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NOTE. 

The Essays contained in this Volume were originally 
pnbHshed in the several periodicals, and at the re- 
spective dateSj that here follow : — 

" The Philosophy of Style," in the Weatminater 
Beview for October, 1852. 

" Over-Legislation," in the Westminster Beview for 
July, 1853. 

" The Morals of Trade," in the Westminster Review 
for April, 1859. 

" Personal Beauty," in the Leader, between January^ 
1852, and May, 1854. 

" Representative Govemment,'* m the Westminster 
Beview for October, 1857. 

" Prison-Ethics," in the British Quarterly Beview 
for Jnly, 1860. 

" Railway Morals and Railway Policy," in the Edin^ 
burgh Review for October, 1854. 

" Gracefulness," in the Leader, between Janaary, 
1852, and May, 1854. 

" State-TatQperings with Money and Bants," in 
the Westminster Beview for January, 1868. 

" Papliamentary Reform s the Dangers and the Safe- 
guards,** in the Westminster Beview for April, 1860. 

" Mill versus Hamilton — the Test of Truth/' in the 
I'orlMdghthj Review for July, 1865. 
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I. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE 



C^ 



COMMENTING on the Beeming incongruity between 
' his father's ai^nmentative powers and hia ignorance 
of formal logic, Tristram Shandy says : — " It was a matter 
of jost wonder with' my worthy tutor, and two or three 
fellows of that learned society, that a man who knew not 
so mneli as the names of his tools, should be able to work 
after that &shion with them." Sterne's intended implica- 
tion that a knowledge of the principles of reasoning 
ndther makes, nor is essential to, a good reasoner, is 
doubtless true. Thus, too, is it with grammar. As Dr. 
Latham, condemning the usual school-drill in Lindley 
Murray, rightly remarks : — " Gross vulgarity is a fault to 
be prevented ; bat the proper prevention is to be got fiom 
habit — not roles." Similarly, there can be little question 
that good compodtion is far less dependent upon acqn^t- 
ance with its laws, than upon practice and natural apti- 
tuda A clear head, a qtdck imagination, and a sensitive 
ear, will go far towards making all rhetorical precepts 
needless. He who daily hears and reads well-framed 
sentences, will naturally more or less tend to use similar 
ones. And where there exists any mental idiosyncrasy — 
where there is a deficient verbal memory, or an inadeqoate 
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10 THE PHTLOaOPHT OF STYLE. 

senBe of logical dependence, or bat little perception of 
order, or a lack of constructive ingenuity ; no amount of 
instruction will remedy the defect. Nevertheless, some 
practical result may be expected from a ^miliaiity with 
the principles of style. The endeavour to conform to laws 
may tell, though slowly. And if in no other way, yet, 
as facilitating revision, a. knowledge of the thing to he 
achieved — a clear idea of what constitutes a beauty, and 
what a blemish — cannot fail to be of » 



No general theory of expression seems yet to have 
been enunciated. The maxims contained in works on 
compoBition and rhetoric, are presented in an unorganized 
form. Standing as isolated dogmas — as empirical gener^ 
alizationa, they are neither so clearly apprehended, nor so 
much respected, as they would be were they deduced 
from some simple first principle. We are told that 
"brevity ia the soul of wit." We hear styles condemned 
as verbose or inrolved. Blair says that every needless 
part of a sentence " interrupts the description and clogs 
the image ;" and again, that " long sentences fatigue the 
reader's attention." It ia remarked by Lord Kaimes, that 
" to give the utmost force to a period, it ought, if possible, 
to be clMed with the word that makes the greatest figure." 
That pai-entheses should be avoided and that Saxon words 
should be used in preference to those of Latin origin, are 
established precepts. But, however infiuential the truths 
thus dogmatically embodied, they would be much more 
influential if reduced to something like scientific ordina- 
tion. In this, as in other cases, conviction will be greatly 
strengthened when we understand the wAy, And we may 
be sure that a comprehension of the general principle &>m 
which the rales of composition result, will uot only bring 
them home to us with greater force, but will discover to 
us other rales of like origin. 
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On seeking for some cine to the law underlying these 
corrent maximB, ve may see shadowed forth in many of 
tliem, the importance of eoonomizing the reader's or hear- 
er's attention. To so present ideas that they may be 
apprehended with the least possible mental effort, is J^he 
desideratum towards which most of the rules above 
quoted point. When wo condemn writing that is wordy, 
or coninsed, or intricate — when we pruse this style as 
easy, and blamo that as fatigning, we conscionsly or nn- 
conscionsly assnme this desideratnm as oar standard of 
judgment. Regarding langnage as an apparatus of sym- 
bola for the conveyance of thonght, we may say that, as 
in a mechanical apparatus, the more simple and the better 
arranged its parts, the greater will be the effect produced. 
In either case, whatever force is absorbed by the machine 
is deducted from the reealt. A reader or listener has at 
each moment but a limited amount of mental power 
avfulable. To recognize and interpret the aymbols pre- 
sented to him, requires part of this power ; to arrange and 
combine the inures suggested requires a further part ; and 
only that part which remains can be used for realizing the 
thonght conveyed. Hence, the more time and attention 
it takes to receive and understand each sentence, the leas 
time and attention can be given to the contiuned idea ; 
and the less vividly will that idea be conceived. 

How truly language must be regarded as a hindrance 
to thought, though the necessary instrument of it, we 
shall clearly perceive on remembering the comparative 
force with which simple ideas are comnranioated by signs. 
To say, " Leave the room," is less expressive than to jioint. 
to the door. Placing a finger on the lips is more forcible 
than whispering, " Do not speak." A beck of the hand is 
better than, " Gome here." No phrase can convey the 
idea of sorprise so vividly as opening the eyes and raising 
the eyebrows. A shmg of the shoulders would lose much 
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13 THB PHU/WOPHT OF STTLE. 

by tranalation into words. Again, it may be remarked 
that wben oral language is employed, the strongeet effects 
are produced by interjectionB, 'which condense entire sen- 
tences into Byllatlea. And in other cases, where custom 
allows us to express thoughts by single words, as in £e- 
loore, Seigho, Fudge, mnch force would be lost by ex- 
panding them into specific propositions. Hence, carrying 
out the metaphor that language is the vehicle of thought, 
there seems reason to tMnk that in all cases the friction 
and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its efficiency ; and 
that in composition, the cMe^ if not the sole thing to he 
done, is, to reduce this friction and inertia to the smallest 
possible amount. Let us then inquire whether economy 
of the recipient's attention is not the secret of effect, alike 
in the right choice and collocation of words, in the best 
arrangement of clauses in a sentence, in the proper order 
of its principal and subordinate propositionB, in the jndi- 
cions use of simile, metaphor, and other fignres of speech, 
and even in the rhythmical sequence of syllables. 

The greater jbrcibleness of Saxon English, or rather 
non-Latin English, first claims onr attention. The several 
special reasons assignable for this may all be reduced to 
the general reason — economy. The most important of 
them is early association. A child's vocabulary is almost 
wholly Saxon. He says, XAove, not X possess — I wish, 
not I desire/ he does not reflect, he thirties; he does not 
beg for amiteemerU, but forptay/ he calls things nice or 
nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The synonyms 
which he learns in after years, never become bo closely, so 
organically connected with the ideas signified, as do these 
original words used in childhood; and hence the associa- 
tion remains lew strong. But in what does a strong 
association between a word and an idea differ from a weak 
one ? Simply in the greater ease and rapidity of the 
suggestive action. It can be in nothing else. Both of 
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two vorde, if they be strictly synonymoiiB, eveataally call 
ap tlie same image. The expresBion — It is acid, moet in 
the end give rise to the dame thought as — ^It ia aow; bat 
because the term acid was learnt later in life, and has not 
been so often follqwed by the thought symbolized, it does 
not so readily aronse that thonght as the tenn aota: If 
we rememb^ how slowly and with what labour the 
appropriate ideas follow unfamiliar words in another lan- 
guage, and how increasing iamiliarity with such words 
brings greater rapidity and «ase of comprehension; and 
if we consider that the same process must have gone on 
with the words of our mother tongue from childhood up- 
wards, we shall clearly see that the earliest learnt and 
oftenest used words, will, other things equal, call up 
images with less loss of time and energy than their later 
learnt synonyms. 

The Jhrther superiority possesEed by Saxon English in 
its comparative brevity, obviously comes under the same 
generalization. If it be an advantage to erpreea an idea 
in the smallest number of words, then will it be an advan- 
tage to express it in the smallest number of syllables. If 
circuitous phrases and needless expletives distract the 
attention and ^minish the strength of the impression pro- 
duced, then do surplus articulations do so. A. certain 
eSbrt, though commonly an inappreciable one, must be 
required to recognize every vowel and consonant. If, as 
all know, it is tiresome to listen to an indistinct speaker, 
or read a badly-written manascript ; and i^ as we cannot 
doubt, the fatigue is a camnlative result of the attention 
needed to catch succesairo syllables; it' follows that atten- 
tion is in such c^es absorbed by each syllable. And if this 
be true when the syllables are difficult of recognition, it 
will also be true, though in a less degree, when the recogni- 
tion of them is easy. Hence, the shortness of Saxon words 
becomes a reason for their gi-eater force. One qualification, 
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however, muat not be overlooked. A word wMch in itself 
embodies the most important part of the idea to be convey- 
ed, especially when that idea is an emotional one, may often 
with advantage be a polysyllabic word. Thus it seems 
more forcible to say, " It is magnificat," than " It is 
grand." The word vast is not so powerfnl a one as 8(u- 
pendous. Calling a thing naaty is not so effective or call- 
ing it diaguBting. 

There seem to be several causes for this exceptional 
superiority of certain long . words. We may ascribe it 
partly to the ia«t that a voluminous, mouth-fiUing epithet 
is, by its very size, suggestive of lai^eness or strength ; 
witness the immense pomposity of sesquipedalian verbiage : 
and when great power or intensity has to be suggested, 
this association of ideas aids the effect. A iiifther cause 
may be that a word of several syllables admits of more 
emphatic articulation ; and as emphatic articulation is a 
sign of emotion, the unusual impressiveneas of the thing 
named is implied by it. Yet another canse is that a long 
word {of which the latter syllables are generally inferred 
as soon as the first are spoken) allows the hearer's con- 
sciorfsness a longer time to dw^ upon the quality pred- 
icated ; and where, as in the above cases, it is to this pred- 
icated quality that the entire attention is called, an advan- 
tage results irom keeping it before the mind for an appre- 
ciable time. The reasons which we have given for pre- 
ferring short words evidently do not hold here. So that 
to make onr generalization' quite correct we must say, 
tliat while in certain sentences expressing strong feeling, 
the word which more especially implies that feeling may 
often witli advantage be a many-syllabled or Latin one; in 
the immense m^ority of cases, tach word serving bat 
as a step to the idea embodied by the whole sentence, 
should, if posfflble, b&a one-syllabled or Saxon one. 

Once more, that frequent cause of strength in Saxon 
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and other primitive wordfl — ^their imitative character, may 
be Bimilarly resolved into the more general caase. Both 
those directly imitative, as splash, bang, whiz, roar, Ac, 
and those analogically imitative, as rouffA, smooth, keen, 
blutU, thin, hard, crag, &c., have a greater or less likeness 
to the things symbolized ; and by making on the senses 
impressions allied to the ideas to be called up, they save 
part of the effort needed to call np snch ideas, and leave 
more attention for the ideas themselves. 

The economy of the recipient's mental energy, into 
which are thus resolvable the several causes of the strength 
of Saxon English, may equally be traced in the superior- 
ity of specific oyer generic words. That concrete terms 
produce more viyid impressions than abstract ones, and 
should, when possible, be used instead, is a cnrrent max- 
im of composition. As Dr. Campbell says, "The more 
general the terms are, the picture is the fainter ; the more 
Special they are, the brighter." We should avoid snch a 
sentence mi 

In proportion as the manners, customs, and amuse- 
ments of a nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulations 
of their penal code will be severe. 

And in place of it we should write : 

la proportion as men delight in battles, bull-fights, 

and combats of gladiators, will they punish by banging, 
burning, and the rack. 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due 
to a saving of the effort reqnired to translate words into 
thoughts. As we do not think in generals but in particu- 
lars — as, whenever any class of things is referred to, we 
represent it to ourselves by calling to mind individual 
members of it ; it follows that when an abstract word is 
used, the bearer or reader has to choose from his stock of 
images, one or more, by which he may figure to himself 
the genus mentioned. Jn doing this, some delay must 
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arise — Bome force be expended; and if, by employing a 
specific term, an appropriate image can be at once suggest- 
ed, an economy is achiered, and a more viTid impression 
produced. 

Tomii^ now from the choice of words to .their se- 
quence, we shaE find the same general principle hold 
good. We have d priori reasons for believing that in 
every sentence there is some one order of words more 
effectiTe than any other ; and that tim order is the one 
which presents the elements of the proposition in the suc- 
cession in which they may be most readily put together. 
As in a narratiTe, the events should be stated in such se- 
qaenoe that the mind may not have to go backwards and 
forwards in order to rightly connect them ; as in a group 
of sentences, the arrangement should be such, that each of 
them may be understood as it comes, without waiting 
for subsequent ones ; so in every sentence, the sequence of 
words should be that which suggests the constituents of 
the thought in the order moat convenient for the building 
up that thought. Duly to enforce this trath, and to pre- 
pare the way for applications of it, we must briefly inqnire 
into the mental act by which the meaning of a series of 
words is apprehended- 

We cannot more comply do thia than by considering the 
proper collocation of the sabstantive and adjective. Is it 
better to place the adjective before the fiubstantive, or the 
Bubstantive before the adjective ? Onght we to say with 
the French — w» cheval noir ; or to say as we do — a black 
horse ? IVobably, most persons of culture would decide 
that one order is as good as the other. Alive to the bias 
produced by habit, they would ascribe to that the prefer- 
ence they feel for our own form of erpression. They 
would expect those educated in the use of the opposite 
form to have an equal preference for that. And thus they 
would conolnde that neither of these instinctive judgments 
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la of any wortb. There is, however, a philosophical 
ground for deciding in &Tonr of the English oaetom. If 
" a horse black " be the arrangement, immediately on the 
utterance of the word " horse," there arises, or tends to 
arise, in .the mind, a picture answering to that word; and 
as there has been nothing to indicate what kind of horse, 
any image of a horse snggests itself Very likely, how* 
ever, the image will be that of a brown horse : brown 
horses being the most familiar. The rasnlt is that when 
the word "black" is added, a check is given to the pro- 
cess of thought. Either the picture of a brown horse 
already present to the imagination has to be suppressed, 
and the picture of a black one summoned in its place ; or 
else, if the picture of a brown horse be yet unformed, the 
tendency to ibrm it has to be stopped. Whichever is the 
case, a ccrtuu amount of hindrance results. But if, on 
the other hand, " a blaok horse " be the expression used, 
no such mistake can be made. The word " black," indi- 
eating an abstract quality, arouses no definite idea. It 
simply prepares the mind for conceiving some object of 
that colour; and the attention is kept saspended until 
that object is known. If^ then, by the precedence of the 
adjective, the idea is conveyed without liability to error, 
whereas the precedence of the substantive is apt to pro- 
duce a misconception ; it follows that the one gives the 
mind less trouble than the other, and is therefore more 



Possibly it will be objected that the adjective and 
Hnbstantive come so close together, that practically they 
may be considered as uttered at the aame moment ; and 
that on hearing the phrase, " a horse black," there is not 
time to inu^pne a wrongly-coloured horse before the word 
" black " follows to prevent it. It must be owned that it 
is not easy to decide by introspection whether this is so 
or not. But there are iacts collaterally implying that it 
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ia not. Our ability to anticipate the words yet nnspokeD 
IB one of them. If the ideas of the hearer kept considera- 
bly behind the exprcBsioiiB of the speaker, as the objection 
asflumeH, he could hardly foresee the end of a sentence by 
the time it was half delivered: yet thia constantly hap- 
pens. Were the snppositiou true, the mind, instead of 
anticipating, would be continually falling more and more 
in arrear. If the meaning of words are not realized as 
fest as the words are attered, then the loss of time over 
each word must entail snch an acenmnlation of delays as to 
leave a hearer entirely behind. Bnt whether the force of 
these replies be or be not admitted, it will scarcely be denied 
that the right formation of a picture will be &cilitated by 
presenting its elements in the order in which they are 
wanted; even though the mind should do nothing witil it 
has received them alL 

What is here said respecting the succession of the 
adjective and sabstantive is obviously applicable, by 
change of terms, to the adverb and verb. And withont 
farther explanation, it will be manifest, that in the use 
of prepositions and other particles, most langu^es spon- 
taneously conform with more or less completeness to this 
law. 

On applying a like analysis to the lai^r divisions of a 
sentence, we find not only that the same principle holds 
good, bnt that the advantage of respecting it becomes 
marked. In the arrangement of predicate and subject, for 
example, we are at once shown that as the predicate 
determines the aspect under which the subject is to be 
conceired, it shonld be placed first ; and the striking eSeot 
produced by so placing it becomes comprehensible. Take 
the often-quoted contrast between — "Great ia Diana of 
the Ephesians," and — " Diana of the Ephesians is great." 
When the first arrangement is used, the utterance of the 
word " great " arouses those vague associations of an im- 
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pressive nature with which it haa been habitually connect- 
ed; the imagination is prepared to clothe with high attri- 
bntea whatever follows ; and when the words, "Diana of the 
Epheaians," are heard, all the appropriate imagery which 
can, on the instant,^ summoned, is used in the formation of 
the picture : the mind being thus led directly, and with- 
out error, to the intended impression. When, on the con- 
trary, the reverse order is followed, the idea, " Diana of 
the Ephesians," is conceived with no special reference to 
greatness ; and when the words, " is great," are added, 
the conception has to be remodelled: whence arises a loss 
of mental energy, and a corresponding diminution of 
effect. The following verse from Coleridge's "Ancient 
Mariner," though somewhat irregular in structure, well 
illustrates the same tmth : 

" Alojie, alime, all, all alone, 
Alone en a vtide wide tea f 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony," 

Of course the principle equally applies when the predi- 
cate is a verb or a participle. And as effect is gained hy 
placing first all words indicating the quality, conduct, or 
condition of the subject, it follows that the copula also 
should have precedence. It is true, that the general habit 
of our language resists this arrangement of predicate, 
copula, and subject; but we may readily find instances of 
the additional force giuned by conforming to it. Thus in 
the line from " Julius Cffiaar " — 

" Then huTSt thia mighty heart," 

priority is given to a word embodying both predicate and 
copula. In a passage contained in " The Battle of Flod- 
den Field," the like order is sj^tematioally employed with 
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*' The Border Blogam Teat the sky I 
A Somtl a Q<»rdtm I was the 017 ; 
Zond were the clanging blows : 
Ad/tanaed,— forced baei, — iu>u hte, two higji^ 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
Ab bendt the bark's maat In the gale 
When rent are rigging, shronds, and sail, 
It wavered 'mid the foea." 

PnrBuJjig the principle yot iarther, it is obvioos that 
for prodocing the greatest effect, not only should the m^un 
diviBionB of a sentence observe this sequence, bnt the sub- 
divisions of these should be similarly arranged. In nearly 
all cases, the predicate is accompanied by some limit or 
qualifioatioQ called its complement. Commonly, also, the 
circnmstanceB of the subject, which form its complement, 
have to be specified. And as these qualifications and cii^ 
ctunstanceB must determine the mode in which the acts 
and things they belong to are conceived, precedence should 
be given to them. Lord Kaimes notices the faot that this 
order is preferable; though «ithoiit giving the reason. 
He says : — " When a cironmstance is placed at the begin- 
ning of the period, or near the beginning, the traoution 
from it to the principal subject is agreeable: is like as- 
cending or going npward." A sentence arranged in illa»- 
tratlon of this will be desirable. Here is one : 

Whatever it may be in theory, it is clear that in 

practice the French idea of liberty is — the right of every 
man to be master of the rest. 

In this case, were the first two clanses, np to the word 
" practice " inclusive, which qualify the subject, to be 
placed at the end instead of the beg inn i n g, much of the 
force would be lost ; as thus : 

The French idea of liberty is — the right of every 

man to be master of the rest ; in practice at least, if not 
in theory. 
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Similaxly with respect to the conditionB imder -which 
any &ct ia predicated. ObBerre in the following example 
the effect of putting them last ; 

' How immense would be the Btimnlae to progfees, 

were the hononr now given to wealth and title givea ex- 
clnBiTely to high achievementa and intrinsic worth I 

.And then observe the superior effect of patting them 
first: 

^Were the hononr now given to wealth and title 

^ven ezclnuvely to high achievements and intrinsic worth, 
how immense would be the stimulus to progress 1 

The eSkat of giving priority to the complement of the 
predicate, as well as the predicate itself, is finely displayed 
in the opening of " Hyperion " : 

" Deep in the thadj/ tadneu of a tale 
Far twnleenfrom the healthy breath of mom, 
Far/rom the fiery noon and ««'« ojie ttar 
Sat gray-haired Batnm, quiet as a atone." 

Here it will be observed, not only that the predicate 
" sat " precedes the subject " Saturn," and that the three 
lines in italics, constituting the complement of the predi- 
cate, come before it; but that in the structure of that 
complement alBo, the same order is followed: each line 
being bo arranged that the qualifying words are placed 
before the words suggesting concrete images. 

The right succession of the principal and subordinate 
propositions in a sentence manifeBtly depends on the same 
law. Regard for economy of the recipient's attention, 
which, as we find, determineB the best order for the sub- 
ject, copula, predicate, and their complements, dictates 
that the subordinate proposition shall precede the princi- 
pal one, when the sentence includes two. Contiuning, as 
the Eubordinate proposition does, some qualifying or ex- 
planatory idea, its priority prevents misconception of the 
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principal one ; and therefore saves the mental effort needed- 
to correct flach mieconoeptioii. This will be seen in the 
annexed example. 

^The Becresy once maintained in respect to the pai^ 

liamentary debates, is still thought needfbl in diplomacy ; 
and in virtue of this secret diplomacy, England may any 
day be onawares betrayed by its minlstera into a 'war cost- 
ing a himdred thoasand lives, and himdreds of millions of 
treasure: yet the English pique themselves on being a 
self-governed people. 

The two subordinate propositions, ending vith the 
semicolon and colon respectively, almost wholly determine 
the meaning of the principal proposition with which it 
concludes ; and the effect would be lost were they placed 
last instead of first. 

The general principle of right arrangement • in sen 
tences, which we have traced in its appUcation to the lead- 
ing divisions of them, equally determines the proper order 
of their minor divisions. In every sentence of any com- 
plexity the complement to the subject contains several 
clauses, and that to the predicate several others; and 
these may be arranged in greater or less conformity to the 
law of easy apprehension. Of coarse with these, as with 
the lai^r members, the succession should be fi-om the less 
specLfio to the more specific — from the abstract to the con- 
crete. 

Now, however, we must notice a further condition to 
be ftUfiUed in the proper construction of a seutence ; but 
still a condition dictated by the same general principle 
with the other : the condition, namely, that the words and 
expressions most nearly related in thought shall be brought 
the closest together. Evidently the single words, the 
minor clauses, and the leading divisions of every propor- 
tion, severally qualify each other. The longer the time 
that elapses between the mention of any qualifying mem- 
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ber and the member qualified, the longer most the mind 
be exerted in carrying fonrard the qualifying member 
ready for nse. And the more namerone the qualifications 
to he BimnltaneoaBly remembered and rightly applied, 
the greater wiil be the mental power expended, and the 
smaller the effect prodaced. Hence, other things equal, 
force wi\l be gained by bo arranging the members of a 
sentence that these suspensions shall at any moment be 
the fewest in number ; and shaU also be of the shortest 
duration. The following is an instance of defective com- 
binaljon : 

-A modem newspaper-statement, though probably 

true, would be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testi- 
mony ; but the letter of a court gossip is thought good 
historical evidence, if written some centuries ago. 

A rearrangement of this, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple indicated above, will be found to increase the effect. 
Thus: 

^Though probably true, a modem newspaper-state- 
ment qnoted in a book as testimony, would be langhed 
at ; but the letter of a court gossip, if written some cen- 
turies ago, is thought good historical evidence. 

By making this change, some of the suspensions are 
avoided and others shortened ; while there is less liability 
to produce premature conceptions. The passage quoted 
below from " Paradise Lost " affords a fine instance of a 
sentence well arranged ; alike in the priority of the sub- 
ordinate' memberB, in the avoidance of long and numerous 
suspensions, and in the correspondence between the order 
of the clauses and the sequence of the phenomena de- 
wribed, which, hy the way, is a fiirther prerequisite to 
sasy comprehension, and therefore to effect. 

"As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom huager drives to seek new hanat for prey, 
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Watching There shepherds pen tb^ flocks at ere 
In hurdled cotes amid the field sooore, 
Leaps o'er the fenoe with ease into the fold : 
Or OS a thi^ bent to nnhoard the cosh 
Of some rich hnrgher, whose substantial doors, 
Oroas-barr'd, and bolted fast, fear no assault. 
In at tiie window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 
So domb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 
Bo since into his chnroh lewd hireHnga climb." 

The habitoal uae of sentences in which all or most of 
the deacriptive and limiting elements precede those de- 
scribed and limited, gives rise to what is called the in- 
Terted style ; a title which is, however, by no means con- 
fined to this Btrncture, bnt is often used wliere the order 
■ of the words is simply unusoaL A more appropriate title 
would be the diret^ style, as contrasted with the other, or 
indirect style : the peculiarity of the one being, that it 
oonveyB each thought into the mind step by step with lit- 
tle liability to error; and of the other, that it gets the 
right thought conceiTed by a series of approximations. 

The superiority of the direct over the indirect. form of 
sentence, implied by the several concloeions that have 
been drawn, must not, however, be affirmed without res- 
ervation. Though, up to a certain point, it is well for the 
qualifying clauses of a period to precede those qualified ; 
yet, as carrying forward each qualifying clause costs some 
mental eSbrt, it follows that when the number of them 
and the time they are carried become great, we reach a 
limit beyond which more is lost than is guned. Other 
things equal, the arrangement should he such that no con* 
Crete image shall be suggested ontil the materials out of 
which it is to be made have been presented. And yet, as 
lately pointed out, other things equal, the fewer the ma* 
teriala to be held at once, and the shorter the distance 
they have to be borne, the better. Hence in some cases 
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it becomes a qneation whether most mental effort will be 
entailed by the many and long snapensions, or by the Cor- 
rection of BnccesBive misconceptions. 

This question may sometimes be decided by consider- 
ing the capadty of the persons addressed. A greater 
grasp of mind is required for the ready comprehension of 
thoughts expressed in the direct manner, where the sen- 
tences are anywise intricate. To recollect a nnmber of 
preliminaries stated in elucidation of a coming idea, and 
to apply them all to the formation of it when suggested, 
demands a good memory and considerable power of con- 
centration. To one poBsesBing these, the direct method 
wUI mostly seem the best ; while to one deficient io them 
it will seem the worst. Just as it may cost a strong man 
less effort to carry a hundred-weight from place to place 
at once, than by a stone at a timej so, to an active mind 
■ it may be easier to l)ear along all the qualifications of an 
idea and at once rightly form it when named, than to first 
imperfectly conoetTe such idea, and then carry back to it, 
one by one, the details and limitations afterwards men* 
tioned. "While oonvereely, as for a boy the only possible 
mode of transferring a hundred-weight, is that of taking 
it in portions ; so, for a weak mind, the only possible mode 
of forming a compound conception may be that of build- 
ing it up by carrying separately its several parts. 

That the indirect method — the method of conveying 
the meaning by a aeries of approximations — is best fitted 
for the uncultivated, may indeed be inferred &om their 
habitual use of it. The form of expression adopted by 
the savage, as in — " Water, give me," is the simplest type 
of the approximate arrangement. In pleonasms, which 
are comparatirely prevalent among the uneducated, the 
same essential stnictnre is seen ; as, for instance, in — " The 
men, they were there." Again, the old possessive case — 
"The king, his crown," conforms to the like order of 
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thought. MoteoTer, the fact that the indirect mode is 
called the natarsl one, implies that it is the one sponta- 
neously employed by the common people: that ia — the 
one easiest for undisciplined minds. 

There are many casea, however, in ■which neither the 
direct nor the indirect stracture is the best ; but where an 
intermediate Btruotnre is preferable to both. When the 
nomber of circnmstances and qualifications to be included 
in the sentence is great, the most jadicious course ia nei- 
ther to enumerate them all before introducing the idea to 
^hich they belong, nor to put this idea first and let it be 
remodelled to agree with the particulars afterwards men> 
tioied; but to do a little of each. Take a case. It is 
desirable to avoid so extremely indirect an arrangement 
as the following : 

" We came to our joni-ney's end, at last, with no 

small difficolty, after much fatigue, throngh deep roads, 
and bad weather." 

Yet to transform this into an entirely indirect sentence 
would not produce a satisfactory efiect ; as witness : — 

. At last, with no small difficulty, after much fa- 
tigue, through deep roads, and bad weather, we came to 
our journey's end. 

Dr. Whately, from whom we quote the first of these 
two arrangements, proposes this construction : — 

" At last, after much fetigue, through deep roads 

and bad weather, we came, with no small difficulty, to our 
journey's end.'' 

Here it will be observed that by introducing the words 
" we came " a little earlier in the sentence, the labour of 
carrying forward so many particulars is diminished, and 
the subsequent qualification "with no small difficulty" 
entails an addition to the thought that is very easily made. 
But a forther improvement may be produced by intro- 
dudng the words " we came " still earlier ; especially If at 
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the same time the qnalifications be rearranged in conform- 
ity with the principle already explained, that the more 
abstract elements of the thought shonld come before the 
more concrete. Observe the better effect obtained by 
making these two changes : 

At last, with no small difficulty, and after much 

fatigue, we came, through deep roads and bad weather, to 
our journey's end. 

This reads with comparative emoothness; that is — 
with less hindrance firom suspensions and reconatructiona 
of thoi^ht — with less mental effort 

Before d^missing this branch of our subject, it should 
be iurther remarked, that even when addressing the most 
vigorous intellects, the direct style is unfit for communi- 
cating ideas of a complex or abstract character. So long 
as the mind has not much to do, it may be well able to 
grasp all the preparatory clauses of a sentence, and to use 
them effectively; but if some subtlety in the argument 
absorb the attention — if every faculty be strained in en- 
deavouring to catch the speaker's or writer's drift, it may 
happen that the mind, unable to carry on both processes 
at once, will break down, and allow the elements of the 
thoa^t to lapse into confusion. 

Turning now to consider figures of speech, we may 
equally discern the same general law of effect. Underlying 
all the rules given for the choice and right use of them, 
we shall find the same fundamental requirement — economy 
of attention. It is indeed chiefly because they so well 
subserve this requirement, that figures of speech are em- 
ployed. To bring the mind more easily to the desired 
conception, is in many cases solely, and in all cases mainly, 
their object. 

Let us begin with the figure called S^echdoche. The 
advantage sometimes gained by putting a part for the 
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vhole, is due to the mote conTenient, or more accurate, 
preeentatioQ of the idea. If, instead of saying " a fleet of 
ten Bhips," we say " a fleet of ten sail/* the picture of a 
group of vessels at sea is more readily suggested; and is so 
because the sails constitute the most conspicuous parts of 
vessels bo circumstanoed : whereas the word ghipe would 
very likely remind us of vessels iu dock. Again, to say, 
"All Aan<2» to the pumps," is better than to say, "All 
men to the pumps ;" as it suggests the men in the special 
attitude intended, and so saves effort. Bringing "gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave," is another expression, the 
edeot of which has the same cause. 

The occasional imirease of force produced by Metony- 
my may be dmilarly accounted for. " The low morality 
of the dor," is a phrase both more brief and signiflcant 
than the literal one it stands for. A belief in the ultimate 
supremacy of intelligence over brute force, is conveyed in 
a more concrete, and therefore more realizable form, if we 
substitute the pen and the tword for the two abstract 
terms. To say, "Beware of drinking!" is lees efi'ective 
than to say, " Beware of the bottle /" and is so, clearly 
because it calls up a less speciflc image. 

The Simile is in many cases used chiefly with a view 
to ornament ; but whenever it increasea fhs force of a pas- 
sage, it does BO by being an economy. Here is an' instance : 

The illusion that great men and great events came 

oftener in early times than now, is partly due to historical 
perspective. As in a range of equidistant columns, the 
farthest off look the closest ; so, the conspicuous objects 
of the past seem more thickly clustered the more remote 
they are. 

To construct by a process of literal explanation, the 
thought thus conveyed, would take many sentences ; and 
the first elements «f the picture would become faint while 
the imagination was busy in adding the others. But by 
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the help of a compariBon all effort ie saved ; the picture is 
tnatantly realized, and its fiill effect prodaced. 

Of the poBition of the Simile,* it needs only to remark, 
that -what has been siud TCBpectJng the order of the ad- 
jective and sabstantive, predicate and Bobject, principal 
and Bubordinste propositions, &c, is applicable here.' As 
whatever qualifies shonld precede whatever is qnallfied, 
force will generally be gained by placing the dmile before 
the object to which it is applied. That this arrangement 
is the best, may be seen in the follo^ring passage fivm the 
" Lady of the I^e " :— 

"As wreath of snow, on mocntaia breast, 
BlideB from the roci tiist g&ve it rest, 
Poor HUen glided from her sta^, 
And at the monarch's feet ehe laj." 

Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish the ef- 
fect considerably. There are cases, however, even where 
the simile is a fiimple one, in which it may with advantage 
be placed last ; as in these lines from Alexander Smith's 
" Life Drama " ; — 

" I see the fiitare Btretch 
All dark and barren aa a rainy sea." 

The Reason for this seems to be, that so abstract an 
idea as that attaching to the word " future," does not pre- 
sent itself to the mind in any definite form ; and hence 
the subsequent arrival at the simile entails no reconstruo- 
tion of the thought. 

Such, however, are not the only cases in which this or- 

• Properi J the tetra "umile" is qiplicable onl; to the entice fignre, in- 
elusiTe of the tiro tliinge compared »nd the comparison dnnm between 
thno. But u there eiista no name for tlie iHnstratiTe member of the fg- 
vte, dieie seems no Blternative bnt to employ "limlle" to expresfl this also. 
irtua context iriU in each case show in which sense the wont is used. 
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der IB the moBt forcible. As tbe advantage of putting the 
simile before the object depende on its being carried for- 
ward in the mind to aerist in forming an image of the ob- 
ject; it mnst happen that if, from length or complexity, 
it cannot be bo carried forward, the advantage iB not 
gained. The annexed Bonnet, by Coleridge, is defective 
from this canse : 

"As when a child, on some long winter's night, 
Afinghted, clin^og to its grandam's knees, 
■With eager wond'ring and pertnrb'd delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees, 
Mntter'd to wretch b7 necromantic spell ; 
Or of those hags who at the wihjhing time 
Of mnrkj midnight, ride the air snblime, 
And mingle fool embrace with fiends of hell ; 
Cold horror drinks its blood 1 Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of prettj babes, that lov'd each other dear, 
Mmrder'd b7 omel nnole's mandate fell: 
Ev'n such the shiv'ring jojs thj tones impart, 
Er'n BO, thou, Siddons, meltest utj sad heart." 

Here, from the lapse of time and aocomnlation of cir- 
cnmstanceB, the first part of the comparison is foi^otten 
before its application is reached ; and requires re-reading. 
Had -the main idea been first mentioned, less effort would 
have been required to retain it, and to modiiy the concep- 
tion of it into harmony with the comparison, than to re- 
member the comparison, and refer back to its snccessive 
features for help in forming the final image. 

The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile is as- 
cribed by Dr. Whately to the fact that " all men are more 
gratified at catching the resemblance for themselves, than 
in having it pointed out to them." But after what has 
been said, the great economy it achievea will seem the 
more probable cause. Lear's exclamation — 
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" Ingratitade I thon marble-hearted fiend," 
would lose part of its effect were it changed into— 

" Ingratitude I thon fiend with heart like marble ;" 

and the loss 'wonld result partly from the position of the 
simile and partly firom the extra Qaml)er of words required. 
When the comparison is an involved one, the greater force 
of the metaphor, conaeqaeut on its greater brevity, be- 
comes much more conspicuous. If, dnimng an analogy 
hetveen mental and physical phenomena, we say, 

As, in passing throngh the crystal, beams of white 

light are decomposed into the colours of the rainbow; so, 
in traversing the sonl of the p6et, the colourless rays of 

truth are transformed into brightly-tinted poetry; 

it is clear that in rec^ving the double set of words ex- 
pressing the two haVves of the comparison, and in carry- 
ing the one half to the other, considerable attention is 
alfflorbed. Most of this is saved, however, by putting the 
comparison in a metaphorical form, thus : 

^The white light of truth, in traversing the many- 
sided transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris- 
hned poetry. 

How much is conveyed in a few words by the help of 
the Metaphor, and how vivid the effect consequently pro- 
duced, maybe abundantly exemplified. From "A Life 
Drama" may be quoted the phrase, 

" I spear'd bim with a jest," 

as a fine instance among the many which that poem con- 
tains. A passage in the " Prometheus TJnboand," of Shel- 
ley, displays the power of the metaphor to great advan- 
tage: 

" HethoQght among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the jonng gray dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
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"Were wand^iDg in thick flocks along the mo^tains 
Sheplierded by Uie slow nnwilling wind." 

This laet expressdon is remarkable for the distinctneBB 
■with wMch it realizes tbe features of the scene : bringing 
the mind, aB it were, by a bound to the desired conception. 

Bat a limit is pat to the adTantageous use of the Meta- 
phor, by the condition that it must be sufBciently simple 
to be understood from a hint. Evidently, if there be any 
obscurity in the meaning or application of it, no economy 
of attention will be gained ; bat rather the reverse. 
Hence, when the compariBon is complex, it is usual to 
haTe .recourse to the Simile, ■ There is, however, a species 
of figure, sometimes classed under Allegory, but which 
might, perhaps, be better called Compound Metaphor, that 
enables us to r^cun the brevity of the metaphorical form 
even where the analogy is intricate This is done by indi- 
cating the application of the figure at the outset, and then 
leaving the mind to continue the parallel, Emerson has 
employed it with great effect in the first of his "Lectures 
on the Times " : 

"The main interest wMoh any aspects of the Times can have 
tot as, is the great spirit which gazes through them, the light 
whioh they can shed on the wonderful qnestions, What are we, 
and Whither do we tend ? We do not wish to be deceived. Here 
we drift, like white sail across the wild ocean, now bright on the 
wave, now darkling in the trough of the sea; but fh>m what port, 
did we aaill. Who knows) Or to what port are we bound) 
Who knows ) There is no one to teQ ns but snch poor weather- 
tossed mariners as ourselves, whom we speak as we pass, or who 
have hoisted some signal, or floated to us some letter in a bottle 
from afar. Bnt what know they more than we? They also found 
themselves on tliis wondrous sea. Ho; from the older sailors 
nothing. Over all their speaking- trnmpeta the gray sea and the 
loud winds answer— Not in us ; not hi Time." 

The division of the Simile from the Metaphor is by no 
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means a definite one. Between tHe one extreme in whioh 
the two elements of the compamon are detailed at fiiU 
length and the analogy pointed out, and the other extreme 
in which the compariaon is impKed instead of stated, come 
intermediate forma, in which the compariaon is partly 
BtEtted and partly implied. For instance : 

Astonished at the performancea of the English 

ploagh, the Hindoos paint it, set it np, and worship it ; 
thns taming a tool into an idol: linguists do the same 
with langnage. 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader or 
hearer to complete the figure. And generally these Inter- 
mediate forms are good in proportion aa they do this ; pro- 
vided the mode of completing it be obvious. 

Passing ovec much that may he said of like purport 
npon Hjfperbole, Personification, Apostrophe, &c,, let ua 
close onr remarks upon construction by a typical example. 
The general principle which has been enunciated is, that, 
other things equal, the force of all verbal forms and ar- 
rangements is great, in proportion as the time and mental 
effort they demand from the recipient is small. The corol- 
laries from this general principle have been severally illus- 
trated ; and it has been shown that the relative goodness 
'of any two modes of ezpre^ng an idea, may be detei^ 
mined by observing wMch requires the shortest process of 
thought for its comprehension. But though conformity 
in particular points has been exemplified, no cases of com- 
plete conformity have yet been quoted. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to find them ; for the English idiom does not com- 
monly permit the order which theory dictates. A few, 
however, occur In Osaian. Here is one ; , ' ' 

"As autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing hills, bo 

towards each other approached the heroes. As two dark streama 

from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the plain : load, rough, 

■nddark in battle meet Lochlia and Inisful. * * ♦ Aathe 

2* 
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troubled noUe of the ocean wbea roll ttie waves on high ; as the 
last peal of the thunder of heaven ; sach is noise of the battle." 

Except in the position of the verb in the first two sim- 
ilies, the theoretically beat arrangement is fiilly carried 
out in each. of these sentences. The simile comes hefora 
the qnalified image, the adjectives before the substantives, 
the predicate and copula before the subject, and their re> 
flpective complements before them. That the passage is 
open to the charge of being bombastic proves nothing; or 
rather, proves our case. For what is bombast but a force 
of expression too great for the magnitude of the ideas em- 
bodied ?' All that may rightly be inferred is, that only in 
very rare cases, and then only to produce a climax, should 
all the conditions of effective expression be fiilfilled. 

Passing on to a more complex application of the doc- 
trine with which we set out, it must now be remarked, 
■ that not only in the structure of sentences, and the use 
of figures of speech, may economy of the recipient's men- 
tal energy be assigned as the cause of force ; but that in 
the choice and arrangement of the minor images, out of 
which some large thought is to he built up, we may. trace 
the same condition to effect. To select from the sent!-, 
ment, scene, or event described, those typical elements 
which carry many others along with them ; and so, by 
saying a few things but suggesting many, to abridge the 
description ; is the secret of producing a vivid impression. 
An extract from Tennyson's "Mariana" will well illDS< 
trate this : 

■ ' ' AH day within the dreamy honee. 

The door opon the hilif^s creaked, 
The blue fly sung i' the pane; the monae 
Behiod the mouldering wiunscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered abort." 
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The several drcumatances here specified bring with 
them many appropriate associations. Our attention is 
rarely drawn hy the buzzing of a fly in the window, save 
when every thing is still. While the inmates are moving 

•about the house, mice uBually keep silence ; and it is only ' 
when extreme quietneas reigns that they peep from their 

. retreats. Hence each of the facts mentioned, presuppos- 
ing numerous others, calla up these with more or less dis- 
tinctness; and revives the feeling of dull solitude with 
which they are connected in our experience. Were 
all these facts detailed instead of sn^eated, the atten- 
tion would be so frittered away that little ImpressiQu of 
dreariness would he prodaoed. Similarly in other cases. 
Whatever the nature of the thought to be conveyed, this - 
skilliil selection of a few particulars which imply the rest, 
is the key to success. In the choice of competent ideas, 
as in the choice of eKipressions, the aud must be to conyey 
the greatest quantity of thoughts with the smallest quan- 
tity of words. . 

The same principle may in some cases be advanta- 
geously carried yet further, by indirectly suggesting some 
entirely distinct thought in addition to the one expressed. 
Thus if we say, 

The head of a good classic is as fidl of ancient 

myths, as that of a servant-girl of ghost stories ; 
it is manifest that besides the fitct asserted, there is an 
implied opinion respecting the small value < of classical 
knowledge: and aa this implied opinion is recognized 
much sooner than it can be put into woivls, there is gain 
in omitting it. In other cases, again, great effect is pro- 
duced by an overt omission ; provided the nature of the 
idea left out is obvious. A good instance of this occars 
in " Heroes and Hero-worship," After describing the way 
in which Bums was sacrificed to the idle curiosity of 
Lion-hunters — people who came not out of sympathy but 
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merely to see him — ^people who soaght a little amaaemetit, 
and who got their amusement while " the Hero's life went 
for it !" Oarlyle suggests a parallel thus : 

" Richter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a kind 
of * Light^hafere,' large Fire-flies, which people stick upo^, 
spits, and illuminate the ways with at night. Fei^ons 
of. condition can thus travel with a pleasant radiance, 
which they much admire. Great honour to the Fire-flies I 
But^!— " 

Before inquiring whether the law of eifect, thus far 
traced, explains the superiority of poetry to prose, it will 
be needflil to notice some supplementary causes of force 
in expression, that have not yet been mentioned. These 
are not, properly speaking, additional causes ; but rather 
secondary ones, originating from those already specified^— 
reflex results of them. In the first place, then, we may 
remark that mental excitement spontaneously prompts the 
use of those forms of speech which have been pointed out 
as the most effective, "Out with him!" "Away with 
him !" are the natural utterances of angry citizens at a 
disturbed meeting. A voyager, describing a terrible 
storm he had witnessed, would rise to some such climax 
as — " Crack went the ropes and down came the mast." 
Astonishment ipay be heard expressed in the phrase — > 
" I( ever was there such a sight !" All of which sentences 
are, it win be observed, constructed alter the direct type. 
Again, every one knows that excited persons are given to 
figures oif speech. The vituperation of the vulgar abounds 
with them : often, indeed, consists of little else. " Beast," 
" brute," " gallows rogue," " cut-throat villain," these, and 
other like metaphors and' metaphorical epithets, at once 
call to mind a street quarrel. Farther, it may be ;iotJced 
that extreme brevity is uiother characterist'c of passion- 
ate language. The sentences are generally incomplete ; 
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the partieleB are omitted ; and frequently important words 
are left to be gathered from the context. Great admira- 
tion doeB not yent itself in a precise proposition, ae — '' It 
is 'beantiiiil ;" bat in the simple exclamation, — " Beanti- 
fbl I" He who, when reading a lawyer's letter, should 
flay, " Yile rascal I" would be thought angry ; whil^ ** He 
is a vile rascal,'' would imply comparative coolness. Thus 
we see that alilce in the order of the words, in the fre- 
quent use of figures, and in extreme concisenesB, the nat- 
ural utterances of excitement conform to the theoretical 
conditions of forcible expression. 

Hence, then, the higher forms of speech acquire a sec- 
ondary strength from asBociatlon. Having, in actual life, 
habitually heard them in connection with vivid mental 
impressions ; and iiaving been accustomed to meet with 
them in the most powerful writing ; they come to have in 
themselves a species of foree. The emotions that have 
from time to time been produced by the strong thoughts 
wrapped up in these forms, are partially aroused by the 
forms themselveSi They create a certain degree of anima- 
tion ; tiey induce a preparatory sympathy ; and when the 
striking ideas looked for are reached, they are the more 
vividly realized. 

The continuous use of these modes of expression that 
are alike foreible in themselves and forcible from theil 
associations, produces the peculiarly impressive species of 
composition which we call poetry. Poetry, we shall find, 
habitually adopts those symbols of thought, and those 
methods of using them, ^Aich instinct and analysis agree 
in choosing as most effective ; and becomes poetry by vir- 
tue of doing this. On turning back to the various speci- 
mens that have been quoted, it will be seen that the direct 
or inverted form of sentence predominates in them ; and 
that to a degree quite in admissible in prose. And not 
only in the frequency, but in what is termed the violence 
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of the invereiona, will this distinction "be remarked. In 
the abundant nse of figures, again, we may recognize the 
same truth. Metaphors, similes, hyperboles, and personi- 
fications, are the poet's colours, irhich he has liberty to 
employ almost without limit. We characterize as " poet- 
ical" the prose which nsea these appliances of language 
with any firequency; and condemn it aa " over florid" or 
" affected " long before they occur with the profusion al- 
lowed in Terse. Further, let it be remarked that in brev- 
ity — the other requisite of forcible expression which theory 
points out, and emotion spontaneously fulfils — ^poetical 
phraseology similarly difiers from ordinary phraseology. 
Imperfect periods are frequent ; elisions are perpetual ; and _ 
many of the minor words, which would be deemed essen- 
tial in prose, are dispensed with. 

Thus poetry, regarded as a vehicle of thought, is espe- 
cially impressive partly because it obeys all the laws of 
effective speech, and partly because in so doing it imitates 
the natural utterances of excitement. While the matter 
embodied is idealized emotion, the vehicle is the idealized 
language of emotion. As the musical composer catches , 
the cadences in which our feelings of joy and sympathy, 
grief and despair, vent themselves, and out of these germs 
evolves melodies suggesting higher phases of these feel- 
ings; so, the poet developes from the typical erpresaions 
in which men utter passion and sentiment, those choice 
. forms of verbal combination in which concentrated passion 
and sentiment may be fitly presented. 

There is one peculiarity of poetry conducing much to 
its effect — the peculiarity which is indeed usually thought 
its characteristic one — still remaining to be considered: 
we mean its rhythmical structure. This, improbable 
though it seems, will be found to come under the same 
generalization with the others. Like each of them, it is - 
an idealization of the natural language of strong emotion, 
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which ia known to be more or leaa metrical if the emotion 
be not too violent ; and lite each of them it is an economy 
of the reader's or hearer's attention. In the peculiar tone 
and manner ws adopt in uttering versified language, may 
be discerned its relationship to the feelings ; and the pleas- 
ure which its measured movement gives ns, ia ascribablf 
to the comparative ease with which words metrically ar- 
ranged can be recognized. 

This laat position will scarcely be at once admitted ;■ 
but a little eiplanation will show its reasonableness. For 
it, as we have seen, there is an expenditure of mental 
energy in the iaere act of listening to verbal articolations, 
or in that silent repetition of them which goes on in read* 
ing — ^if the perceptive faculties must be in active exercise 
to identify eyery syllable-r-then, any mode of so com- 
bining words as to present a regular recurrence of certain 
traits which the mind can anticipate, will diminuh that 
strain upon the attention required by the total irregular- 
ity of prose, Juat aa the body, in receiving a series of 
varying concussions, must keep the muscles ready to meet 
the most violent of them, aa not knowing when such may 
come ; so, the mind in receiving unarranged articulations, 
mnst keep its perceptives active enongh to recognize the 
least easily caught sounds. And as, if the concussions 
recur in a definite jordor, the body may husband its forces 
by adjusting the resistance needfiil for each concussion ; 
so, if the syllables be rhythmically arranged, the mind 
may economize its energies by anticipatlog the attention 
required for each syllable.' 

Far-fetched though this idea will perhaps be thought, 
a little introspection will countenance it. That we do 
take advantage of metrical langm^e to adjust our percep- 
tive foculties to the force of the expected articulations, is 
clear from the &ct that we arc balked by halting versifi- 
cation. Much as at the bottom of a fiight of st^rs, a step 
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more or less than 'we counted upon givee ub a shock ; so, 
too, does ft misplaced accent or a supemmneraiy syllable. 
In the one case, ve know that there is an erroneous pre- 
a^nstment ; and ve can scarcely doabt that there is one 
in the other. Bat if we habitually prea^just our percep- 
tions to the measured movement of Terse, the physical 
analogy above given rendeiB it probable that by so doing 
we economize attention ; and hence that metrical langoage 
■ ie more effective than prose, because it enables us to do 
this. 

Were there space, it might be worth while to inquire 
whether the pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that 
which we take in euphony, are not partly ascribable to 
the same general cause. 

A few paragraphs only, can be devoted to a second 
division of our subject that here presents itself. To pnr- 
8ue in detail the laws of effect, as applying to the larger ■ 
features of composition, would cany us beyond our lim- 
its. But we may briefly indicate a flirther aspect of the 
general principle hitherto traced out, and bint a few of its 
wider applications. 

Thus fer, then, we have coiuidered only those causes 
of force in language which depend upon economy of the 
mental energies: we have now to glance at those which 
depend upon economy of the mental sensibilities. Ques- 
tionable though this division may be as a psychological 
one, it will yet serve roughly to indicate the remaining 
field of investigation. It will saggest that besides consid- 
ering the extent to which any &cnlty or group of iacolties 
is tasked in receiving a form of words and realizing its 
contained idea, we have to consider the state in which 
this faculty or group of faculties is left ; and how the 
reception' of subsequent sentences and images will be influ- 
enced by that state. Without going at length into SO 
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tride a topio as tbe exercise of faculties and its reactive 
effects, it will be sufficient here to call to mind that every 
faculty (vhen in a state of normal activity) is most capa- 
ble at the ontset ; and that tbe change in its condition, 
which ends in what we term exhaustion, begins simulta- 
neously with its ezerciso. This generalization, with which 
we are all familia r in our bodily experiencea, and which 
our daily language recognizes as true of the mind as a 
whole, is equally true of each mental power, from the 
simplest of the senses to the most complex of the senti- 
ments. If we hold a flower to the nose for long, we be- 
come insensible to its scent. We say of a very brilliant 
flash of lightning that it blinds us ; which means that our 
eyes hare for a time lost their ability to appreciate light. 
Aiter eating a quantity of honey, we are apt to think our 
tea is without sugar. The phrase " a deafening roar," im- 
plies that men find a very loud sound temporarily incapa- 
citates them for hearing fiunt ones. To a hand which has 
for some time carried a heavy body, smaU bodies aftei^ 
wards lifted seem to have lost their we^ht. Now, the 
truth at once recognized in these, its extreme manifesta- 
tiona, may be traced throughout. It may be shown that 
alike in the reflective Acuities, in the imagination, in the 
perceptions of the heantifiil, the ludicrous, the sublime, in 
the sentiments, the instincts, in all the mental powers, 
however we may classify them — action exhausts ; and that 
in proportion as the action is violent, the subsequent pros- 
tration is great. 

Equally, throughout the whole nature, may be traced 
the law that exercised &culties are ever tending to r^nme 
their ori^nal state. Not only after continned rest, do 
they regain their full power — not only do brief cessations 
partially reinvigorate them ; but even while they are in 
action, the resulting exhanstion is ever being netftralized. 
rhe two processes of waste and repair go on t<^ther. 
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Henoe with faculties haHtnally exercised— as the senses 
of all persons, or the muscles of any one who is strong — 
it happens that, during moderate activity, the repair is bo 
nearly equal to the waste, that the diminution of power is 
scarcely appreciable ; and it is only when the activity has 
been long continued, or has been very violent, that the 
repair becomes so far in arrear of the waste as to produce 
a perceptible prostration. In all cases, however, when, 
by the action of a faculty, waste has been incurred, some 
lapse of time must take place before full efficiency can bo 
reacquired ; and this time must be long in proportion as 
the waBt« has been great. 

Keeping in mind these general truths, we shall be in a 
condition to understand certain' causes of effect in compo- 
sition now to be considered. Every perception received, 
and every conception realized, entailing some amount of 
waste — or, as Liebig would say, some change of matter in 
the brain ; and the efficiency of the faculties subject to 
this waste being thereby temporarily, though often but 
momentarily, diminished ; the resulting partial inability 
must affect the acts of perception and conception that im- 
mediately succeed. And hence we may expect that the 
vividness with which images are realized will, in many 
cases, depend on the order of their presentation ; even 
when one order is as convenient to the understanding as 
the other. 

There are sundry facts which alike illustrate this, and 
are explained by it. Climax is one of them. The marked 
effect obtained by placing last the most striking of any 
series of images, and the weakness — often the ludicrous 
weakness — produced by reversing this arrangement, de- 
pends on the goDer^ law indicated. As immediately after 
looking at the sun we cannot perceive the light of a fire, 
while by looking at the fire first and the sun afterwards 
we can perceive both ; so, after receiving a brilliant, or 
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treighty^, or terrible thougbt, ffe cannot appreciate a leas 
brilliant, less weighty, or leas terrible one, while, by re- 
versing the order, we can appreciate each. In Antithesis, 
again, we may recognize the same general truth. The 
opposition of two thoughts that are the reverse of each 
otber in some prominent trait, insures an impressive effect ; 
and does this by giving a momentary relaxation to the 
fitcnlties addressed. If, after a series of images of an ordi- 
nary character, appealing in a moderate degree to the 
eentiment of reverence, or approbation, or beaaty, the 
mind has presented to it s very insignificant, a very un- 
worthy, or a very ngly image ; the faculty of reverence, 
or approbation, or beanty, as the case may be, having for 
the fime nothing to do, tends to resume its MI power; and 
will immediately afterwards appreciate a vast, adnurable, 
or beautiftil image better than it would otherwise do. 
Conversely, where the idea of absurdity due to extreme 
insignificance is to be produced, it may be greatly intensi- 
fied by placing it after something highly impressive : espe- 
cially if the form of phrase implies that something still 
more impressive Is coming. A good illnstratlon of the 
eEfect gained by thus presenting a petty idea to a con- 
sciousness that has not yet recovered &om the shock of 
an exciting one, occurs in a sketch by Balzac, His hero 
writes to a mistress who has cooled towards him, the fol- 
lowing letter : 

"Madame, — ^Votre condulte m*6tonne antant qu'eUe 
m'afSige. Kon coutente de mo d4chlrer le coeur par vos 
d^djuns, vous avez Tind^licatesse de me retenir une brosse 
k dents, que mes moyens ne me permettent pas de rempla- 
cer, mes propri4t4s 6tant grev^es dTiypothiques. 

" Adieu, trop belle et trop ingrate amie I Pnissions- 
nous nouB revoir dans un monde meillenr I 

" CuABLES-EDOtrABT." 

Thus we see that the phenomena of Climax, Antithesis, 
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imd Anticlimax, alike result from thi^ general principle. 
Improbable as these momentary rariations in snsceptibit 
ity may seem, we cannot donbt their occorrenoe when we 
contemplate the analogous Tariatione in the Bnsceptibility 
of the seuBes. Befeiring once more to phenomena of vis- 
ion, every one knows that a patch of black on a white 
ground looks blacker, and a patch of white on a black 
ground looks whiter, thim elsewhere. . As the blackness 
and the whit^ess most really be the same, the only aesign- 
ftble cause for this, is a difference in their actions upon us, 
dependent upon the difibrent states of our fitcnlties. It is 
simply s visual antithesis. 

But this extension of the general principle of economy 
—this further condition to effective composition, thai the 
sensitiveness of the faculties must be continuonsly hna- 
banded — ^includes much more than has been yet hinted. 
It implies not only that certain arrangements and certiun 
juxtapositions of connected ideas are best ; but that some 
modes of dividing and presenting a subject will be more 
striking than others; and that, too, irrespective of its log- 
ical cohedon. It shows why we must progress A^m the 
less interesting to the more interrating ; and why not only 
the composition as a whole, but each of its snoceseiTe por- 
tions, should tend towards a climax. At the same time, 
it forbids long continuity of the same kind of thought, or 
repeated production of like effects. It warns ua agunst 
the error committed both by Pope in his poems and by 
Bacon in his essays — ^the error, namely, of constantly em- 
ploying forcible forms of expression : and it points out 
that as the easiest posture by and by becomes fatigning, 
and is with pleasure exchanged for one less easy ; so, the 
most periectly-constmcted sentence will soon weary, and 
relief will be given by using those of an inferior kind. 

Further, we may infer from it not only that should we 
avoid generally combiniDg onr words in one manner, how- 
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ever good, or working out oar figures and illustrationfl in 
one way, howerer telling ; but that we shonld avoid any 
thing lik« nniform adherence, even to the wider conditions 
of effect. We shonld not make every Bectioa of our sub- 
ject progress in interest ; we should not always liae to a 
climax. As we saw that, in single sentences, it is but 
rarely allowaltle to fiH&l all the conditions to strength ; 
so, in the larger sections of a composition we ntust not 
often conform entirely to the law indicated. We must 
Hubordinate the component e^ect to the total effect. 

In deciding how practically to carry out the principles 
of artistic composition, we may derive help by bearing in 
mind a. &ct already pointed out — the fitness of certun 
verbal arrangements for certain kinds of thought. That 
constant variety in the mode of presenting ideas which 
the theory demands, will in a great degree result firom a 
skilM adaptation of the form to the matter. We saw 
how the direct or inverted sentence is spontaneously used 
by excited people; and how their language is also charac- 
terized by figures of speech and by extreme brevity. 
Hence these may with advantage predominate in emo- 
tional passages; and may increase as the emotion rises. 
On the other hand, for complex ideas, the indirect sen- 
tence seems the best vehicle. In conversation, the excite- 
ment produced by the near approach to a desired conclu- 
sion, will often show itself in a series of short, sharp sen. 
tences ; while, in impres^g a view already enunciated, 
we generally make onr periods voluminous by piling 
thought upon thought. These natural modes of procedure 
may aerre as guides in writing. Keen observation and 
skilfiil analysis would, in like manner, detect further pecu- 
liarities of expression produced by other attitad:es of mind; 
and by paying due attention to all such traits, a writer 
possessed of sufficient versatility might make some ap- 
proach to a completely-organized work. 
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This species of composition vMch the law of eStiCt 
points out aa the perfect one, is the one which high genius 
tends nfttnrally to produce. As we found that the kinds 
of sentence which are theoreticaily best, are those gener- 
ally employed by superior minds, and by inferior minds 
when excitement has raised them ; so, we sball find that 
the ideal form for a poem, essay, or fiction, is that which 
the ideal writer would otoIyc spontaneously. One in 
whom the powers of expression fiilly responded to the 
state of feeling, would unconsoiouBly use that variety in 
the mode of presenting Hh thoughts, which Art demands. 
This constant employment of one species of phraseology, 
which all have now to strive against, implies an undevel- 
oped &cnlty of language. To have a specific style is to* 
be poor in speech. If we remember that in the- fer past, 
men had only nouns and verbs to convey their ideas with, 
and that firom then to now the growth has been towards 
a greater number of implements of thongbt, and conse- 
quently towards a greater complexity and variety in their 
combinations ; we may infer that we are now, in our use 
of sentences, much what the primitive man was in his use 
of words; and that a continuance of the process that has 
hitherto gone on, must produce increasing heterogeneity 
in our moderof exprcBsion. As now, in a fine nature, the 
play of the features, the tones of the voice and its ca- 
dences, vary in harmony with every thought uttered ; so, 
in one possessed of a folly-developed power of speech, the 
mould in which each combination of words la coat will 
similariy vary with, and be appropriate to the aentiment. 

That a perfectly-endowed man must unconsciously 
write in all atyles, we may infer from considering how 
styles originate. Why is Johnson pompous, Goldsmith 
simple ? Why is one author abrupt, another rhythmical, 
another concise? Evidently in each case the liabitnal 
mode of utterance must depend upon the habitual balance 
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of the nature. The predominant feelingB have by use 
trained the intellect to represent them. Bat while long, 
though unconsciouB, discipline has made it do this effi- 
ciently, it remuns, firom lack of practice, incapable of 
doing the same for the less active feelings ; and when 
these are excited, the usual verbal forms undei^o but 
, slight modifications. Let the powers of speech be fully 
developed, however — let the ability of the intellect to 
utter the emotions be complete ; and this fixity of style 
will disappear. The perfect writer will express himself 
as Junius, when in the Junias fi^me of mind ; when he 
feels as Lamb felt, will use a like familiar speech ; and will 
&U into the ruggedness of Carlyle when in a Carlylean 
mood. H^ow he will be rhythmical and now irregular; 
here his language will be plain and there ornate ; some- 
times his sentences will be balanced and at other times 
unsymmetrical ; for a while there will be considerable 
sameness, and then again great variety. His mode of 
expression naturally responding to his state of feeling, 
there will flow from bis pen a composition changing to 
the same degree that the aspects of his snhject change. 
He will thus without effort conform to what we have seen 
to be the laws of effect. And while his work presents to 
the reader that variety needful to prevent continnons 
exertion of the same faculties, it will also . answer to the 
description .of all highly-organized products, both of man 
and of nature : it will be, not a series of like parts simply 
placed in Juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike 
parts that are mutually dependent. 
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OVER-LEGISLATION* 



"fjTROM time to time there retams upon the cantious 
Jj thinker, the conclaaioTi that, considered simply as a 
question of probabilities, it is decidedly unlikely that his 
views npoa any debatable topic are correct. "Here," he 
reflects, " are thousands around me holding on- this or that 
point opinions differing from mine— wholly in most cases; 
partially in the rest. Each is as confident as I am of the 
truth of bis convictions. Many of them are possessed of 
great intelligence; and, rank myself high as I m3y,Imust 
. admit that some are my equals — perhaps my superiors. 
Yet, wliile every one of ua is sure he is right, unqaestiona- 
bly most of ns are wrong. Why should not I he among 
the mistaken ? Tme, I cannot realize the likelihood that 
I am so. Bnt this proves nothing ; for though the majori- 
ty of us are necessarily in error, we all labour under the 

* Some of the UlDStraUoiis nsed in. thin ess&y refer to ^wb and axrange- 
menls Binoe dunged ; nMle many recent iMKurencea might now be dUd 
In fuiher aid of its aigoment Aa, lioverer, the reasoning Is not aSected 
bftheie changes; and aa to keep it corrected to the faota of the day nould 
Involve perpetual alterations; it seems beet to leave it BubBtantiall; in its 
oiiginal atato: or rather in the atale in which it was republished in Mr. 
Chapman's " library for the People." 
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inability to think we are in error. la it not then foolish 
thus to trust myself? When I look baok into the past, I 
find nations, sects, philosophers, cherishing beliefs in sci- 
ence, morals, politics, and religion, which we decisively 
reject, Tet they held them with a faith quite as strong 
aa ours : nay — stronger, if their intolerance of dissent is 
any criterion. Of what little worth, therefore, seems this 
strength of my conviction that I am right 1 A like war- 
rant has been felt by men all the world through; and, in 
nine cases oat of ten, has proved a delusive warrant. Is 
it not then absurd in me to put. so mnch &ith in my jndg* 
mentS"?" 

Barren of practical results as this reflection at first 
sight appears, it may, and indeed should, infinence some 
of our most important proceedings. Though in daily life 
we are constantly obliged to act out our inferences, tmst- 
leas as they may be — though in the houae, in the office, in 
the street, there hourly arise occasions on which we may 
not hesitate ; seeing that if to act is dangerous, never to 
act at all is fatal — and though, consequently, on our pri- 
vate conduct, this abstract donbt as to the worth of our 
judgments, muat remain inoperative ; yet, in our public 
conduct, we may properly allow it to weigh with us. 
Here decision ia no longer imperative ; while the difficulty 
of deciding aright is incalculably greater. Clearly as we 
may thmk we see how a given meaaure will work, we 
may infer, drawing the above induction from human ex- 
perience, that the chances are many againat the tmth 
of our anticipations. Whether in most cases it is not 
wiser to do nothing, becomes now a rational question. 

Continuing his self-criticism, the cautious thinker may 
reason : — " If in these personal transactiona, where all the 
conditions of the case were known to me, I have so often 
miscalculated, how much oftener shall I miscalculate in 
political ones, where the conditions are too numerous, too 
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"widespread, too complex, too obscure to be anderatood. 
Here, doubtless, is a social evil iuid thei'e a desideratum ; 
and were I sure of doing no mischiei I would forthwith 
try to cure the one and achicTe the other. But when I 
remember how many of my private scbemea have mis- 
carried — how speculations have fdled, agents proved dis- 
honest, marriage been a disappointment — how I did but 
puaperize the relative I sought to help — how my careftdly- 
govemed son haa turned out worse than most children — 
how the tluDg I desperately strove against as a misfortune 
did me immense good — ^how while the objects I ardently 
parsaed brought me little happiness when gained, most of 
my pleasures have come from unexpected sources ; when 
I recall these and hosts of like facts, I am struck with the 
utter incompetence of my intellect to prescribe for society. 
And as the evil is one under which society has not only 
lived but grown, while the desideratum- is one it may 
spontaneously secure, as it has most others, in some unfore- 
seen way, I question the propriety of meddling." 

There is a great want of this practical humility in our 
political conduct. Though we have less self-confidence 
than our ancestors, who did not heaitate to organize in 
law their judgments on all subjects whatever, we have 
yet far too much. Though we have ceased to asanipe the 
inlallibility of our theological belieis, and ao ceased to 
enact them, we have not ceased to enact hosts of other 
beliels of au equally doubtlul Hud. Though we no longer 
presume to coerce men for their »pirifuai good, we still 
think ourselves called upon to coerce, them for their 
material good — not seeing that the one is as- useless and 
as unwarrantable as the other. Innumerable failures 
seem, so fer, powerless to teach this. Take up a daily 
paper and yon will probably find a leader exposing the 
corruption, negligence, or mismanagement of some State- 
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department. Cast your eye down the next column, and 
it IB not nnlikely that you will read proposals for an ex- 
tension of State^uperriBion. Yesterday came a charge 
gross carelessness ag»nst the Colonial office: today 
Admiralty bunglings are burlesqued : to^uorrow brings 
the question — ^"Should there not be more coal-mine in- 
spectors?" Now there is a complaint that the Board 
of Health is useless ; and now an outcry for more rail- 
way regulation. While your ears are still ringing 
with denunciations of Chancery abuses, or your cheeks 
still glowing with indignation at some well-exposed 
iniquity of the Ecclesiastical Conrts, yen suddenly come 
upon suggestions for organizing " a priesthood of science." 
Here is a vehement condenmation of the police for stupidly 
allowing sight-seers to crush each other to death: you 
look for the corollary that official regulation is not to he 
trusted : when instead, apropos of a shipwreck, you read 
an urgent demand for gOTemment-inspectors to see that 
ships always have their boats ready for launching. Thus, 
while every day chronicles a failure, there every day 
reappears the belief that it needs but an Act of Farlia* 
ment and a staff of officers, to effect any end desired. No- 
where is the perennial faith of mankind better seen. 
Ever since society existed Disappointment has been 
preaching — "Put not your trust in legislation;" and yet 
the trust in legislation seems scarcely diminished. 

Did the State fulfil efficiently its unquestionable duties, 
there would he some excuse for this eagerness to assign it 
further ones. Were there no complaints of its faulty 
administration of justice; of its endless delays and untold 
expenses ; of its bringing ruin in place of restitution ; of 
its playing the tyrant where it should have been the pro- 
tector — did we never hear of its complicated stupidities ; 
its 20,000 statutes, which it assumes all Englishmen to 
know, and which not one Englishmen does know ; its 
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multiplied forms, which, in the effort to meet every coa- 
tiiigenoy, open far more loopholes thaa they provide 
i^ainst — ^had it not shown its folly in the system of mak- 
ing every petty alteration by a new act, variously affect- 
ing innnmerabl.e preceding acta ; or in its score of sncces- 
sive sets of Chancery rules, which so modify, and limit, 
and extend, and BboIiBh, and alter each other, that not 
even Chancery lawyers know what the rules are — were 
we never astounded by such a iact as that, onder the sys- 
tem of land r^gifitration in Ireland, 6,000?. have been spent 
in a " negative search " to establish th^ title of an estate 
— did we find in its doings no such terrible incongruity 
as the imprisonment of s hungry vagrant for stealing a 
turnip, while for the. gigantic embezzlements of a railway 
director it inflicts no punishment; — had we, in short, 
proved its efficiency as judge and defender, instead of hav- 
ing found it treacherous, cruel, and anxiously to be shun- 
ned, there would be some enconragement to hope other 
benefits at its hands. 

Or if, while filing in its judicial functions, the State 
bad proved itself a capable agent in some other depart- 
ment — ^the military for example — there would have been 
acme show of reason for extending its sphere of action. 
Suppose that it had rationally equipped its troops, instead 
of giving them cumbrous and ineffective muskets, barbar- 
ous grenadier caps, absurdly heavy knapsacks and car- 
touchcboxes, and clothing colonred so as admirably to 
help the enemy's marksmen — suppose that it organized 
well and economically, instead of aalarying an immense 
superfluity of officers, creating sinecure colonelcies of 
4,000i a year, neglecting the meritorious, and promoting 
inoapablea — suppose that its soldiers were always well 
housed instead of being thrust into barracks that invalid 
hundreds, as at Aden, or that lall on their occupants, as 
at Loodianab, where ninety-five were thus killed — suppose 
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that, in actual war, it had ehovn due adminiBtrative abili- 
ty, instead of occaeionaUy leaving its regiments to march 
barefoot, to dreas in patches, to capture their own en- 
gineering tools, and to fight on empty atomachB, as dur- 
ing the Peninsular campaign ; — Bnppose all this, and the 
wish for more State-control might still have had some 
warrant. 

Eren though it had bungled in every thing else, yet 
had it in one case done well — had its naval management 
alone been efficient — the sanguine would Have had a col- 
ourable excuse for expecting success in a new field. Grant 
that the reports about bad ships, ships that will not sail, 
ships that have to be lengthened, ships with unfit en^nes, 
ships that will not carry their gnuB, ships without stow- 
age, and ships that have to be broken up, are all untnie — 
assume those to be mere slanderers who say that the 
Megwra took double the time taken by a commercial 
steamer to reach the Cape ; that during the same voyage 
the JBy^ra was three times on fire, and needed the pumps 
kept going day and night ; that the Charhtte troop-ship 
Bet out with 75 days' provisions on board, and was three 
months in reaching her destination ; that the Marpy, at 
an imminent risk of life, got home in 110 days &om Rio — 
disregard as calumnies the statements about septuage- 
narian admirals, dilettante ship building, and "cooked" 
dockyard accounts — set down the affair of the Goldner 
preserved meats as a myth, and conBider Proiessor Barlow 
mistaken when he reported of the Admiralty compasses 
in store, that " at least one-half were mere lumber;" — ^let 
all these, we say, be held groundless charges, and there 
would remain for the advocates of much government some 
basis for their political alr^astles, spite of military and 
judicial mismanagement. 

As it is, however, they seem to have read backwards 
the parable of the talentB. Not to the agent of proved 
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efficiency do they condga further duties, bat to the negli- 
gent and blundering agent. Private enterprise has done 
much, and done it welL Private enterprise haa cleared, 
drained, and fertilized the country, and built the towns — 
haa excavated mines, laid out roads, dug canals, and em- 
banked railways — has invented, and brought to perfec- 
tion, ploughs, looms, steam-engines, printing-presses, and 
machines innumerable — has built our ships, oar vast 
mann&ctories, our docks — has established banks, insur- 
ance societi^ and the newspaper press — has covered the 
sea with lines of steam-vessels, and the land with electric 
telegraphs. Private enterprise has broaght agricnltnre, 
manafactares, and commerce to their present height, and 
is now developing them with isoreaHing rapidity. There- 
fore, do not trust private enterprise. On the other hand, 
the State so fulfils its protective function as to ruin many, 
delude others, and frighten away those who most need 
succour; its national defences are so extravagantly and 
yet inefficiently administered, as to call forth almost daily 
complaint, expostulation, or ridicnle ; and as the nation's 
steward, it obtains from some of cor vast public estates a 
minns revenue. Therefore, trust the State. Slight the 
good and &ithful servant, and promote the unprofitable 
one from one talent to ten. 

Seriously, the case, while it may not, in some respects, 
warrant this parallel, is, in one respect, even stronger. 
For the new work is not of the same order as the old, but 
of a more difficult order. Badly as government discharges 
its true duties, any other duties committed to it are likely to 
be still worse discharged. To guard its subjects against 
aggression, either individual or national, is a straightfor- 
ward and tolerably simple matter; to regulate, directly or 
indirectly, the personal actions of those subjects is an infi- 
nitely complicated matter. It is one thing to secure to each 
man the unhindered power to pursue his own good ; it is a 
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widely different tliiag to pursue the good for Mto. To do 
tbe first efficiently, the State has merely to look on 'while 
its citizens act ; to forbid tmfaimess ; to adjadicate when 
called on ; and to enforce restitatiou for injuries. To do 
the last efficiently-, it must become an ubiquitous worker 
— ^muBt know each man's needs better than he knows them 
himself— most, in short, possess snperhnman power and 
intelligence. Even, therefore, had the State done well in 
its proper sphere, no sufficient warrant would hare ex- 
isted for extending that sphere ; bat seeing how ill it has 
discharged those simple offices which we cannot help 
coBsigning to it, small indeed is the probability of its 
discharging well offices of a more complicated nature. 

Change the point of view however "we may, and this 
conclnsion still presents itself If we define the primary 
State-duty to be, protecting each individual against 
others J then, all other State action comes under the 
definition of protecting each individual against himself — 
against his own stupidity, his own idleness, his own im- 
providence, rashness, or other defect — his own incapacity 
for doing something or other which should be done. 
There is no questioning this classification. For manifestly 
all the obstacles that lie between a man's desires and the 
satisfaction of them, are either ohstacies arising from 
other men's counter desires, or obstacles arising fi'om 
inability in himself. Such of these counter desires as are 
just, have as much claim to satis&ction aa his ; and may 
not, therefore, be thwarted. Such of them as are unjust, 
it is the State's duty to hold in check. The only other 
po^ible sphere for it, therefore, is saving the individual 
frgm the results of his own weakness, apathy, or foolish- 
ness — warding off the consequences of his nature ; or, as 
we say — protecting him against himself Making ho com- 
ment, at present, on the policy of this, and confining our- 
selves solely to the practicability of it, let us inquire how 
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the proposal loots when reduced to its simplest form. 
Here are men endowed with instincts, and sentiments, 
and perceptions, all conspiring to self-preservation. Each 
of these faculties has some relationship, direct or indirect, 
to personal well-being. The due action of each brings its 
quantum of pleasure ; the inaction, its more or less of p^n. 
Those provided with these faculties in due proportions, 
prosper and multiply ; those ill-provided, unceasingly tend 
to die out. And the general aucoeSB of this scheme of 
human organization is Been in the &ct, that under it the 
world baa been ' peopled, and by it the complicated 
appliances and arrangements of civilized life have been 
developed. 

It is complained, however, that there are certain direc- 
tions in which this apparatus of motive works but imper- 
fectly. Wbile it is admitted that men are duly prompted 
by it to bodily sustenance, to the obtainment of clothing 
and shelter, to marriage and the care of offspring, and to 
the establishment of the more important industrial and 
commercial agencies ; it is yet argued that there are many 
desiderata, as pure air, more knowledge, good water, safe 
travelling, and so forth, which it does not duly achieve. 
And these short-comings being assumed permanent, and not 
temporary, it is urged that some supplementary means must 
be employed. It ia therefore proposed that ont of the mass 
of men thus imperfectly endowed, a certain number, con- 
stituting the legislature, shall be instructed to secure these 
various objects. The legislators thus instructed (all char- 
acterized, on the average, by the same defects in this 
apparatus of motives as men in general), being unable . 
personally to fulfil their tasks, must fulfil them by deputy 
— must appoint commiaaions, boards, councils, and staffs 
of officers ; and must conatrnct their agencies of this same 
detective humanity that acts so ill. Why now should this 
system of complex deputation succeed where the system 
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of simple depntation does not ? The iuduBtrial, commer- 
cial, and philanthropic agenci^, which citizens form epon- 
laneonsly, are directly deputed i^encies ; these govern- 
mental agencies made by electing legislators who appoint 
officers, are indirectly deputed on^. And it is hoped 
that, by this process of doable deputation, things may be 
achiered which the process of single deputation will not 
achieve. What, now, is the rationale of this hope ? Is it 
that l^islators, and their employes, are made to feel more 
intensely than the rest these evils they are to remedy, 
these wants they are to satisfy? Hardly; for by position 
they are mostly relieved from such evils and wants. Is 
it, then, that they are to have the primary motive replaced 
by a secondary motive — the fear of public displeasure, and 
ultimate removal from office? Why, scarcely; for the 
minor benefits which citizens will not organize to secure 
directly, they will not organize to secure indirectly, by 
turning oat inefficient servants : especially if they cannot 
readily get efficient ones. Is it, then, that these State- 
agents are .to do, from a sense of duty, what they would 
not do from any other motive ? Evidently this is the 
only possibility remaining. The proposition on which the 
advocates of much government have to fall back, is, that 
things which the people will not unite to effect for person- 
al benefit, a law-appointed portion of them will unite to 
effect for the benefit of the rest. Public men and func- 
tionaries love their neighbours better than themselves! 
The philanthropy of statesmen is stronger than the selfish- 
ness of citizens I 

No wonder, then, that every day adds to the list of 
legislative miscarriages. If colliery explosions increase, 
notwithstanding the appointment of coal-mine inspectors, 
why it is but a natural moral to these false hypotheses. 
If Sunderland shipowners complain that, as far as tried, 
" the Mercantile Marine Act has proved a total fiulure ; " 
3* 
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and if, meanwhile, the other claee affected by it — the sail- 
orE — show their disapprobation by extendve strikes ; why 
it does but exemplily the folly of trusting a theorizing 
benevolence rather than an experienced self-interest. On 
all sides we may expect such facts ; and on all sides we 
find them. Government, tnming engineer, appoints its 
lieutenant, the Sewerg' Commission, to drain London. 
Presently Lambeth sends deputations to say that it pays 
heavy rates, and gets no benefit. Tired of waiting, Beth- 
nal-green calls meetings to consider "the most effectual 
means of extending the drainage of the district" From 
Wandsworth come complainants, who threaten to pay no 
more until something is done. Camberwell proposes to 
rMse a subscription and do the work itselC Meaawhilo, 
no progress is made towards the purification of the 
Thames ; the weekly returns show an increasing rate of 
mortality ; in Parliament, the friends of the Commission 
have nothing save good intentions to ni^e in mitigation 
of censure; and, at length, despairing ministers gladly 
sdze an excuse for quietly shelving the Commission and 
its plans altogether.* As architectural eurveyor, the State 
has scarcely succeeded better than as engineer ; witness 
the Metropolitan Buildings' Act. New houses still tumble 
down from time to ti^e. A fev months since two fell at 
Bayswater, and one more recently near the Pentonville 
Prison : all notwithstanding proscribed thicknesses, and 
hoop-iron band, and inspectors. It never struck those 

* So complete is the f^ura of tliis and otber saoitaiy bodies, th&t, at 
the present moment (Ukrcb, ISM), & number of pMIantbropc geotlemen 
are Tohmtarilf orguii^ng a " Health Tond for London," with the Tiew of 
. meeting the threatened invafion of the Cholera ; and the plea for tbis 
purdj/ private tnlerprite, la, that the Local Boards of 'Health and Boards 
of GnatdianB are inoperafiro, from "iffnorana, 1st, 0/ Ae taimi of Hn 
danger ; a,of Vie mean* vihieh expmouis has daeovertd for meeSnff U ; 
KidiA, of Vie corKparative secmily vhii^Aote mcxaa may prodaee." 
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who provided tliese dcloBiTe sureties, tliat it was possible 
to build walla without bonding the two surfaces tt^ther, 
BO that the inner layer might be removed after the Burvey- 
01*8 approval. Nor did they foresee, that, in dictating a 
larger quantity of bricks than experience proved abso- 
lutely needful, they were simply insuring a slow deteriora- 
tion of jtM^ify to an equivalent extent.* The government 
guarantee for safe passenger ships answers no better than 
its guarantee for safe houses. Though the burning of 
the Amazon arose either £rom bad construction or bad 
stowage, she had received the Admiralty certificate before 
Bidlljig. Kotwithstanding ofSoial approval, the Adelaide 
was found, on her first voyage, to steer ill, to have useless 
pumps, ports that let floods of water into the cabins, and 
coals so near the furnaces that they twice caught fire. 
The "W, S. Lindsay, which turned out unfit for sailing, 
had yet been passed by the government agent; and, but 
for the owner, might have gone to sea at a great risk of 
life. The Me&oume — originally a State-built ship — which 
took twenty-four days to reach Lisbon, and then needed 
to be docked to undergo a thorough repur, had been duly 
inspected. And liwtly, the notorious Attatralicm, before 
her third futile attempt to proceed on her voyage, had, 
her owners tell us, received " the full approbation of the 
government inspector." Neither does the like supervision 
give Becurity to land-travelling. The iron bridge at Ches- 
ter, which, breaking, precipitated a train into the Dee, 
had passed under the official eye. Inspection did not pre- 
vent a column on the South-eastern from being so placed 
as to kill a man who put his head out of the carriage wln- 

* The Builder remaiki, that " the remoral of the brick-dutieB haa not 
fet produced that {mproremait Id the make of bricki which ve ought to 

Hud, hatta bad bricks eta be obtained for leas than good bricks, 

10 long as hooBca built of the former will Hell aa readilj aa if the better had 
been used, no improvement ia to be expected." 
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dow. The k comotive tliat burst &t Brighton lately, did 
BO Dotwithstanding a State approval giyen but ten days 
previoosly. And— to look at the factB in the gross — this 
system of supervision has not prevented the gradual in- 
crease of railway accidents; which, be it remembered, has 
arisen since the system was commenced. 

" Well, let the State faiL It can but do its best. If it 
succeed, so much the better: if it do not, where is the 
harm ? Surely it is wiser to act, and take the chance of 
saccess, than to do nothing," To this plea the rejoinder 
is, that nnfortunately the results of legislative interven- 
tion are not only negatively bad, but often poaltively so, 
Acts of Parliament do not simply £ul ; they frequently 
make worse. The familiar truth that persecution aids 
rather than hinders proscribed doctrines — a truth lately 
afresh illustrated by the forbidden work of Gervinns — is a 
part of the general truth that legislation often does indi- 
rectly, the reverae of that which it directly aims to do. 
Thus has it been with the Metropolitan Buildings' Act. 
As was lately agreed unanimously by the delegates from 
all the parishes in London, and as was stated by them to 
Sir William Holesworth, this act " has encouraged bad 
building, and has been the means of covering the suburbs 
of the metropolis with thousands of wretched hovels, 
which are a disgrace to a civUIzed country." 

Thus also has it been in provincial towns'. The Not- 
tingham Inclosure Act of 1845, by prescribing the struc- 
ture of the houses to be built, and the extent of yard or 
garden to be allotted to each, has rendered it impossible 
to bnild working-class dwellings at such moderate rents 
as to compete with existing ones ; it is estimated that, as 
a consequence of this, 10,000 of the population are debarred 
from the new homes they would otherwise have, and are 
forced to live crowded together in miserable places, unfit 
for human habitation ; and so, in its an^riety to insure 
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tiealtby sccommodatioa for artisans, the law hae entailed 
on them atill -worse accommodation than before. Thus, 
too, baa it been with the Fassengera' Act. The terrible 
fevera which arose in the Australian emigrant ships a few 
montha since, causing iu the Sowmeuf 83 deaths, in the 
Wanota 89 deaths, in the Marco Polo 58 deaths, and in 
the Tioonda-oga 104 deaths, arose in resaels sent out by 
the government ; and arose t» consequence of the close 
packing which the Passengers' Act aathorizes.* 

Thus moreoTfir has it been with the safegnarda pro- 
vided by the Mercantile Marine Act. The examinations 
devised for insuiTng the efficiency of captains, have had 
the effect of certifying the snperficially-clever and nnprao- 
tised men, and, as we are told by a shipowner, rejecting 
many of the long-tried and most trustworthy;, the general 
result being that the ratio of ahipwreeka kaa increased. 
ThHS also has it happened with Boards of Health, which 
have, in sundry cases, exacerbated the evils to he removed; 
as, for instance, at Croydon, where, according to the 
official report, the measures of the samtary aathoritiea pro< 
duced an epidemic, which attacked 1,600 people, and killed 
10. Thus again has it been with the Joint Stock Com- 
panies Registration Act. As was shown by Mr. James 
Wilson, in his late motion for a select oomroittee on life- 
assurance associations, this measure, passed in 1844 to 
guard the public against babble schemes, actually facili- 
tated the rascalities of 1845 and subsequent years. The 
legislative sanction, devised as a guarantee of genuineness, 
and supposed by the people to be such, clever adventurers 
have without difficulty obtained for the most worthlesa 
projects; having obtained it, an amount of public confi- 
dence has followed which they could never otherwise 

* Against VDich close packing, by the way, a pnxatt meram&U hoch/ — 
the Uretpool Shipowners' Associatioii — onavailingly protested when the 
Act was before Forliuneut. 
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hare gained ; and in thia iray literally hnndreds of sham 
enterpriees, that would Aot else have seen the light, hare 
been fostered into being ; and thooaands of IktnilieB have 
been mined irlio would never haTe been so bat for legis- 
lative efforts to make them more secure. 

Moreover, when theae topical remedies applied by 
statesmen do not exacerbate the evils they were meant 
to cnre, they constantly — we believe invariably — indnce 
collateral evils; and these oftengraver than the original 
ones. It is the vice of this empirical school of politicians 
that they never look beyond proximate causes and imme- 
diate effects. In common with the uneducated masses 
they habitually regard each phenomenon as involving but 
one antecedent and one consequent. They do not bear in 
mind that each phenomenon is a link in an in^nite series— 
is the result of myriads of preceding phenomena, and will 
have a share in producing myriads of succeeding ones. 
Hence they overlook the fact, that, in disturbing any 
natural chain of sequences, they are not only modifying 
the resnlt next in succession, bnt all the fixture results 
into which this will enter as a part cause. The serial 
genesis of phenomena, and the interaction of each series 
npon every other Beries, produces a complexity utterly "be- 
yond human grasp. Even in the simplest cases this is so. 
A servant who mends the fire sees but few effects from 
the burning of a lump of eoaL The man of science, howr 
ever, knows that there are very many effects. He knows 
that the combustion establishes numerous atmospheric 
enrrents, and through them moves thousands of cubic feet 
' of air inside the house and out. He knows that the heat 
diffused causes expansions and subsequent contractions of 
all bodies within its range. He knows that the persons 
warmed are affected in their rate of respiration and their 
waste of tissue; and that these physiological changes 
must have various secondary resnits. He knows that^ 
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could he trace to their ramified oonBeqaences all the forces 
diseng^ed, mechanical, chemical, thermal, electric — could 
he emimerate all the Bubsequent effects of the evaporation 
catiaed, the gases generated, the light evolved, the heat 
radiated ;■ a volume would acarcely suffice to enter them. 

If now from a simple inoi^anic change such complex 
results arise, how infinitely multiplied, how utterly incal- 
culable must be the ultimate consequences of any force 
brought to bear upon _ society. Wonderfully constructed 
as it is — ^mutually dependent as are its members for the 
satisfaction of their wants — affected as each unit of it is 
by his fellows, not only as to hia safety and prosperity, 
but in his health, his temper, his culture ; the social or- 
ganism cannot be dealt with iu any one part, without all 
other parts being influenced in ways that cannot be fore- 
seen. Tou put a duty on paper, and by-and-by find that, 
through the medium of the jacquard-cards employed, you 
have inadvertently taxed figured silk, sometimes to the 
extent of several shillings per piece. On removing the 
impost from bricks, you discover that its existence had 
increased the dangers of minin g, by preventing shafts 
from being lined and workings &om being tunnelled. By 
the excise on soap, you have, it turns out, greatly encour- 
aged the use of caustic washing-powders; and so have 
unintentionally entailed an immense destruction of clothes. 
In every case you perceive, on careful inquiry, that besides 
'acting upon that which you songht to act upon, you have 
acted upon many other things, and each of these again on 
many others ; and so have propagated a multitude of 
changes more, or less appreciable in all directions. 

We need feel no surprise, then, that in their efforts 
to cure specific evils, legislators have continually caused 
collateral evils they never looked for. No Carlyle's 
wisest man, nor any body of such, could avoid causing 
them. Though their production is explicable enough after 
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it has occurred, it ib never anticipated. When, under the 
New Poor-law, provision waa made for the accommoda- 
tion of vagrants in the Union-honaes, it was hardly ex- 
pected that a body of tramps would be thereby called into 
existence, who wonld spend their time in waiting from 
Union to Union throughout the kingdom. It waa little 
thought by those who iu past generations assigned paiish- 
pay for the maintenance of illegitimate children, that, as a 
result, a fiimily of anch would by-and-by be considered a 
small fortnne, and the mother of them a desirable wife ; 
nor did the same stateamen see, that, by the law of settle- 
ment, they were oi^aniziiig a disastrous Inequality of 
wages in different districts, and entailing a system of 
clearing away cottages, which would result in the crowd- 
ing of bedrooms, and in a conseqnent moral and physical 
deterioration. The Engliah tonnage law was enacted 
simply with a view to regulate the mode of measurement : 
its framers overlooked the fact that they were practically 
providing " for the effectual and compulsory construction 
of bad ships ;" and that " to cheat the law, that is, to 
build a tolerable ship in spite of it, was the higheat achieve- 
ment left to an-English builder."* Greater commercial 
security was alone aimed at by the partnership law. We 
now find, however, that the unlimited liability it insists 
upon is a serious hindrance to progre^ ; it practically for- 
bids the association of small capitaUats ; it is fonnd a great 
obstacle to the building of improved dwellings for the peo- 
ple ; it prevents a better relationship between artisans and 
employers ; and by withholding from the working-classes 
good investments for their savings, it checks the growth 
of provident habits and enconrages dmnkenness. Thus 
on all sides are well-meant meausures producing unforeseen 

■ Lecture tiefore the Boyal lusUtaUoD, hj J. Scott Rusaell, Esq., "On 
WsTe-line Sapt and Yachts,"' Feb. e, lBt>2. 
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miflchiefe — a licensing law that promoteB the adulteration ■ 
of beer ; a ticketof-leaTe system that encourages men to 
commit crime ; a police regulation that forces atreet-huck- 
sters into the 'workhouse. And then, in addition to the 
obvious and proximate evila, come the remote and leas 
distingoiBhable ones, which, could we estimate their 
accumulated result, we should probably find even more 



Bnt the thing to be discussed is, not bo much whether, 
by any amount of intelligence, it is possible for a govem- 
ment to work out the various ends consigned to it, as 
whether its fulfilment of them is probable. It is less a ques- 
tion of can than a question of vriU. Granting the abso- 
lute competence of the State, let us consider what hope 
there is of getting from it satis&ctory performance. Let 
as look at the moving force by which the legislative 
machine is worked, and then inquire whether this force 
is thns employed as econonucally as it would other- 
wise be. 

Manifestly, as dedre of some kind is the invariable ' 
stimulus to action in the individual, every social agenoy, 
of what nature soever, must have some aggregate of de- 
sires for its motive power. Men in thdr collective capaci- 
ty can exhibit no result but what has its origin in some 
appetite, feeling, or taste common among them. Did not 
they like meat, there could be no cattle-grariers, no Smith- 
field, no distributing organization of butchers. Operas, 
Philharmonic Societies, music-publishers, and street organ- 
boys, have all been called into being by our love of melodi- 
ous sounds. Look through the trades' directory ; take up 
a guide to the Loudon sights ; read the index of Brad- 
shaw's time-tables, the reports of the learned societi^, or 
the advertisement of new books; and you se^ia the publi- 
cation itself and in .the things it describes, so many pro- 
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jects of human activity, Btimulated by human desire. Un- 
der this stimulus grow up agencies alike the most gigantic 
and the most insignificant, the most compKcated and the 
most simple— agencies for national defence and for the 
sweeping of crossings ; for the daily distribution of letters, 
and for the collection of bits of coal out of the Thames 
mad — agencies that subserve all ends, from the preaching 
of Christianity to the prbteotioa of ill<treated animals ; 
from the production of bread for a nation to the enpply of 
groundsel for caged singing-birds. The accomnlated 
desires of indiriduals being, then, the moving power by 
which every social agency is worked, the question to be 
considered is — Which is the most economical kind of 
agency? The agency having no power in itself, but being 
merely an instrument, our inquiry must be for the most 
efficient instrument — the instrament that costs least, and 
wastes the smallest amount of tho moving power — the 
instrament least liable to get out of order, and most readily 
put right ag«in when it goes wrong. Of the two kinds 
of social mechanism exemplified above, the spontaneous 
and the governmental, which is the best ? 

From the form of this question will be readily foreseen 
the intended answer — that is the best mechanism which 
contmns the fewest parts. The common saying, " What 
you wish well done you must do yourseli^" embodies a 
tmth equally applicable to political as to private life. 
The experience of the agriculturist who finds that farming 
by biuliff entails loss, while tenant-farming pays, is an ex< 
perience still better illustrated in national history than in 
a landlord's account books. The admitted fact, that joint- 
stock companies are beaten wherever individuals compete 
with them, is a still more certain fact when the joint-stock 
company comprehends the whole nation. This transfer^ 
ence of power from constituencies to members of parlia- 
ment, from these to the executive, from the executive to a 
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boai'd, ftom the board to its inspectors, and &oni inspeo- 
tors throngh their subs down to the actnal workers — ^this 
operating throngh a series a levers, each of which absorbs 
in Motion and inertia part of the moving force ;- is aa bad, 
in virttie of its complexity, as the direct employment by 
society of individaals, private companies, and spontane- 
ously-formed institutions, is good, in virtue of its simplicity. 
Fnlly to realize the contrast, we most compare in detail 
the worting of the two systems. 

Officialism is - habitoally slow. When noji-govem- 
mental agencies are dilatory, the pnblic has its remedy: it 
ceases to employ them, and soon finds quicker ones. Un- 
der this discipline all private bodies are tanght prompt- 
ness. But for delays in State-departments there is no such 
easy cure. Life-long Chancery suits must bo patiently 
"borne ; Musenm-catalognes must be hopelessly waited for. 
While, by the people themselves, a Crystal Palace is de- 
signed, erected, and filled, in the course of a few months, 
the legislature takes twenty years to build itself a new 
house. WMle by private persona, the debates are daily 
printed and dispersed over the kingdom within a few 
honrs of their utterance, the Board of Trade tables are 
regularly published a month, and sometimes more, after 
date. And so throughout. Here is a Board of Health 
which, dnce 1849, has been about to close the mefropoU- 
, tan graveyards, but has not done it yet ; and which has 
80 long dawdled over projects for cemeteries, that the 
London Necropolis Company has taken the matter out of _ 
its hands. Here is a patentee who has had fourteen years' 
correspondence with the Horse Guards, before getting a 
definite answer respecting the use of his improved boot for 
the Army. Here is a Pljrmouth portradmiral who delays 
sending ont to look for the missing boats of the Amazon 
until ten days after the wreck. 

Again^ officialism is stupid. Under the natural course 
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of things e&ah citizen tends towards Ms fittest function. 
Those who are competent to the kind of work they under- 
take, succeed, and, in the average of oases, are advanced 
in proportion to their efficiency ; while the incompetent, 
society soon finds out, ceases to employ, forces to try some- 
thing easier, and eventually tnms to use, Bnt it is qnite 
Otherwise in State-organizations, Here, as every one 
knows, Tairth, age, back-stairs intrigue, and sycophancy, 
determine the selections, rather than merit. The "fool of 
the lamijf " readily finds a pl^e in the Church, if " the 
family" have good connections, A youth, too ill-educated 
for any active profession, does very well for an officer in 
the Army. Gray hair, or a title, is a fer better guarantee 
of naval promotion than genius is. Nay, indeed, the man 
of capacity often finds that, in government offices, superi- 
ority ia a hindrance — that Hb chiefs hate to be pestered" 
with his proposed improvements, and are offended by his 
implied criticism. Not only, therefore, is legislative ma- 
chinery complex, but it is made of inferior materials. 
Hence the blunders we daily read of— the supplying to 
the dockyards from the royal forests of timber unfit for 
use ; the administration of relief during the Irish famine 
in such a manner as to draw labourers from the field, and 
diminish the subsequent harvest by one-fourth ;* the filing 
of patents at three difTerent offices and keeping an in- 
dex at none ; the building of iron, war-vessels that should 
be of wood, and the insisting on wood, for miul-steamers 
that should be of iron. Everywhere does this bungling 
show itseli^ from the elaborate &ilnre of House of Com- 
mons ventilation down to the publication of the London 
Gazette, which invaribly comes out wrongly folded. 

A turther characteristic of officialism is its extrava- 
gance. In its chief departments. Army, Navy, and Churchy 

• See Evidence of Major Lardom. 
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. it employs far more officers tlian are needfiil, and pays 
some of the neeleBS ones exorbitantly. The work done by 
the Sewers Commission has cost, as Sir B. Hall tells us, 
from 300 to 400 per cent, over the contemplated outlay ; 
while the management charges have reached 35, 40, and 
4S per cent, on the expenditure. The trnatees of Rams- 
gate Harhoor — a harbour, by the way, that has taken a 
century to complete — are spending 1 8,000t a year in doing 
what 5,000f. has been proved sufficient for. The Board of 
Health is causing new surveys to be made of all ^e towns 
under its control — a proceeding which, as Mr. Stephenson 
states, and as every tyro in engineering knows, is, for 
drainage purposes, a wholly needless expense. These 
public agencies are subject to no such influence as that 
which obliges private enterprise to be economicaL Trad- 
ers and mercantile bodies succeed by serving society 
cheaply. Sach of them as cannot do this are continually 
supplanted by those who can. They cannot saddle the 
nation with the results of their extravagance, and so are 
prevented from being extravagant. On works that are to 
return a profit it does not answer to spend 48 per cent, of 
the capital in superintendence, as in the engineering 
department of the Indian Government ; and Indian rail- 
way companies, knowing this, manage to keep their su- 
perintendence charges within 8 per cent. A shopkeeper 
leaves out of his accounts no item analagous to that 
6,000,000t of ita revenues, which Parliament allows to be 
deducted on the way to the Exchequer, Walk through a 
manu&ctory, and yon see that the stem alternatives, care- 
fulness or ruin, dictate the saving of every penny ; visit one 
of the national dockyards, and the conunents yon make on 
any glaring wastefiilness are carelessly met by the slang 
phr^e — " Kunky pays." 

The unadaptiveneaa of officialism is another of its vices. 
Unlike private enterprise which quickly modifies ita action 
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to meet emei^encies — anlike the ehopkeeper who promptly 
finds the wherewith to satisfy k Bnddeo- demand — unlike 
the railway company which doubles its trains to carry a 
special influx of passengers ; the law-made instrumentality 
lumbers on under all varieties of eircumstances through 
its ordained routine at its hahitoal rate. By its very 
nature it is fitted only for the average requirements, and 
inevitably fails under nnusnal requirements. Tou cannot 
step into the street withont having the contrast thrust 
upon yon. Is it summer? Tou see the water-carts going 
their prescribed rounds with scarcely any regard to the 
needs of the weather — to-day sprinkling afreah the already 
moist roads; to-morrow bestowing their showers with no 
greater liberality npon roads clondy with dust. Is it 
winter ? Ton see the scavengei^ do not vary in number 
and activity according to the quantity of mud ; and if 
there comes a heavy fall of sno#, you find the thorough- 
fares remaining for nearly a week in a scarcely passable 
state, without an effort being made even in the heart of 
London to meet the exigency. The late snow-fltorm, in- 
deed, supplied a neat antithesis between the two orders of 
agency in the effects it respectively produced upon omni- 
buses and cabs. Not being under a law-fixed tariff, the 
omnibuses put on extra horses and raised their ^res. The 
cabs, on the contrary, being limited in their chaises by an 
Act of Parliament which, with the usual short'aightedtiess, 
never contemplated such a contingency as this, declined 
to ply, deserted the . stands and the stations, left luckless 
travellers to stumble home with their luggage as best they 
might, and so became useless at the v%ry time of all others 
when they were moat wanted I Kot only by its unsus* 
ceptibility of adjustment does officialism entail serious in- 
conveniences, but it likewise entails great iiyusticea. In 
this case of cabs for example, it has resulted since the late 
change of law, that old calffl, which were before saleable 
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at iOl. and 12^ e^ch, are now 'onHaleable and have to be 
broken ap; and thus legislation haa robbed cab-proprietors 
of part of their capital. Again, the recently-paBBed Smoke- 
Bill for London, ■which applies only within certain, pre- 
scribed limits, has the efiect of taxing one mano&ctiirer 
while leaving ontaxed tus competitor working within a 
quarter of a mile; and so, as we are credibly informed, 
gives one advantage of ],5002L a year over another. These 
typify the infinity of wrongs, varying in degrees of hard- 
ship, which legal regulations necessarily involve. Society, 
a living, growing organism, placed within apparatuses of 
dead, rigid, mechanical formulas, cannot fail to be ham- 
pered and pinched. The only agencies which can efficiently 
serve it, are those through which its polsations hourly 
flow, and which change as it changes. 

How invariably officialism becomes cormpt every one 
knows. Exposed to no sach antiseptic as iree competi- 
tioD— not dependent for existence, as private unendowed 
organizations are, upon the maintenance of a vigorous 
vitality ; all law-made agencies &11 into an inert, over-fed 
state, Scora which to disease is a short step. Salaries flow 
in irrespective of the activity with which duty is performed ; 
continue after duty wholly ceases; become rich prizes for 
the idle well bom ; and prompt to perjury, to bribery, to 
simony. East India directors arc ele';ted not for any 
administrative capacity they may have; but they buy 
votes by promised patron^e — a patron^e alike asked 
and given, in utter disregard of the wel&re of a hundred 
millions of people. Registrars of wills not only get many 
thousands a year each for doing work which their misera* 
bly paid deputies leave half done ; but they, in some cases, 
defraud the revenue, and tlUit after repeated reprimands. 
Dockyard promotion is the result not of efficient services, 
but of political favouritism. That they may continue to 
hold rich livings, cleigymen preach what theydo not 
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believe ; biahopa make false returns of their revennee ; 
and at their electioDS to college-fellowships, weU-to^o 
priests make oath that they are pauper, pi'us et doctus. 
From the local inspector whose eyes are shut to an abuse 
by a contractor's present, up to the prime miniater who 
finds lucrative bertha for his relations, this venality is 
daily illustrated; and that in spite of public reprobation 
and perpetual attempts to prevent it. As we once heard 
said by a State-official of twenty-five years' standing — 
"Wberever there is government there is villainy." It is 
the inevitable result of destroying the direct connection 
between the profit obtained and the work performed. No 
incompetent person hopes, by offering a douceur in the 
ZVmes, to get a permanent place in amercantileofiSoe. But • 
where, as under government, there is no employer's self- 
interest to forbid — where the appointment is made by some 
one on whom inefficiency entails no loss ; there a douceur 
is operative. In hospitals, in public charities, in literary 
funds, in endowed schools, in all social agencies in which 
* duty done and income gained do not go hand in hand, the 
like corruption is found ; ,and is great in proportion as the 
dependence of income upon duty is remote. In State- 
organizations, therefore, corruption is unavoidable. In 
trading organizations it rarely makes ite appearance ; and 
when it does, the instinct of self-preservation soon pro- 
vides a remedy.. 

To all which broad contrasts add this, that while pri- 
vate bodies are enterpridng and progressive, public bodies 
are unchanging, and, indeed, obstructive. That officialism 
should be inventive nobody expects. That it should go 
out of its easy mechanical routine to introduce improve- 
ments, and this at a considerable expense of thought and 
application, without the prospect of profit, is not to be 
supposed. But it is not simply stationary ; it strenuously 
resists every amendment either in itself or in any thing 
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with which it deals. Until now that County Courts are 
taking away their practice, all officers of the law have 
doggedly opposed law reform. The universities have 
maintained an old eurrieulum for centuries after it ceased 
to be fit ; and are now stmggling to prevent a threatened , 
reconst ruction. Every postal improvement has been vehe- 
mently protested against by the postal authorities. Mr, 
Wbiston can say how pertinacious is the coiuervatism of 
Church grammar-schools. Not even the gravest conse- 
quences in view preclude official resistance: witness the 
fact that though, as a while since mentioned, Professor Bar- 
low rq)ortedin 1820, of the Admiralty compasses then in 
store, that "at least one-half were mere lumber," yet no't 
withstanding the constant risk of shipwrecks thence aris- 
ing " very little amelioration in this state of things appears 
to have taken place until 1838 to 1849. "• Nor is official 
obstmctivenesB to be readily overborne even by a powei^ 
iul public opinion: witness the fact that, though, for 
generations, nine-tenths of the nation have disapproved 
this ecclesiastical system which pampers the drones and 
starves the workers, and though commissions have been 
appointed to rectify it, it still remains substantially as it 
was: witness again the fact, that though since 1818, there 
have been a score attempts to rectify the scandalous mal- 
administration of Charitable Trusts — though ten times in 
ten successive years, remedial measures have been brought 
before Parliament — ^the abases still continue in all their 
grossness. Not only do these legal instrumentalities resist 
reforms in themselves, but they Under reforms in other 
things. In defending their vested interests, the clergy delay 
the closing, of town burial-grounds. As Mr. Lindsay can 
show, government emigration-agents are checking the use of 
iron for sailing-vessels. Excise officers prevent improve- 

* " Sudimenlai? MagnetiBm, by Sir W. Snow HairU. Pttrt KL, p. t(S. 
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ments in the processes they have to overlook. That orgauio 
conservatism which is visible in the daily conduct of all 
men, is an obstacle which in private life self-interest slowly 
overcomes. The prospect of profit does, in the end, teach 
, larmers that deep draining is good ; though it takes long 
to do this. Manu&cturers do, ultimately, leam the most 
economical speed at which to work their steam-engines ; 
though precedent has long misled them. But in the pub- 
lic service, where there is no self-interest to overcome it, 
this conservatism exerts its full force; and produces results 
alike disastrous and absurd. For generations after book- 
keeping had become universal, the Exchequer accounts 
were kept by notches cut on sticks. In the estimates for 
the current year appears the itenr, "Trimming the oil- 
lamps at the Horse-Guards." 

Between these law-made agencies, and the sponta- 
neously-formed ones, who then can hesitate? The one 
class are slow, stupid, extravagant, unadaptive, corrupt, 
and obstructive : can any point out in the other, vices 
that balance these ? It is true that trade has its dishon- 
esties, speculation its follies. These are evils inevitably 
entailed by the existing imperfections of humanity. It is 
equally true, however, that these imperfections of human- 
ity are shared by State-fanctionaries ; and that being un- 
checked in them by the same stem discipline, they grow 
to far worse results. Given a race of men having a eer 
tain proclivity to misconduct, and the question is, whether 
a society of these men shall be so o^anized that ill-con- 
duct directly brings punishment, or whether it shall be so 
organized that punishment is but remotely contingent on 
ill-conduct? Which will be the most healthful commu- 
nity — that in which agents who perform their functions 
badly, inmiediately suffer by the withdrawal of public 
patronage ; or that in which such agents can be .made to 
suffer only through an apparatus of meetings, petitions, 
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polling booths, parliamentary- dirisions, cabinet-coundlB, 
and red-tape doouments 7 Is it not an absurdly Utopian 
hope that men will behave better when correction is &r 
removed and ancertain than when it is near at hand and 
inevitable ? Yet this is the hope which most political 
schemers unconsciously cherish. Listen to their plans, 
and yon find that just what they propose to have done, 
they assume the appointed agents will do. That func- 
tionaries are trustworthy is their first postulate. Doubt- 
less could good officers be ensured, much might he said 
for officialism ; just as despotism would have its advan- 
tages conld we ensure a good despot. 

If, however, we would duly realize the contrast be- 
tween the artificial tad the natural modes of achieving 
social desiderata, we must look not only at the vices of 
the one but at the virtuea of the other. These are many 
and important^ Consider first how immediately every 
private enterprise ia dependent upon the need for it ; and 
how impossible it is for it to continue if there be no need. 
Daily are new trades and new companies established. If 
they subserve some existing public want, they take root 
and grow. If they do not, they die of inanition. It 
needs no agitation, no act of Parliament, to put them 
down. As* with all natural organizations, if there is no 
fanction for them, no nutriment oomes to them, and they 
dwindle away. Moreover, not only do the new agencies 
disappear if they are superfluous, hut the old ones cease 
to be when they have done their work. Unlike law-made 
instrumentalities — unlike Herald's Offices, which are main- 
tained for ages after heraldry has lost all value — unlike 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which continue to flourish for gener- 
ations after they have become an abomination ; these pri- 
vate instrumentalities dissolve when they become needless, 
A widely-ramified coaching system ceases to exist as soon 
us a more efficient railway system comes into being. And 
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not simply does it cease to exist, and to abetract Ainds, 
but the materials of which it was made are absorbed and 
turned to use. Coachmeo, guards, and the rest, are em- 
ployed to profit elsewhere— do not continue Tfor twenty 
years a burden, like the compensated officials of some 
abolished department of the State. 

Consider again how neeesaarily these nnordained agen- 
cies fit themselves to their work. It is a law of all organ- 
ized things, that efficiency presupposes apprenticeship. 
Not only is it true that the young merchant must begin 
by carrying letters to the post, that the way to be a suc- 
cessful innkeeper is to commence as waiter — not only is it 
true that in the development of the intellect there must 
come first the perceptions of identity and duality, nest of 
namber, and that without these, arithmetic, algebra, and 
the infinitesimal calculus, remain impracticable ; but it is 
true that thei'e is no part of any organism whatever but 
begins in some very simple form with some insignificant 
function, and passes to its final stage through sncccssive 
phases of complexity. Every heart is at first a mere 
pulsatile sac ; every brain begins as a slight enlargement 
of the spinal cord. This law equally extends to the 
social oi^anism.' An instmmentality that is to work well 
must not be designed and suddenly put together by legis- 
lators, but must grow gradually from a germ ; each suc- 
cessive addition must he tried and! proved good by expe- 
rience before another addition is made ; and by this tenta- 
tive process only, can an efficient instramentality be pro- 
duced. From a trustworthy man who receives deposits 
of money, insensibly grows up a vast banking system, 
with its not^, checks, bills, its complex transactions, 
and its Clearing-house. Pack-horses, then waggons, then 
coaches, then steam-carriages on common roads, and, 
finally, steam-carriages on roads made for them — such has 
Veen the slow genesis of our present means of commnni* 
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cation. Not a trade in the directory but has formed itself 
an apparatus of manufactnrers, brokers, travellers, and dis- 
tribators, in bo gradnal a 'waythat ao one can trace the steps. 

And BO vith organizations of another order. The Zoo- 
logical Gardens, the largest and best thing of its kind in 
' the world, began as the private collection of a few^.natur- 
aUstB. The best working-class school known — that at 
Price's fectory— commenced with half-a-dozen boys sitting 
among the candle-bozea, ^er hours, to teach themBelves 
writing with worn-out pena. Mark, too, that as a conse- 
quence of their mode of growth, these spontaneons agen- 
cies expand to any extent required. The same stimulus 
which brought them into being makes them send their 
ramifications wherover they are needed. But supply does 
not thoa readily follow demand in governmental agencies. 
Appoint a board and a staff, tx their duties, and let the 
apparatus have a generation or two to consolidate, and 
you cannot get it to fulfil larger requirements without 
some act of parliament obtained only after long delay and 
difficulty. 

Were there space, much more nught be said upon the 
superiority of what naturalists would call the exogenous 
order of institutions over the endogenous one. But, from 
the point of view indicated, the further contrasts between 
their characteristics will be sufficiently visible. 

Hence then the &ct, that while the one order of means 
is ever Ikiling, making worse, or producing more evils 
than it cures, the other order of means is ever succeeding, 
ever improving. Strong ai; it looks at the outset, State- 
agency perpetually disappoints every one. Puny as are 
its first stages, private effort daily achieves results that 
astound the world. It is not only that joint-stock com- 
panies do so much— it is not only that by them a whole 
kingdom is covered with railways in the same time that 
't takes the Admiralty to build a hundred-gun ship ; but 
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it is that law-made ihatrumentalities are outdone even l-y 
individnalB. The often.qaoted contraat between the Acad- 
emy whose forty membera took fifty-eix yeara to com^e 
the French Dictionary, while Dr. Johnson alone compiled 
the Enghsh one in eight — a contrast HtUl marked enough 
after making dne set-off for the difference in the works — ■ 
is by no means without a parallel. Sundry kindred facts 
may be cited. That great sanitary desideratum — ^the 
hringing of the New River to London — which the wealth- 
i^t corporation in the world attempted and failed, Sir 
Hugh Myddleton achieved single-handed. The first canal 
in England — a work of which government might have 
been thought the fit projector, and the only competent 
executor — was undertaken and finished as the private 
speculation of one man — the Duke of Bridgewater. By 
his own unidded ezcrtioDS, William Smith completed that 
great achievement, the geological map of Great Britain ; 
meanwhile, the Ordnance Survey — a very accurate and 
elaborate one, it is true — has ah'cady occupied a large 
staff for some two generations, and will not he completed 
before the lapse of another. Howard and the prisons of 
^Europe ; Bianconi and Irish travelling ; Waghom and the 
Overland route ; Dargan and the Dublin Eshibition — do 
not these suggest startling contrasts ? While private gen- 
tlemen like Mr, Denison, build model lodging-houses in 
which the deaths are greatly below the average, the State 
builds barracks in which the deaths are greatly above the 
average, even of the much-pitied town populations : bar- 
racks, which, though filled with, picked men under medi- 
cal Hupervision, show an annual mortality per thousand of 
13'e, 17'9 and even 20'4; though among civilians of the 
same age in the s&me places, the mortality per thousand 
is but 11*9.* While the State has lud out large sums, at 

* See "SlaUsUcal Reports on the Sckncsa, Horlalit;, and TnTaMding 
untmgBt the Trooj^" 13S3. 
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Parkhorat, in the effort to reform javfenile criminals, who 
are not leformed; Mr. Ellis takes fifteeii of the worst 
yonng thieves in London — thieves considered by the po- 
lice utterly irreclaimable — and reforms them alL Side by 
side with the Emigration Board, nnder whose management 
handreds die of fever from close packing, and under whose 
licence sail vesBels which, like the Washington, ai-e the 
homes of ftaud, bmtality, tyranny, and obscenity, stands 
Mrs. Chisholm's Family Colonization Loan Society, which 
does not provide worse accommodation than ever before, 
bnt much better; which does not demoralize by promis- 
cuous crowding, but improves by mild discipline ; which 
does not pauperize by charity, but encourages providence; 
which does not increase our taxes, but is self-supporting. 
Here are lessons for the lovers of legislation. The State 
outdone by a working shoemaker I The State beaten by 
a woman! 

Yet still stronger becomes this contrast between the 
results of public action and private action, when we re- 
member that the one is constantly eked out by the other, 
even in doing the things unavoidably left to it. Passing 
over military and naval departments, in which much is 
done by contractors, and not by men receiving govern- 
ment pay — pasong over the Church, which is constantly 
extended not by law but by voluntary effort — passing over 
the Universities, where all the efficient teaching is given 
not by the appointed officers but by private tutors ; let us 
look at the mode iu which our judicial system is worked. 
Lawyers perpetually tell us that codification is impossi- 
ble; and there are many simple enough to believe them. 
Merely remarking, in passing, that what government and 
all its employes cannot do for the Acts of Parliament in 
general, was done for the 1,500 Costoms acts in 1825 by 
the energy of one man — ^Mr. Deacon Hume — let us see 
how the absence of a digested system of law is made 
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good. In preparing themselTes for the bar, and finally 
the bench, law students, by years of research, have to gain 
an acqn^tance with this vast mass of unorganized legiB- 
lation ; and that organization which it is held imposeiblo 
for the State to effect, it is held possible (sly sarcasni on 
the State 1) for each student to effect for himseK Every 
judge can privately codify, though "united wisdom" can- 
not. But how is each judge enabled to codify? By the 
private enterprise of men who have prepared the way for 
him ; by the partial codifications of Blackstone, Coke, and 
others; by the digests of Partnership Law, Bankruptcy 
Law, Law of Patents, Laws affecting Women, and the 
rest that daily issue from the press ; by abstracts of cases, 
and volumes of reports — every one of them unofficial prod- 
ucts. Sweep away all these fractional codifications made 
by individuals, and the State would be in utter ignorance 
of its own laws 1 Had not the bunglings of legialatora 
been made good by private enterprise, the administration 
of justice would have been impossible ! 

Where, then, is the warrant for the conatantly-propoBed 
extensions of legislative action ? If, as we have seen in a 
lai^e class of cases, government measures do not remedy 
the evils they aim at ; if, in another lai^e class, they make 
these evils worse instead of remedying them; and if, in 
a third large class, while curing some evils they entail 
others, and often greater ones — ^if, as we lately saw, pub- 
lic action is continually outdone in efficiency by private 
action ; and if, as just shown, private action is obliged to 
make up for the shortcomings of public action, even in 
fulfilling the vital fiinctions of the State ; what reason is 
there for wishing more public administrations f The 
advocates of such may claim credit for philanthropy, and 
for ingenuity, hut not for wisdom ; unless wisdom is shown 
ty disregarding experience, 
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"Mnch of this argument b l>eside the queation," will 
Kjoin our opponents. " The tme point at ifiBue Ib, not 
whether individnAls and companies outdo the State when 
they come in competition with it, hut whether there are 
not certain social wants which the State alone can satisfy. 
Admitting that private enterprise does much, and does it 
well, it is neverthelesa true that we have daily thrust upon 
onr notice many desiderata which it has not achieved, and 
is not achieving. In these cases its incompetency is ob- 
vious; and in these oases, therefore, it behooves the State 
to make up for its deficiencies: doing this, if not well, yet 
as well as it can." 

Hot to fall back upon the many experiences already 
quoted, showing that the State is likely to do more harm 
than good in attempting this ; cor to dwell upon the fact, 
that, in most of the alleged cases, the apparent insuffi- 
ciency of private enterprise is a reeidt of previous State- 
interferences, as may be conclusively shown ; let us deal 
with the proposition on its own terms. Though there 
would have been no need for a Mercantile Marine Act to 
prevent the unseaworthiness of ships, and the ill-treatment 
of sailors, had Acre been no Navigation Laws to produce 
these; and though were all like cases of evils and short- 
eominga directly or indirectly produced by law, taken out 
of the category, there would probably remain but small 
basis for the plea above pat; yet let it he granted that, 
every artificial obstacle being removed, there would still 
remain many desiderata unachieved, which there was no 
seeing how spontaneous effort could achieve. Let all this, 
we say, be, granted; the propriety of legislative action 
may yet be rightly qnestioned. 

For the said plea involves the quite unwarrantable 
assumption that social agencies will continue to work only 
as they are now working j and will produce no results but 
those they seem likely to produce. It ia the habit of this 
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school of thinkers to make a limited human intelUgenco 
the measnrQ of phenomena which it requires omniscience 
to grasp. That which it does not see the way to, it does 
not believe will take place. Though society has, genera- 
tion after generation, been growing to developments 
which none foresaw, yet there ia no practical belief in 
unforeseen developments in the fntnre. The parliament- 
ary debates constitute an elaborate balancing of proba- 
bilities, having for data things as they are. Meanwhile 
every day adds new elements to things as they are, and 
seemingly improbable resnlts constantly ocenr. Who, a few 
years ago, expected that a Leicester-square refugee would 
shortly become Emperor of the French? Who looked 
for free trade from a landlords' ministry ? Who dreamed 
that Irish over-population would spontaneously core itself, 
as it is now doing ? So far from social changes arising in 
likely ways, they almost always arise in ways that, to 
common sense, appear nnlikely. A barber's shop was not 
a probable-looking place for the germination of the cotton 
manuiacture. No one suppoaed that important agricul- 
tural improvements would come from a Leadenhall-street 
tradesman. A farmer would have been the last man 
thought of to bring to bear the screw propulsion of steam- 
ships. The invention of a new order of architecture we 
should have hoped from any one rather than a gardener. 
Yet while the most unexpected changes are daily wrought 
out in the strangest ways, legislation daily assumes that 
things will go, just as human foresight thinks they will 
go. Though by the trite exclamation — "What would 
our fore&thers have s^d I " there ia a constant acknowledg- 
ment of the fact, that wonderful results have been acMeved 
in modes wholly unforeseen, yet there seems no belief that 
this will be agEun. Would it not be wise to admit such a 
probability into our politics ? May we not rationally infer 
that, as in the past so in the future ? 
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This strong faith in Stat&-agencies is, however, acoom- 
paoied by ao weak a faith in natural agenciea (the two 
being antagonist ic), that, spite of past experience, it will 
by many be thought absard to rest in the conviction, that 
existing social needs will be spontaneously met, though 
we cannot say how they will, be met Nevertheless, illus- 
trations exactly to the point are now transpiring before 
their eyes. Instance the adulteration of food — a thing 
which law has unsuccessfully tried to stop time after time, 
and which yet there seemed no power but law competent 
to deal with. Law, however, having tried and foiled, 
here steps in The Lancet, and, with a view to extend its 
circulation, begins publishing weekly analyses, and gives 
lists of honest and dishonest tradesmen. By-and-by we 
shall be having such lists published in other papers, as 
portions of these, reports have been already. And when 
every retailer finds himself thus liable to have his sins 
told to aU his customers, a considerable improvement may 
be expected. Who, now, would have looked for such a 
remedy as this ? 

Instance, again, the scarcely credible phenomenon 
lately witnessed in the midland counties. Every one has 
heard of the distress of the stockingers — a chronic evil of 
some generation or two's standing. Repeated petitions 
have prayed Parliament for remedy; and legislation has 
made attempts, but without success. The disease seemed in- 
corable. Two or three years since, however, the circular 
knitting machine was introduced — a machine immensely 
outstripping the old stocking-frame in productiveness, but 
which can make only the legs of stockings, not the feet. 
Doubtless, the Leicester and Kottingham artisans regarded 
this new engine with alarm, as one likely to intensiiy their 
miseries. On the contrary, it has wholly removed them. 
By cheapening production, it has so enormously incre^ed 
consumption, that the old stocking-frames, which were 
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befora too many by half for the work to be done, are noir 
all employed in pnttmg feet to the lega 'which new ma- 
ohines make. How insane would he have been thought 
who anticipated core irom such a cause t If from the 
unforeseen removal of evils we turn to the unforeseen 
achievement of deaiderata, we find like cases. No one 
recognized in Oersted's electro-magnetic discovery the 
germ of a new agency for the catching of criminals and 
the facilitation of commerce. No one expected railways 
to become agents for the diffusion of cheap literature, as 
they now are. No one supposed when the Society of 
Arts was planning an international ezhibition of manufac- 
tures, that the result would be a place for popular recrea- 
tion and cnltore at Sydenham. 

But there is yet a deeper reply to the appeals of impa- 
tient philanthropists. It is not simply that social vitality 
may be trusted by-and-by to fulfil each much-exaggerated 
requirement in some quiet spontaneous way — ^It is not sim- 
ply that when thus naturally fulfilled it will be fulfilled 
efficiently, instead of being botched as when attempted 
artificially ; but it is that until thus naturally fulfilled it 
ought not to he fulfilled at all. A startling paradox, this, 
to many; but one quite justifiable, as we hope shortly to 
show. 

It was pointed out some distance back, that the force 
which produces and sets in motion every social mechan- 
ism — governmental, mercantile, or other — is some accumu- 
lation of personal desires. As there is no individual ac- 
tion without a desire, so, it was urged, there can he no 
social action without an aggregate desire. To which 
there here remains to add, that as it is a general law of 
the individual that the intenser desires — those corre^ond- 
ing to all-essential functions — are satisfied first, and if need 
be to the neglect of the weaker and less important ones; 
8o, it must be a general law of society that the chief requi- 
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sites of social life — those necessary to popular existence 
and multiplication— -will, in the natural order of things, 
be subBerved before those of a less pressing kind. HaT- 
Lng a common root in hnmanity, the two series of phe- 
nomena cannot fail to accord. As the private man first 
ensures himself food ; then clothing and shelter ; these 
being secured, takes a wife ; and, if he can afford it, pres- 
ently supplies himself with carpeted rooms and piano, and 
wines, hires servants, and gives dinner parties ; bo, in the 
evolution of society, we see first a combination for defence 
f^ainst enemies, and for the better pursuit of game ; by- 
and-by come such political arrangements as are needed to 
maintain this combination ; afterwards, under a demand 
for more food, more clotheB, more houses, arises division 
of labour ; and when satisfaction of the animal wants has 
been tolerably provided for, there slowly grow up science, 
and literature, and the. arts. Is it not obvious that these 
successive evolutiona occur in the order of their import- 
ance ? Is it not obvious, that being each of them pro- 
duced by an aggregate desire they must occur in the orde r 
of their importance, if it be a law of the individual that 
the strongest desires correspond to the most neediiil ac- 
tions ? Is it not, indeed, obviona that the order of rela- 
tive importance will he more uniformly followed in social 
action than in individual action ; seeing that the personal 
idiosynerasieB which disturb that order in the latter case 
are averaged in the former f 

If any one does not see tbia, let him take up a book 
describing life at the gold-diggings. There he will find 
the whole process exhibited in Httlc. He will read that 
as the diggers- must eat, they are compelled to ofier ench 
prices for food, that it pays better to keep a store than to 
dig. As the store-keepers muBt ■ get supplies, they will 
give enormous sums for carriage from the nearest town ; 
and some men quickly seeing they can get rich at that, 
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make it their bosineas. This briogs drays and horses 
into demand ; the high rates draw these &om all quarters, 
and after them wheelwrights and hameas-makers. Black- 
smiths to sharpen pickaxes, doctors to onre fevers, get pay 
exorbittoit in proportion to the need for them ; and are so 
bronght flocking in proportionate numbers. Presently 
commodities become scarce; more must be fetched from 
abroad; s^ors mast have increased wages to prevent 
them from deserting ; this Deoessitates higher charges for 
fi-eight ; higher freights quickly bring more ships ; and so 
there rapidly develops an organization for supplying goods 
from all parts of the world. Every phase of this evolu- 
tion takes place in the order of its necessity; or as we say 
— in the order of the intensity of the desires subserved. 
Each man does that which he finds pays best ; that which 
pays best is that for which other men will give most ; that 
for which they will give most is that which, under the 
eirciunBtaneeB, they most desire. Heilce the succession 
must be throughout from the more important to the less 
important. A requirement which at any period still re- 
mains unfulfilled, must be one for the fiilfilment of which 
men will not pay so much as to make it worth any one's 
while to fulfil it — must be a less requirement than all the 
others for the fiilfilment of which they will pay more ; and 
must wait until other more needful things are done. Well, 
is it not clear that the same law holds good in every com- 
munity? Will it not be true of the later phases of social 
evolution, as of the earlier, that when uncontrolled the 
smaller d^derata are postponed to the greater? No 
reasonable person can doubt it. 

Hence, then, the justification of the seemiog paradox, 
that until spontaneously frdfilled a public want should not 
be (ulfilled at alL It must, on the average, result in our 
complex state, as in simpler ones, that the thing left 
undone is a thing by doing which citizens cannot gidn so 
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much ss by doing other things — is therefore a thing which 
society does not want done so mnch ss it wants these 
other things done ; and the corollary is, that to effect a 
neglected thing by artificially employing citizens to do it, 
is to leave undone some more important thing which they 
■would have been doing — is to sacrifice the greater requi- 
site to the smaller. 

"Bat," it will perhaps be objected, "if the things done 
by a government, or at least by a representative govern- 
ment, are also done in obedience to some aggregate desire, 
why may we not look for this normal subordination of 
the more needibl to the less needful in them too ?" The 
reply is, that though they have a certain tendency to fol- 
low this order — though those primal desires for public 
defence and personal protection, out of which government 
originates, were satisfied through its instrumentality in 
proper auooeaBion — though poasibly some other eariy and 
simple requirements may have been so too ; yet, when the 
desires are not few, universal, and intense, but like those 
remaining to be satisfied in the latter stages of civiliza- 
tion, numerons, partial, and moderate, the judgment of 
a government is no longer to be trusted. To select out 
of an inmiense number of minor wants, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, felt in different degrees by different 
classes, and by a total mass varying in every case, the 
want that is moat pressing, is a task which no legislature 
can accomplish. No man or men by inspecting society 
can see what it most needs ; society must be left to J^eel 
what it most needs. The mode of solution must be expei^ 
imental, not theoretical. When left, day after day, to 
experience evils and dissatisfactions of various kinds, 
affecting them in various degrees, citizens gradually ac- 
quire repugnance to these proportionate to their greatness, 
and corresponding desires to get rid of them, which are 
ikely to end in the worst inconvenience being iirst re- 
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moved. And however irregular this process may be— 
and we admit that men's habits and prejudices produce 
many anomalieB, or seeming anomaiiea, in it — it is a pro- 
cess fer more trustworthy than are legislative judgments. 
For those who question this there are instances ; and that 
the parallel may be the more conclusive, we will take a 
case in which the ruling power is deemed specially fit to 
decide ; we refer to our means of communication. 

Do those who mountain that railways would have been 
better liud out and constructed by government, hold that 
the order of importance would have been as uniformly 
followed as it has been by private enterprise? Under the 
stimulus of an enormoua traffic — a traffic too great for the 
then existing means — ^the first line sprang np between 
Liverpool and Manchester. Next came the Grand Junc- 
tion and the London and Birmingham ; afterwards the 
Great Western, the South Western, the South Eastern, 
the Eastern Counties, the Midland. Since then subsidiary 
lines and branches have occupied our capitalists. As 
they were quite certEun to do, companies made first the 
most needed, and therefore the best-paying lines ; under the 
same impulse that a labourer chooses high wages in prefer- 
ence to low. That government would have adopted a hetr 
ter order can hardly be, for the best has been followed ; 
but that it would have adopted a worse, all the evidence 
we have goes to show. In default of materials for a direct 
parallel, we might quote cases of injudicious road-maHng 
from India and the colonies. Or, as exemplifying State- 
efforts to facilitate communication, we might dwell on the 
fact, that while our rulers have sacrificed hundreds of lives 
arid spent untold treasure in seeking a Northwest passage, 
which would be useless if found, they have left the explor- 
ation of the Isthmus of Panama, and the making railways 
and canals through it, to private companies. But, not 
to make much of this indirect evidence, we will content 
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ourselves with the one sample of a State-made channel for 
commerce, which we have at home — the Caledonian CanaL 
TJp to the present time, this public work has cost upwards 
of 1,100,000£; it has now been open for many years, and 
salaried emissaries have been constantly employed to get 
traffic for it; the results, as given in its forty-seventh 
annual report, issued in 1852, are — receipts during the 
year, 7,909/.; expenditure ditto, 9,261?. — loss, 1,352/. Has 
any such lai^e mvestment been made with such a pitiiul 
result by a private canal company ? 

And if a government is so bad a jndge of the relative 
importance of social requirements, when these require- 
ments are of the same kind, how worthless a judge must it 
be when they are of different Mnds. If^ where a fcur share 
of intelligence might be expected to lead them right, leg- 
islators and their officers go so wrong, how terribly will 
they err where no amount of intelligence would suffice 
them — where they must daily decide among hosts of 
needs, bodily, intellectual, and moral, that admit of no 
direct comparison ; and how disastrous must be the results 
if they act out their erroneous decisions. Should any one 
need this bringing home to T'i'" by an illnstration, let him 
read the following extract from the last of the series of 
letters some time since published in the doming Chroni- 
cle, on the state of agriculture in France. After express- 
ing the opinion that French farming is some century be- 
hind English &rming, the writer goes on to say ; 

*'There are two causes principally chargeable with 
this. In the first place, strange as it may seem in a conn- 
try in which two-thirds of the population are agricnltnr- 
ists, ^riculture is a very unhonoured occupation. Devel- 
op in the slightest degree a Frenchman's mental faculties, 
tnd he flies to a town as surely as steel filings fly to a 
loadstone. He has no rural tastes, no delight in rural 
habits. A French amateur farmer would indeed be a sight 
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to Bce. Again, this national tendency is directly encoar. 
aged by the centralizing Bystem of government — by the 
multitude of officials, and by the payment of all function- 
ariea. From all parts of France, men of great energy and 
resonrce struggle up, and fling themselves on the world 
of Paria. There they try to become great innctionaries, 
Throngh every department of the eighty-four, men of less 
energy and resource straggle up to the eh^-lieu — the pro- 
vincial capital. There they tiy to become little function- 
aries. Go still lower — deal with a still smaller scale— and 
the result will be the same. As is the department to 
France, bo is the arrondisBement to the department, and the 
commune to the arrondissement. All who have, or think 
they have, heada on their shoalderB, struggle into towns to 
fight for office. All who are, or are deemed by themselves 
or others, too stnpid for any thing else, are left at home to 
till the fields, and breed the cattle, and prune the vines, 
as their ancestors did for generations before them. Thus 
there is actually no intelligence left in the country. The 
whole energy, and knowledge, and resource of the land 
are barreled np in the towns. Ton leave one city, and in 
many cases yon will not meet an educated or cultivated 
individual nntil you arrive at another — all between is 
utter intellectual barrenness." — Morning Chronicle, Au- 
gust, 1861. 

To what end now is this constant abstraction of able 
men from rural districts ? To the end that there may be 
enough functionaries to achieve those many d^iderata 
which French governments have thought ought to be 
achieved — to provide amusements, to manage mines, to 
construct roads and bridges and erect nnmerous buildings 
— to print books, encourage the fine arts, control this 
trade, and inspect that manufecture — to do all the thousand- 
and-one things which the State does in France. That the 
army of officers needed for this may be mainttdned, agri- • 
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cnlture mnBt go tinofficered. That certain social convea- 
iences may be better secured, the chief social aecessity 
is neglected. The very basis of the national life is sapped, 
to gain a tew non-essential adrantages. Said we not trnly, 
then, that nntU a requirement is spontaneonsly fulfilled, it 
should not be fulfilled at all? 

And here indeed we may recognize the close kinship 
between the iimdamental fallacy involved in these State- 
meddlings and the fallacy lately exploded by the free- 
trade agitation. These vaiiona law-made instrumentali- 
ties for effecting ends that might otherwise not yet be 
effected, all embody a subtler form of the protectionist 
hypothesis. The same short-sightedness which, looking 
at commerce, prescribed bounties and restrictions, looking 
at social affairs in general, prescribes these multiplied 
administrations; and the same criticism applies alike to 
all its proceedings. 

For was not the error that vitiated every law aiming 
at the artificial maintenance of a trade, substantially that 
which we have just been dwelling upon: namely, the 
overlooking the fact, that in setting people to do one 
thing, some other thing is necessarily left undone f The 
statesmen who thought it wise to protect home-made 
silks against French silks, did so under the impression that 
the manuiactnre thus secured constituted a pure gaitt to 
the nation. They did not reflect that the men employed 
in this m^in&cture would otherwise have been producing 
something else — a something else which, as they could 
produce it without legal help, they could more profitably 
produce. Landlords who have been so anxious to prevent 
foreign wheat from displacing their own wheat, have 
never duly realized the fact, that Lf their fields would not 
yield wheat so economically as to prevent the feared dis- 
placement, it simply proved that they were growing unfit 
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crops in place of fit crops ; and bo working their land at a 
relative lose. In all c^es where, by reetrictive 4nties, a 
trade has been upheld that would otherwise not have 
existed, capital haa been turned into a channel lesa pro- 
ductive than some other into which it would naturally 
have flowed. In the absence of these restrictions, the 
article made woald have been fetched from some place 
where it was more cheaply made ; and in exchange for it 
we should have given some article in which aptitude and 
local circumstances enabled ns to excel those with whom 
we thus exchanged. And so, to pursue certain State- 
patronized occupations, men have beon drawn from more 
advantageous occupations. 

Is it not, then, as above alleged, that the same over- 
sight runs through all these interferences ; be they with 
commerce, or be they with other things ? Is it not that 
in employing people to achieve this or that desideratum, 
legislators have not perceived that they were thereby pre- 
venting the achievement of some other desideratum ? 
Has it not been constantly assumed that each proposed 
good would, if secured, he a pure good ; instead of being 
a good purch^able only by sabmission to some evil that 
would else have been remedied? And may we not ration- 
ally believe that, as in trade, bo in other things, labour 
■\vill spontaneously find ont, better than any government 
can find out for it, the things on wMch it may best expend 
itself? Undoubtedly we may. Rightly regarded, the 
two propositions are identical. This division into com- 
mercial and non-commeroial affairs is quite a superficial 
one. All the actions going on in society come under the 
generalization — human effort administering to human de- 
sire. Whether the administration be effected through a 
process of buying and selling, or whether in any other 
way, matters not so far as the general law of it is con- 
cerned. In all cases it will be true that the stronger 
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deijU«B will get themselves satisfied before the weaker 
ones ; aad in all ca^es it will be tme that to get eatisfiic- 
tioa for the weaker ones before they would natarally have 
it, is to deny satisfaction to the stronger ones. 

To the immense positive evils entitled by over-legisla- 
tion have to be added the equally great negative evils — 
evils which, notwithstanding their greatness, are scarcely 
at all recognized, even by the far-seeing. It is not simply 
that the State does those things which it onght not to do, 
bat that, 03 an iTievitable coruequence, it leaves nndone 
those things which it ought to do. Time and human 
activity being limited, it necessarily follows that legisla- 
tors' sins of comtnisaion entail corresponding sins of omi»' 
sion. The injury is unavoidably doubled. Mischievous 
meddling involves disastrous neglect ; and until statesmen 
are ubiquitoos and omnipotent, must ever do so. It is in 
the very" nature of things that an agency eiiiployed for 
two puiposes must fiilfil both imperfectly ; partly because 
while fulfilling the one it cannot be fulfilling the other, and 
partly because its adaptation to both ends implies incom- 
plete fitness for either. As has been well said apropos of 
this point — "A blade which is designed both to shave and 
to carve, will certainly not shave so well as a razor or 
carve so well as a carving-knife. An academy of painting, 
which should also be a bank, would in all probability 
exhibit very bad picture and discount very bad bills. A 
gas company, which should also be an infant-school society, 
would, we apprehend, light the streets 111, and teach the 
children iU,"* 

And if an institution undertakes, not two functions, 
bat a score — ^if a government, whose office it is to defend 
citizens against aggressors, foreign and domestic, engages 

■ JifisiurjA Eetiea, April, 18B». 
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also to disseniinate Christianity, to admmistcr ctaiity, to 
teach children their lessons, to adjust prices of food, to 
inspect coal-mines, to regulate railways, to superintend 
honse-btuldiug, to arrange cab-&res, to look into people's 
stint-traps, to vaccinate tlieir children, to send out emi- 
grants, to prescribe boors of labonr, to examine lodging- 
houses, to test the knowledge of mercantile captains, to 
provide public libraries, to read and anthorizc dramas, to 
inspect passenger-ships, to see that small dwellings are 
supplied with water, to regnlate endless things from a 
banker's issues down to the boat-&res on the Serpentine — 
is it not manifest that its primary dnty most be ill dis- 
chained in proportion to the multiplicity of affiurs it busies 
itself with? Is it not manifest that its time and energies 
mast be frittered away in schemes, and inquiries, and 
amendments, in proposals, and debates, and divisions, to 
the utter neglect of its essential office? And does not a 
glance over the debates make it manifest that this is the 
fact? and that, while parliament and public are alike occu- 
pied with these chimerical projects, these mischievous 
interferences, these Utopian hopes, the one thing needful is 
left almost undone ? 

See here, then, the proximate cause of all our legal 
abominations. We drop the substance in our efforts to 
catch shadows. While our firesides, and dubs, and tav- 
erns are filled with talk about corn-law questions, and 
church questions, and education questions, and sanitary 
questions — all of them raised by over-le^slation — the jus- 
tice question gets scarcely any attention ; and we daily 
submit to be oppressed, cheated, robbed. This institution, 
which should succour the man who has fallen among 
thieves, turns him over to solicitoi^, barristers, and a legion 
of law-officers ; drains his purse for writs, briefe, affida- 
vits, subpoenas, fees of all kinds and expenses innumera- 
ble; involves him in the intricacies of common courts, 
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chancGry oonrts, saltB, coanter-smts, and appeals; and 
often mins where it Bhould aid. Meanirhile, meetingB ate 
oalled, and leading articles written, and yotes asked, and 
BodeticB formed, and agitations carried on, not to rectify 
these gigantic eyils, bat partly to abolish our anc^tors' 
mifichievooB meddlingB, and partly to establiBh meddlings 
of our own. Is it not obvions that this fetal neglect is a 
result of this mistaken offioiousness ? Suppose that exter- 
nal and internal protection had been the sole recognized 
functions of the legislature. Is it conceivable that our 
administration of justice would have been as corrupt as 
now ? Can any one believe that had parliamentary elec- 
tions been habitually contested on questions of legal re- 
form, our judicial system would still have been what Sir 
John Romilly calls it — " a technical system invented for 
the creation of costs"? Does any one suppose that, if the 
efficient defence of person and property had been the con- 
stant subject-matter of hustings pledges, we should yet be 
waylaid by a Chancery Court which has now more than 
two hundred millions of property in, its clutches — which 
keeps suits pending fifty years, until all the funds are gone 
in fees — which swallows in costs two .millions annually? 
Dare any one assert that had constituencies been always 
canvasaed on principles of law-reform versus law-conserva- 
tism. Ecclesiastical Courts would have continued for cen- 
toiies fattening on the goods of widows and orphans? 
The questions are next to absurd. 

A child may see that with the general knowledge peo- 
ple have of legal corruptions and the universal detestation 
of legal atrociti^ an end would long since have been put 
to them, had the administration of justice always been Che 
political topic. Had not the public mind been constantly 
preoccupied, it could never have been tolerated that a 
man, neglecting to file an answer to a bill in due course, 
should be imprisoned fifteen years for contempt of court, 
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as Mr. Jamee Taylor waa. It woold have been imposBible 
that on the abolition of their Binecurea the Bwom-clerks 
should hare been compensated by the oontinaance of their 
exhorbitant incomes, not only till death, but for seven 
years after, at a total estimated cost of £700,000. Were 
the State confined to its defensive and judicial functions, 
not only the people but legislators themselves would agi- 
tate against abuses. The sphere of activity and the 
Dpportuniti^ for distinction being narrowed^ all the 
thought, and industry, and eloquence which members of 
Parliament now expend on countless impracticable schemes 
and countless artificial grievances, would be expended in 
rendering justice pure, certain, prompt, and cheap. The 
complicated follies of our legal verbiage, which the unini- 
tiated cannot understand, and which the initiated inteipret 
in various senses, would be quickly put an end to. We 
should no longer constantly hear of Acts of Parliament so 
bunglingly drawn up that it requires half a dozen actions 
and judges' decisions onder them, before even lawyers can 
say how they apply. There would be no such stupidly- 
designed measures as the Railway Winding-up Act ; which 
though passed in 1848 to close the accounts of the bubble 
schemes of the mania, leaves them still unsettled in 18B4 
— which, even with funds in hand, withholds payment 
from creditors whose claims have been years since 
admitted. Lawyers would no longer be suffered to main- 
tEun and to complicate the present absurd system of land 
titles ; which, besides the litigation and ruin it perpetually 
causes, lowers the value of estates, prevents the ready 
application of capital to them, checks the development of 
agriculture, and so, seriously hinders the improvement of 
the peasantry and the prosperity of the country. In short, 
the follies, terrors, and abominations which now environ 
law would cease ; and that which men now shrink firom 
as an enemy they would come to regard as what it pur- 
ports to be — a friend. 
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Hot vast then is the negative evil, wbich, in addition 
to the positive evils before ennmerated, this meddling 
policy entails on us ! How many are the grievances men 
bear, from which they would otherwise be ft-ee ! Who is 
there that has not submitted to injuries rather than run the 
risk of heavy law-costs ? Wbo is there that has not aban- 
doned just claims rather than " throw good money after 
bad"? Who is there that has not paid unjust demands 
rather than withstand the threat of an action? Who is 
there that cannot point to property that has been alienated 
from his family froia lack of litnds, or courage to fight for 
it ? Who is there that has not a relation ruined by a law- 
suit ? Who is there that does not know a lawyer who has 
grown rich on the hard earnings of the needy and the 
savings of the oppressed ? Who is there that cannot 
name a once wealthy man who has been brought by legal 
iniquities to the workhouse or the lunatio asylum ? Who 
is there that has not, within his own personal knowledge, 
evidence of the great extent to which the badness of our 
judicial system vitiates our whole social life: renders 
almost every femily poorer than it would otherwise be ; 
hampers almost every business transaction; infiicts daily 
anxieties on every trader? And all this continual loss 
of property, time, temper, comfort, men quietly submit 
to from being absorbed in the pnrsnit of impracticable 
schemes which eventually briing upon them other losses of 
kindred nature. 

Nay, the case is even worse. It is distinctly proveable 
that many of these evils, about which bo great an outcry 
is raised, and to cure which special Acts of Parliament are 
so loudly invoked, are themselves produced by the dis- 
graceful administration of our judicial system. For et- 
ample, it is well known that the horrors out of which our 
sanitary agitators make political capital, are found in theif 
greatest intensity on properties that have been for a genera- 
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tion in Chancery — are distinctly traceable to tlie ruin thus 
brOQgbt about ; and would never have existed bnt for the 
inJamooa corniptions of law. Again, it has been clearly 
shown that the long-drawn miseries of Ireland, which have 
been the subject of endlesa legislation — of Coercion Bills, 
of Poor Laws, of Rates in Aid, of Drainage Bills, of tinker- 
ings without number — have been mainly produced by 
inequitablel and-tennre and the complicated system of 
entEul : a system wbicb wrought such inTolvementa as to 
prevent salee ; which practically negatived all improve- 
ment; which brought landlords to the workhouse; and 
which required an Incumbered Estates Act to cut its 
gordiau knots and render the proper cultivation of the 
soil poraiblc 

Judicial negligence, too, is the mcun cause of rtulway 
accidents. If the State would duly fiilfil its true function, 
by giving passengers an easy remedy for breach of eon- 
tract when trains are behind time, it would do more to 
prevent accidents than can be done by the minutest in- 
spection, or the moBt cunningly-devised regulations ; for 
it is notorious that the majority of accidents are primarily 
caused by irregularity. In the case of bad house-building, 
also, it is obvious that a cheap, rigorous, and certain 
administration of justice, would make Building Acts nced- 
lesH. For is not the man who erects a bouse of bad 
materials ill put together, and, conoealing these with 
papering and plaster, sells it as a substantial dwelling, 
guilty of fraud ? And should not the law recognize this 
traud as it does in the analogous case of an unsound horse ? 
And if the legal remedy were easy, prompt, and sure, 
would builders be such fools as to continue transgressing? 
So is it in numerous other cases : the evils which men 
perpetually call upon the State to cure by superintend- 
ence, themselves ^xi^e frQn^ th^ non-perfoi'mance of its 
original duty. 
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ObseiTe then how this vicionB policy complicates it- 
Belf — how it acts and reacts, and multiplies its injanes. 
Not only does meddling legislation fail to core the evils it 
aims at ; not only does it make many evils worse ; not 
only does it create new evils greater than the old ; bat 
while doing this it entails on men all the terrible oppre&- 
sions, robberies, cruelties, ruin, that flow from the non- 
administration of justice : and not only to the positive 
evils does it add this vast negative one, but this again, by 
fostering many social abuses that would not else exist, 
fiimishea occasions for more meddlings which again act 
and react in the same way. And thus as ever, " things 
bad began make strong themselves by ilL" 

After as^gning reasons thus fundamental, for oondeniu- 
ing all State-action save that which universal experience 
has proved to be absolutely needful, it would seem super- 
fluons to assign subordinate ones, Were it called for, we 
might, taking for text Mr. Lindsay's work on " Naviga- 
tion and Mercantile Marine Law," say much upon the 
complexity to which this process of adding regulation to 
regulation — each necessitated by foregoing ones — ulti- 
mately leads: a complexity which, by the misunderstand- 
ings, delays, and disputes it entails, greatly hampers our 
social life. Something, too, might be added upon the 
pfertnrbing effects of that " gross delusion," as M. Gnizot 
calls it, " a belief in the sovereign power of political ma- 
chinery" — a delusion to which he partly ascribes, and, 
we believe, rightly so, the late revolution in France ; and 
a delusion which is fostered by every new interference. 
But, passing over these, we would dwell for a short space 
upon the national enervation which this State-superin- 
tendenoe produces — an evil which, though secondary, is, 
BO &r irom being subordinate, perhaps greater than any 
other. 
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The enthiiBiaBtio phllatitliropist, urgent for some act of 
parliament to remedy this evil or Becnre the other good, 
thinks it a veiy trivial and far-fetched objection that the 
people will be morally iojured by doing things for them 
'nstead of leaving them to do things themselveB. lie 
vividly realizes the benefit he hopes to get achieved, which 
id a positive and readily imaginable thing ; he does not 
realize the diffused, invieihle, and slowly-accnmnlating 
effect wroaght on the popular mind, and so does not 
believe in it ; or, if he adnuts it, thinks it beneath con- 
sideration. Woold he but remember, however, that all 
national character is gradually produced by the daily 
action of circumstancea, of which each day's result seems 
BO insignificant aa not to be worth mentioning, he would 
see that what is trifling when viewed in its increments, 
may be formidable when viewed in its sum totaL Or if 
he would go into the nursery, and watch how repeated 
actions — each of them apparently unimportant, create, in 
the end, a habit which will affect the whole future life ; 
he would be reminded that, every influence brought to bear 
on human nature tells, and if continued, tells seriously. 
The thoughtleM mother who hourly yields to the requests 
— "Mamma, tie my pinafore," "Mamma, button my shoe," 
and the like, cannot be persuaded that each of these con- 
cessions is detrimental ; bat the wiser spectator sees that 
if this policy be long pursned, and be extended to other 
things, it will end in hopeless dependence. The teacher 
of the old school who showed hia pupil the way out of 
every difficulty, did not perceive that he was generating 
an attitude of mind greatly militating against success in 
life. The modem instrnctor, however, induces hia pupil 
to solve his difficnlties himself; believes that in so doing 
he is preparing him to meet the difficulties which, when 
he goes into the world, there will be no one to help him 
through; and finds confirmation for this belief in the fact 
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Well, ia it not obvions that this lelationship between 
discipline and succesB holds good nationally P Are not 
nations made of men; and arc not men subject to the same 
laws of modification in their adult aa in their early years ? 
Ib it not true of the dmnkard, that each caronse adds a 
thread to his bonds ? of the trader, that each acquisition 
strengthens the -wish for acquisitions ? of the paaper, that 
■ the more you assist him the more he -wants? of the busy 
man, that the mote he has to do the more he can do ? 
And does it not follow that if every individoal ia snbject 
to this process of adaptation ta conditions, a whole nation 
most be so— that just in proportion as its members are 
little helped by extraneous power they will become self- 
helping, and in proportion as they are much helped they 
will become helpless ? "What folly is it to ignore these 
results because they are not direct, and not immediately 
visible. Though slowly wrought out, they are inevitable. 
We can no more elude the laws of human development 
than we can elude the law of gravitation : and bo long as 
they hold true must these effects occur. 

If we are asked in what special directions this alleged 
helplessness, entailed by much State-superintendence, 
shows itself; we reply that it is seen in a retardation of 
all social growths requiring self-confidence in the people 
— in a timidity that fears all difficulties not before encoun- 
tered — in a thoughtless contentment with things as they 
are. Let any one, after duly watching the rapid evolu- 
tion going on in England, where men have been compara- 
tively little helped by governments — or better still, after 
cont«mplating the unparalleled progress of the United 
States, which is peopled by self-made men, and the recent 
descendants of self-made men ; — ^let such an one, we say, 
go on to the Continent, and consider the relatively slow 
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advance which things are there making; and the still 
glower advance they wonid make bat for English enter- 
prise. Let him go to Holland, and see that though the 
Dntch earif showed themselves good mechanicB, and have 
hadahnndaiit practice in hydranliCB, Amsterdam has heea 
without any dae supply of water nntil now that works 
are being estahlished by an English company. Let him 
go to Berlin^ and there be told that, to give that city a 
water-supply snch as London has had for generations, the 
project of an English firm is abont to be executed by 
English capital, under English superintendence. Let him 
go to Paris, where he will find a similar lack, and a like 
remedy now under consideration. Let him go to Vienna, 
and learn that it, in common with other continental cities, 
is lighted by an English gas-company. Let him go on 
the Rhone, on the Loire, on the Danube, and discover 
that Englisbmen established ateam navigation on those 
rivers. Let him inquire concerning the railways in Italy, 
Spain, France, Sweden, Denmark, how many of them are 
English projects, how many have been largely helped hy 
English capital, how many have been executed by Eng- 
lish contractors, how many have had English engineers. 
Let >ii'n discover, too, as he will, that where railways have 
been govermnenfr-made, as in Hnssia, the energy, the per- 
severance, and the practical talent developed in England 
and the United States have be^i called in to ^d. 

And then if these illustrations of the progreasiveness 
of a self-dependent race, and the torpidity of paternally- 
governed ones, do not snffice.hini, he may read Mr. Laing's 
successive volumes of European travel, and there stndy 
the- contrast in detaiL What, now, is the cause of this 
contrast ? In the order of nature, a capacity for self^elp 
must in every case have been brought into existence by 
the practice of self-help ; and, other things equal, a lack 
of this capacity must in every case have arisen from the 
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lock of demand for it Do not these two antecedents and 
their two oonfleqnents agree Trith the facta as presented in 
England and Europe ? Were not the inhabitants of the 
two, Bomo centnriea ago, mnch npon a par in point of en- 
terprise? Were not the English even behind, in their 
tnaQn&cturee, in their colonization, and in their com- 
merce ? Haa not the immense relative change the English 
have nndergone in this respect, been coincident with the 
great relative selfdependence they have been since habitu- 
ated to ? And IB not this change proximately ascribable to 
this habitual selfdependence ? Whoever doubts it, is asked 
to assign a more probable cause. Whoever admits it, most 
admit that the enervation of a people by perpetual State- 
aide is not a trifling consideration, but the most weighty 
consideration. A general arrest of national growth he will 
see to be an evil greater than any special benefits can com- 
pensate for. And, indeed, when, alter contemplating this 
great &ct, the overspreading of the Earth by the Anglo- 
Saxons, he remarks the absence of any parallel phenome- 
non exliibited by a continental race — when he refiects how 
this difference must depend cMefiy on difference of charac- 
ter, and how such difference of character has been miunly 
produced by difierence of discipline ; he will perceive that 
the policy pursued in this matter may have a large share 
in determining a nation's ultimate &te. 

We are not sanguine, however, that argument will 
change the convictions of those who put tlieir trust in 
legislation. With men of a cert^ order of thought the 
foregoing reasons will have weight. With men of another 
order of thought they will have little or none : nor would 
any accnmnlation of such reasons affect them. The truth 
that experience teaches, has itB limits. The experiences 
that will teach, must be experiences that can be appreci- 
ttod ; and experiences exceeding a certiun degree of GO]n- 
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plexity become inappreciable to the majority. It ia thna 
with moBt social phenomena. If we remember that for 
these two thousand years and more, manldiid have been 
making regulations for commerce, which hare all along 
been strangling some trades, and killing others with kind- 
ness ; and that thongh the proois of this have been con- 
stantly before their eyes, they have only just discovered 
that they have been uniformly doing miaohief; — if we 
remember that even now only a small portion of them see 
this; we are taught that perpetually-repeated and ever- 
accomtilating experiences will fail to teach, antil there 
exist the mental conditions required for the assimilation of 
them. Nay, when they are assimilated, it is very imper- 
fectly. The tmth they teach is only half understood, 
even by those supposed to understand it best. For exam- 
ple, Sir Robert Feel, in one of his last speeches, after de- 
scribing the immensely-increased consumption consequent 
on iree trade, goes on to say ; 

" If, then, you can only continue that consumption — ^if, 
hy your legislation, under the favour of Providence, you 
can Tnaintain the demartdfor labow and make your trade 
and manufactures prosperous, yon are not only increasing 
the sum of human happiness, but are giving the agricul- 
turists of this country the b^t chance of that increased 
demand which must contribute to their weliare." — Times, 
Feb. 22, 1860. 

Thus the prosperity really due to the abandonment of 
all legislation, is ascribed to a paiticular kind of legisla- 
tion. "Tow can maintain the demand," he says; "you 
can make trade and manufactures prosperons ;" whereas, 
the facts he quotes prove that they can do this only by 
doing nothing. The essential tmth of the matter — that 
law had been doing immense harm-, and that this prosperi- 
ty resulted not from law, but from the absence of law— is 
misBod; and his faith in legislation in general, which 
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ihonld, by tliis experience, have been greatly shaken 
Beenungly remains as strong as eter. Here, again, is the 
Honae of Lords, apparently not yet believing in the rela- 
tionship of supply and demand, adopting vrithin these few 
weeks, the standing order — 

"That before the first reading of any bill for making 
any work in the coiiatruction of which compulsory power 
is sought to take thirty houses or more inhabited by the 
labouring classes in any one parish or place, the promo- 
ters be required to deposit in the office of the clerk of the 
parliaments a statement of the number, description, and 
situation of the said houses, the number (so far as they 
can be estimated) of persons to be displaced, and whether 
any and what provision is made in the hill for remedying 
the inconvenience Wcely to arise from such displace- 
mente." 

If, then, in the comparatively simple relationships of 
trade, the teachings of experience remain for so many ages 
unperceived, and are so imperfectly apprehended when 
they are perceived, it is scarcely to be hoped that where 
all social phenomena — moral, intellectual, and physical — 
are involved, any due appreciation of the truths display- 
ed will presently take place. The facts cannot yet get 
recognized as facts. As the alchemist attributed his suo- 
cessiye disappointments to some disproportion in the in- 
gredients, some impurity, or some too great temperature, 
and never to the intility of hia process, or the impoasibili- 
ty of hia aim ; ao, every failure cited to prove the impo- 
tence of State-regulations the law-worahipper explains 
away as being caused by this trifling oversight, or that 
little mistake : all which oversights and mistakes he assures 
you will in future be avoided. Eluding the facts as he 
does after this &shion, volley after volley of them produce 
no effect. 

Indeed, this &ith in governments is in a certain sense 
6* 
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organic ; and can dlmluiBh only by being outgrown. A 
sabtle form of ietishism, it is as natural to the present 
pliase of human evolution as its groEser prototype was 
to an earlier phase. From the time when rulers were 
thought demi-gode, there has been a gradual decline in 
men's estimates of their power. This decline is still in 
progress, and has atill fir to go. Doubtless, every incre- 
ment of evidence fiirthers it in some degree, though not to 
the degree tJiiat, at first appears. _ Only in so far as it modi- 
fies character does it produce a permanent effect. For 
while the mental type remains the same, the removal of 
a special error is inevitably followed by the growth of 
other errors of the same genus. All superstitions die hard; 
and we fear that this belief in government-omnipotence 
will form no exception. 
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THE MORALS OF TRADE. 



"V"TrT"E are not about to repeat, ander the above title, 
V V the oftea-told tale of adulterations: albeit, were it 
our object to deal with this familiar topic, there are not 
wanting fresh materials. It is rather the leas-observed 
and leBS-lcnown dishoneatiea of trade, to ivhich we would 
here draw attention. The Same lack of conscientionsnesa 
which Bhows itself in the mixing of starch with cocoa, in 
the dilution of butter with lard, in the colouring of con- 
fectionary with chromate of lead and arsenite of copper, 
must of course come out in more concealed fornis; and 
these are nearly, if not quite, as numerous and as mia- 
ohievous. 

It is not true, as many suppose, that only the lower 
classes of the conunercial world are guilty of fraudnlent 
dealings : those above them are to a great extent blame- 
worthy. On the average, men who deal in bales and tons 
differ bat little in morality from men who deal in yards 
and ponnds. Illicit practices, of every form and shade, 
from venial deception up to all bat direct theft, may be 
brought home to the higher grades of onr commercial 
world. Tricks innumei-able, lies acted or nttered, elabor- 
ately-devised frauds, are prevalent — many of them estab' 
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lUhed as " coBtoms of the trade ;" nay, not only estab- 
lished bat defended. 

Passing over, then, the much-reprobated shopkeepers, 
of whose delinquencies most people know something, lot 
ns torn onr attention to the delinquencies of the classes 
above them in the mercantile scale. 

The bnsinesB of wholesale honses — ^in the clothing- 
tvades at least — is chiedy managed by a class of men 
called " buyers." Each wholesale establishment is usually 
divided into several departments; and at the head of each 
of these departments is placed one of these functionaries. 
A buyer is a partially-independent snb-trader. At the 
beginning of the year he is debited with a certiun share of 
the capital of his employers. With this capital be trades. 
From the makers he orders for his department such goods 
as he thinks will find a market ; and for the goods thus 
bought he obtEuns an large a sale as he can among the 
retailers of his connection. The accounts show at the end 
of the year, what profit has been made on the capital over 
which he has conmiand ; and according ta the resnlt, his 
engagement is continued, perhaps at an increased salary, 
or he is discharged. 

Under such circumstances, bribery would hardly be 
expected. Tet we learn, on unquestionable authority, 
that buyers habitually bribe and are bribed. Giving pres- 
ents, as a means of obtaining custom, is an established and 
understood practice between them and all with whom 
they have dealings. Their connection among retailers 
they extend by treating and favours ; and they are thcni- 
selvcs influenced in their purchases by like means. It 
might' be presumed that self-interest would in both cases 
negative this. But apparently, no very obvious sacrifice 
results from yielding to such infiuenoes. When, as usually 
happens, there are many manufacturers producing articles 
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of like goodness at the same prices, or many bay era be- 
tween vbose commodltieB and whose terms there is little 
room for choice, there exists no motive to pnrchase of 
one rather than another; and then, the temptation to 
take some immediate honns toms the scale. Whatever 
be the cause, however, the fiict is testified to ii3 alike in 
London and the provinces. By mann&ctorers, buyers are 
snmptnoiiBly entertained for days together, and are plied 
tbronghont the year with hampers of game, turkeys, 
dozens of wine, etc. ;. nay, they receive actual money- 
bribes : sometimes, as we hear irom a manu&cturer, in 
the shape of bank-not^s ; but more commonly in the shape 
of discounts on the amounts of their purchases. 

The extreme prevalence — universality we might say — 
of this system, is proved by the evidence of one who, dis- 
gusted as he ia, finds himself inextricably entangled iu it. 
He confessed to ns that all his transactions were thus 
tainted, " Each of the buyers with whom I deal," he 
said, " expects an occasional bonus in one form or other. 
Some require the bribe to be wrapped up ; and some take 
it without disgnise. To an offer of money, such an one 
replies — ' Oh, I don't like that sort of thing ;' but never- 
theless, he does not object to money's-wortlL While my 
ftiend So-and-so, who promises to bring me a large trade 
this season, will, I very well know, look for one per cent, 
discount in cash. The thing is not to be avoided. I could 
name sundry buyers who look askance at me, and never 
wiU inspect my goods ; and I have no doubt about the 
cause — I have not bought their patronage." And then our 
informant appealed to another of the trade, whd agreed in 
the assertion that in IJondon, their business could not he 
done on any other .terms. To such an extent is the sys- 
•«m carried, and so greedy of perquisites do some of these 
buyers become, as to absorb a great part of the profits ; 
and to make it a question whether it is worth while to 
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continue the connection. And then, aa above hinted, ttiere 
comes a 13ce Mstory of transactions between bnyera and 
retailers — the bribed being now the briber, Ono of those 
above referred to as habitnally expecting donoenrs, said 
to the giver of them, whose testimony we have just re- 
peated — " Tve spent pounds and pounds over (naming 

a large tailor), and now I tliink I have gained him over." 
To which confession this buyer added the complaint, that 
his house did not make him any allowance for sums thus 
disbursed. 

Under the buyer, who has absolute control of his own 
department in a wholesale house, come a number of assist- 
ants, who transact the business with retail traders: much 
as retail tradera' assistants transact the business with the 
general public. These higher-class assistants, working 
under the same pressure as the lower, are similarly un- 
scrupulous. Liable to prompt dismissal as they are for 
non-succeBS in Belling ; giuning higher positions as they do 
in proportion to the quantities of goods they dispose of at 
profitable rates ; and finding that no objections are made 
to any dishonest artifices they use, but rather that they are 
applauded for them ; these young men display a scarcely 
credible demoralization. As we leam from those who 
have been of them, their duplicity -is unceasing — they 
speak almost continuous falsehood ; and their tricks range 
&om the simplest to the most Machiavellian, 

Take a few samples. When dealing with a retailer, it 
is an habitual practice to hear in mind the character of 
his business; and to delude him respecting articles of 
which he has the least experience. If his shop is in a 
neighbourhood where the sales are chiefly of inferior goods 
(a &ct ascertained from the traveller), it is inierred that, 
having a comparatively small demand for superior goods, 
he is a bad judge of them ; and advantage is taken of his 
ignorance. Again, it is usual purposely to present sam- 
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plea of cloths, silks, etc, in such order as to disqualify the 
perceptions. As when tasting different foods or wines, 
the palate is disahled hy something strongly flavoured, 
from appreciating the more delicate flavour of another 
thing afterwards taken; so with the other organs of sense, 
a temporary disability follows an excessive stimnlation. 
This holds not only with the eyes in judging of colours, 
hat also, as we are told by one who has been in the trade, 
it holds with the fingers in jud^ng of textures; and cuu- 
ning salesmen are in the habit of thus partially paralyzing 
the customers' perceptions, and then ficlling second-rate 
articles as first-rate ones. Another common manceuvre is 
that of raising a false belief of cheapness. Suppose a tai- 
lor is laying in a stock of broad cloths. He is offered a 
barg^n. Three pieces are put before him — two of good 
quality, at, perhaps, lie. per yard ; and one of much iu- 
ferior quality, at 8s. per yard. These pieces have been 
porposely a little tumbled and creased, to give au appar- 
ent reason for a pretended sacrifice upon them. And the 
tailor is then told that he may have these nominally- 
damaged cloths as " a job lot," at 12s, per yard. Misled 
by the appearances into a belief of the professed sacri- 
fice ; impressed, moreover, by the fact that two of the 
pieces are reallj*worth considerably more than the price 
asked ; and not snfSoiently bearing in mind that the great 
inferiority of the third just balances this ; the tailor pr6ba- 
bly bnys : and he goes away with the comfortable convic- 
tion that he has made a specially-advantageous purchase, 
when he has really pwd the full price for every yard. A 
still more subtle trick has been described to us by one 
who himself made use of it, when engaged in one of these 
wholesale-bonse — a trick so successfal that he was often 
sent for to sell to customers who could be induced to buy 
by none other of the asdstants, and who ever afterwards 
would buy only of him. His policy was to seem extremely 
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simple and boDeet, and daring the first few purchaseB to 
exhibit hie honesty by pcnntiug ont defects in the things 
he was Belling ; and then, having gained the customer's 
confidence, be proceeded to pass off upon him inferior 
goods at Huperior prices. 

These are a few out of the various mantnuvres in con- 
stant practice. Of course there is a running accompani- 
ment of fiilsehoods, uttered as well as acted. It is ex- 
pected of the assistant that he will say whatever is needed 
to effect a sale. " Any fool can sell what is wanted," said 
a master in reproaching a shopman for not having per- 
suaded a customer to buy something quite unlike that 
which he asked for. And the unscrupulous mendacity 
thus required "by employers, and encouraged by example, 
growB to a height of depravity that has been described to 
us in words too strong to be repeated. Our informant 
was obliged to relinquish his position in one of these 
establishments, because he could not lower himself to the 
required depth of degradation. " You don't lie as though 
you believe what you say," observed one of bis fellow- 
assistants. And this was uttered as a reproach I 

As those subordinates who have fewest qualms of con- 
science are those who succeed the best, are soonest pro- 
moted to more remunerative posts, and have therefore the 
greatest chances of establishing businesses of their own; 
it miy be inferred that the morality of the heads of these 
establishments, is much on a par with that of their em- 
ploy^ . The habitual mal-praatices of wholesale-houses, 
confirm this inference. Kot only, as we have just seen, 
are assistants under a pressure impelling them to deceive 
purcbaserfi respecting the qualities of the goods they buy, 
but purchasers are also deceived in respect to the quanti- 
ties ;. and that, not by an occasional unauthorized trick, 
but by an oiganized system, for which the firm itself is 
responsible. The general, and indeed almost universal 
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practice, is, to make up goods, or to have them made up, 
in lengths that are shorter than they profess to be. A 
piece of calico nominally thirty-six yards long, never meas- 
nres metre than thirty-one yards — is understood, throngh- 
out the trade to measure only this. And the long-acci 
lating delinqnencies A^hich this custom indicates — the suc- 
cessive diminations of length, each introduced by some 
adept in dishonesty, and then imitated by his competitors 
—are now being daily carried to a still greater extent, 
wherever they are not likely to be immediately detected. 
Articles that are sold m small bundles, knots, packets, or 
such forms as negative measurement at the time of sale, 
are habitually deficient in quantity. Silk-laces called six 
quarters, or fifty-four inches, really measure four quarters, 
or thirty-six inches. Tapes were originally sold in grosses 
containing twelve knots of twelve yards each; but these 
twelve-yard knots are now cut of all lengths, from eight 
yards down to five yards, and even less — the usual length 
being six yards. That is to say, the 144 yards which the 
gross once contained, has now in some cases dwindled 
down to 60 yards. In widths, as well as in lengths, this 
deception is practised. French cotton-bndd, for instance 
(French only in name), is made of different widths; which 
are respectively Inarked 6, Y, 9, 11, etc : each figure indi- 
cating the number of threads of cotton which the width 
includes, or rather should inclnde, but does not. For 
those which should be marked 6 are marked 7 ; and those 
which should be marked J are marked 9 : out of three 
samples from different houses shown to us by oar inform- 
ant, only one contained the alleged nomber of threads. 
Fringe, again, which is sold wrapped on card, will often 
be found two inches wide at the end exposed to view, but 
will diminish to one inch at the end next the card; or per- 
haps the first twenty yards will be good, and all the rest, 
hidden under it, will be bad. These frauds are committed 
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unblashmglf, and as a matter of liiiaineBB. We have our 
selveB read in an agent's order-book, the details of an order, 
speci^ing the actual lengths of which the articlea were to 
be cut, and the much greater lengths to be marked on the 
labels. And we hare beea told by a manu&clurer who 
waa required to make up tapes into lengths of fifteen 
yards, and label them as "warrantefl IB yards," that 
when he did not label them falsely, his goods were 
sent back to him; and that the greatest concession he 
could obtain, w&a to be allowed to send them without 
labels. 

It is not to be supposed that in their dealings with 
manufacturers, these wholesale-houses adopt a code of 
morals differing much 6om that which regulates their 
dealings with ret£ulers. The facta prove it to be much the 
same. A buyer for instance (who exclusively conducts 
the purchases of a wholesale-house from manufacturers) 
will not nnfrequently take from a firat-clasa maker a small 
supply of some new fabric, on the pattern of which much 
time and money have been spent ; and this new-pattern 
fabric he will put into the hands of another maker, to have 
copied in la^e quantities. Some buyers, again, ^ve their 
orders verbally, that they may have the opportunity of 
afterwards repudiating them if they wish ; and in a case 
narrated to ns, where a manufacturer who had been thus 
deluded, wished on a subsequent occasion to guarantee 
himself by obtaining the buyer's signature to his order, he 
was refused it. « 

For other unjust acts of wholesale-houses; the heads of 
these establishments are, wo presume, responsible. Small 
manofactorers working with insufficient capital, and in 
times of depression not having the wherewith to meet 
their engagements, are often obliged to become depend- 
, ants on the wholesale-houses with which they deal ; and 
are then cruelly taken advantage of One who has thus 
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committed himgclf, bae either to aell his accamulated stock 
at a great Bacrific© — thirty to forty per cent, below its 
value— or else to mortgage it } and when the wbolesale- 
hooBe becomes the mortgagee, the manufacturer has little 
chance of escape. He is obliged to work at the whole- 
saler's terms ; and ruin almost certainly follows. This is 
especially the case iu the silk-boisery business. As was 
said to us by one of the larger silk-hoaiers, who had 
watched the destruction of many of his smaller brethren 
— "They may be spared for a while as a cat spares a 
mouse ; but they are sure to be eaten up in the end," 
And we can the more readily credit this statement, from 
having found that a like policy is pursued by some pro- 
vincial eurriera in their dealings with small shoe-makers ; 
and also by hop-merchants and maltsters in their dealings 
with small publicans. Wo read that in Hindostan, the 
ryots, when crops fell short, borrow from the Jews to 
buy seed ; and once in their clutches are doomed. It 
seems that our commercial world can famish parallels. 

Of another class of wholesale-traders — those who sup- 
ply grocers with foreign and colonial produce — we may 
say that though, in consequence of the nature of their 
business, their mal-practices are less numerous and multi- 
form, as well aa less glaring, they are of much the same 
stamp as the foregoing. Unless it is to be supposed that 
sugar and spices are moral antiseptics as well as physical 
ones, it must be expected that wholesale dealers in them 
will transgress much as other wholesale dealers do, in 
those directions where the feoilities are greatest. And 
the truth is, that both in the qualities and quantities of 
the articles they sell, they take advantage of the retail- 
ers. The descriptions they give of their commodities are 
habitually misrepreseutations. Samples sent round to 
thdr cnstomers are characterized as first-rate when they 
are really second-rate. The travellers are expected to en- 
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dorae tbeae untrue etatements. And unless the groce^' 
has adequate keenness and extensive knowledge, he is 
more or less deodved. In some cases, indeed, no akill 
will save him. There are frauds that have grown up 
little by little into customs of the trade, which the re- 
tailer mast submit to. In the purchase of st^par, for ex- 
ample, bo is imposed on in respect alike of the goodness 
and the weight, 

The history of the dishonesty is this: Originally the 
tare allowed by the mercbaot on each hogshead, was 1 i per 
cent, of the gross weight. The actual weight of the wood 
of which the hogshead was made, was at that time about 
12 per cent, of the gross weights And thus the trade 
allowance left a profit of 2 per cent, to the buyer. Gradu* 
ally, however, the hogshead has grown thicker and heavier ; 
nntil now, instead of amounting to 12 per cent, of the 
gross weight, it amounts to 17 per cent And as the 
allowance of 14 per cent still continues, the result is that 
the retail grocer loses 3 per cent- : to the extent of 8 per 
cent, he buys wood in the place of sugar. In the quality 
of the sugar, he is deluded by the practice of giving him 
a sample only from the best part of the hogshead. Dur- 
ing its voyage from Jamaica or elsewhere, the contents of 
a hogshead undergo a certrain slow draining. The molao- 
s€8, of which more or leas is always present, filters firom 
the uppermost part of the mass of sugar to the lowennost 
part ; and this lowermost part^ teohnically known as the 
" foot," is of darker colour and smaller value. The quan - 
tity of it contained in a hogshead, varies greatly; and the 
retuler, receiving a false sample, lias to guess what the 
quantity of " foot " may be ; and to his cost often under- . 
estimates it. As will be seen from the following letter, 
copied from the Pnblic Iicdg&r for the 20th Oct., 1858, 
these grievances, mora severe even than we have repre- 
sented them, are now exciting an agitation : 
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" To the Retail Grocers of the United Singdom. 
" Gendemen, — The time has aniTed for the trade at once to 
make a move for the revisioa of tares . on all raw sngare. Facta 
prove the evil of the present Bjstem to be greatJj on the increase. 
We Bubrait a case ea under, and only one out of twenty. On the 
SOth AngQst, 1SS8, we bought 8 hogsheads of Barbados, mark Ta 

K 
Invoice Tares. Ke Tares. 

No. owt. qra. lb. lb. No. cwt. qre, lb, , 

1 ... 1 2 14 6 drift. 1 . . 1 8 27 
1 . . .1 2 7 7. .18 20 

8 ... 1 2 21 8 . . 1 3 27 



8 20 



" We make a claim for £2 1». %d. ; we are told by the whole- 
sale grocer there is no redress. 

" There is another evil which the reti^ grocer has to contend 
with, that is, the mode of sampling raw aogar : die foots are ez- 
clndcd from the merchants' samples. Facts wiU prove that in 
thonsanda of hogsheada of Barbados this season there is an over- 
age of 5 cwt. of foots in eaoh ; we have tm'ned oat some with 10 
cwt, which are at least 6i. per owt less valae than sample, aad in 
these cases we are told again there is no redress. 

"These two caases are bringing hundreds of hard-working 
men to min, and will bring hundreds more unless the trade take 
it up, and we implore them to unite in obtMning so important a 
revision. 

" We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

" Wawceb and Staines.* 

"Birmingham, October 19, 1858." 

A more subtle method of imposition remains to be 

added. It is the practice of Bugar-refinera to put moiflt, 

crashed sugar into dried casks. During the time that 

elapses before one of these casks is opened by the retailer, 

* The abuses described in tbls letter hare now, we believe, been aboliabed. 
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the desiccated wood has taken up tlie cxcesa of water 
from the eagai' ; which is so brought again into good coii- 
ditioD. When the retailer, however, finding that the cask 
weighs much more than waa allowed as tare by the whole- 
sale dealer, complains to him of this excess, the reply is — 
" Send it up to us, and we will dry it and weigh it, as is 
the custom of the trade." 

^ Without further detailing these mal-practices, of which 
the above examples are perhaps the woi^t, we will advert 
only to one Other point in the transactions of these large 
houses — ^the drawing-up of trade^jirculars. It is the prac- 
tice of many wholesalers to send round to their custom- 
ers, periodic accounts of the past transactions, present con- 
dition, and prospects of the markets. Serving as checks 
on each other, as they do, these documents are prevented 
from swerving very widely from the truth. Bnt it is 
scarcely to be expected that they should be quite honest. 
Those who issue them, being in most cases interested in 
the prices of the commodities referred to in their circulars, 
are swayed by their interests in the representations they 
make respecting the probabilities of the future. Far-see- 
ing retailers are on their guard against this. A large pro- 
vincial grocer, who thoroughly understands his basiness, 
said to ns — " As a rule, I throw trade-circulars on the 
fire." And that this estimate of their trustworthiness is 
not unwarranted, we gather from the expressions of those 
engaged in other businesses. From two leather-dealers, 
■one in the country and one in London, we have heard the 
same complaint against the oircnlars published by houses 
m their trade, that they are misleading. Not that they 
state untruths; but that they produce felse impressions 
by leaving out tacts which they shonld have stated. 

In illustrating the morality of mannfecturers, wo shall 
confine ourselves to one class — those who work in silk. 
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And it will be the most convenient method of arranging 
facts, to follow the silk through its various stagea ; from 
its state when imported, to its state when ready for the 
wearer. 

Bandies of raw silk &om abroad — Dot uncommonly 
weighted with rubbish, stones, or rouleaux of Chinese cop- 
per coin, t« the Iom of the bayer — are disposed of by auc- 
tion. Forchaaes are made on behalf of the silk-dealers by 
" sworn brokers ; " and the regulation is, that these sworn 
brokers shall confine themselves solely to their functions 
as agents. From a silk-manafecturer, however, we learn 
that they are currently understood to be themselves spec- 
ulators in silk, cither directly or by prosy; and that as 
thus personally interested in prices, they become faulty as 
agents. We ^ve this, however, simply as- a prevailing 
opinion ; for the truth of which we do not vouch. 

The silk bought by the London dealer, he senda into 
the mannfactaring districts to be " thrown ; " that is, to 
be made into thread fit for weaving. In the established 
form of bargain between the silk-dealer and the silk- 
throwster, we have a strange instance of an organized and 
recognized deception ; which has seemingly grown out of 
a check on a previous deception. The throwing of sitk is 
necessarily accompanied by some waste; from broken 
ends, knots, and fibres too weak to wind. This waste 
varies in different kinds of silks from 3 per cent, to 20 per 
cent. : the average being about 5 per cent. The percent- 
age of waste being thns variable, it is obvious that in the 
absence of restraint, a dishonest silk-throwster might ab- 
stract a portion of the silk ; and on returning the rest to 
the dealer, might plead that the great diminution in the 
weight had resulted from the lai^ amonnt of loss in the 
process of throwing. Hence there has arisen a system, 
called " working on cost," which requires the throwster 
to send back to the dealer the same weight of silk which 
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he receives : the meaning of the phrase being, ve presume, 
that whatever waste the throwster makes most be at his 
own cost. Now, as it is impoBsible to throw silk without 
some waste — at least 3 per cent., and ordinarily 5 per cent. 
— this arrangement necessitates a deception; if, indeed, 
that can be called a deception which is tacitly understood 
by all concerned. The silk has to be weighted. As much 
as is lost in throwing, has to be made np by some foreign 
substance introduced. Soap is largely used for this. In 
small quantity, soap is requisite to facilitate the running 
of the threads in the process of manufactore ; and the 
quantity is readily increased. Sngar also is used. And 
by one means or other, the threads are made to absorb 
enough matter to produce the desired weight. To this 
system all sillc-throwsterB are obliged to snccnmb ; and 
some of them caiTy it to a great extent, as a means rf 
hiding either carelessness or something worse. 

The next Stage through which silk passes, is that of 
dyeing. Here, too, impositions have grown chronic and 
general. In times past, as we learn from a ribbon-manu- 
facturer, the weighting by water was the chief dishonesty ; 
bundles returned from the dyer's, if not manifestly damp, 
still containing moisture enough to make np for a portion of, 
the silk that had been kept back. And precautions had to 
be taken to escape losses thus entailed. Since then, how- 
ever, there has arisen a method of deception which leaves 
this far behind — that of employing heavy dyes. The fol- 
lowing details have been given us by a ailk-throwater. It 
is now, he says, some five-and-thirty years since this 
method was commenced. Before that time, silk lost a 
considerable part of its weight in the copper. It appears 
that the ultimate fibre of silk is coated, in issuing from the 
spinneret of the silk-womi, with a film of varnish that is 
soluble in boiling water. In dyeing, therefore, this film, 
amounting to 25 per cent, of the entire weight of the silk. 
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IB dissolved off; and the silk is rendered that mncli lighter. 
So that originally, for every sixteen onneea of silk sent to 
the dyer's, only twelve ounces were retamed. Gradually, 
however, by the use of heavy dyes, this result has been 
reversed. The silk now gains in weight ; and sometimes 
to a scarcely credible extent. According to the require- 
ment, silk is sent back irom the dyer's of any weight from 
twelve ounces to the pound, up to forty ounces to the 
pound. The original pound of silk, instead of losing four 
ounces, as it naturally would, is actually, when certain 
black dyes are Qsed, made to gain as mncb as twenty-four 
ounces ! Instead of 25 per cent, lighter, it is returned 150 
per cent, heavier — ^is weighted with 175 per cent, of for- 
eign matter ! Now as, during this stage of its manufac- 
ture, the transactions in silk are carried on by weight, it 
is manifest that in the introduction and development of 
tliis system, we have a long history of frauds. At present 
all in the trade are aware of it, and on their guard against 
it. Like other modes of adulteration, in becoming estab-; 
lished and universal, it has ceased to be profitable to any 
one. But it still serves to indicate the morals of those 
concerned. 

The thrown and dyed silk passes into the hands of the 
weaver; and here again we come upon dishonesties. 
Manufacturers of figured silks, sin against their fellows by 
stealing their patterns. The laws that have been found 
nocessary to prevent this species of piracy, show that it 
has been carried to a great extent. Even now it is not 
prevented. One who has himself suffered from it, tells us 
that manufacturers still get each other's designs by bribing 
the workmen. In their dealings with "buyers," too, some 
manufacturers resort to deceptions : perhaps tempted to 
do so by the desire to compensate themselves for the heavy 
tax paid in treating, etc. Certain goods that have already , 
been seen and declined by other buyers, are brought before 
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a subsequent otie with artfully-devised appe^ranceB of 
secrecy; accompanied by professions that these goods 
have been specially reserved for his inspection : a manten- 
vre hy ■which an unwary man is Hometimes betrayed. 
That the process of production has its delusions, scarcely 
needs saying, hi the ribbon-trade, for example, there is a 
practice called " top-ending ; " that is, making the first 
three yards good, and the rest (which is covered when 
• rolled up) of bad or loose texture — 80 " shntes " to the 
inch instead of 108. And then there comes the issuing of 
imitations made of inferior materials — textile adulterations 
as we may call them. This practice of debasement, not 
an occasional bat an estahlished one, is carried to a sur- 
prising extent ; and with surprising rapidity. Some new 
fabric, first sold at 7a. 6(?. per yard, is supplanted by suc- 
cessive counterfeits ; until at the end of eighteen months 
a semblance of it is selling at 4s. Sd. per yard. Way, still 
greater depreciations of quality and price take place — 
from 10& down to 3s., and even 2s. per yard. Until at 
length the badness of these spurious fabrics becomes so 
conspicuous, that they are unsaleable ; and there ensues a 
reaction, ending either in the reintrodnction of the origi- 
nal fabric, or in the production of some novelty to supply 
its place. 

Among our notes of mal-practices in trade, retail, 
wholesale, and manofactnring, we hare many others that 
must be passed over. We cannot here enlarge on the not 
uncommon trick of u^g false trade-marks ; or imitating 
another maker's wrappers; and so deluding purchasers. 
We must be satisfied with simply referring to the doings 
of apparently-reputable houses, which purchase goods 
known to be dishonestly obtained. And we are obliged 
to refrain Irom partionlarizing cei^ain established arrange- 
ments, existing under cover of the highest respectability. 
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wMoh seem intended to facilitate these nefariooB transac- ' 
tione. The frande we have detailed are but Bamples of a 
state of things which it would take a Tolume to describe 
in full. 

The further instances of trading-immorality vhich it 
seems desirable here to give, are those which carry with 
them a certain excase ; showing as they do how insensibly, 
and almoBt irresiBtibly, men are thmst into vicions prao- 
tices. Always, no doubt, some utterly unconscientious 
trader is the first to introduce a new form of &aud. He 
is hy-and-by followed by others who wear their moral 
codes but loosely. The more upright traders are continu- 
ally tempted to adopt this questionable devioe which those 
around them are adopting. The greater the number who 
yield, and the more general and familiar the device be- 
comes, the more difGcult is it for the remainder to stand 
out against it. The pressure of competition upon them, 
becomes more and more severe. They have to fight an 
unequal battle: debarred as they are from one of the 
sources of profit which their antagonists posBess. And 
they are finally almost compelled to follow the load of the 
rest. Take for example what has happened in the candle- 
trade. As all know, the commoner kinds of candles are 
Bold in bitches, supposed to weigh a pound each. Origi- 
nally, the nominal weight corresponded with the real 
weight. But at present the weight is habitually short, 
by an amount varying from half an ounce to two onncea 
— ^is sometimes depreciated 12^ per cent 

If, now, an honest chandler offers to supply a retailer 
at, say six shillings for the dozen pounds, the answer be 
receives is — " Oh, we get them for fivo-and-eightpence." 
" But mine," replies the chandler, " are of full weight ; 
while those yon buy at five-and-eightpence are not," 
" What does that matter to me f " the retailer rejoins — " a 
pound of candles is a pound of candles : my customers 
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buy them in the bunch, and won't know the difference 
between yoore and another's." And the honest chandler, 
being eveiywhere met with this ai^nment, finds that he 
mast either make his pounds of short weight, or gire up 
buBinesB. Take another case, which, like the last, we have 
direct from the month of one who has been obliged to 
Buocumb, It is that of a manufacturer of the elastic web- 
bing, now extensively used in making hoots, etc From a 
London house with which he dealt largely, tliia manutae- 
turer recently received a sample of webbing produced by 
some one else, accompanied by the question, " Can you 

make us this at per yard ?" (naming a price below 

that at which he had before supplied them) ; and hinting 
that if he could not do so, they must go elsewhere. On 
pulling to pieces the sample (which he showed to us), this 
manufecturer found that sundry of the threads which 
shonid have been of silk were of cotton. Indicating this 
fact to those who Bent hiTn the sample, he replied that if 
he made a like Bubstitution, he could fiimish the fabric at 
the price named ; and the result was that he eventually 
did thus fiimish it. He saw that if he did not do so, he 
must lose a considerable share of his trade. He saw fur- 
ther, that if he did not at once yield, he would have to 
yield in the end; for that other elastio-webbuig-makera 
would one after another engage to produce this adulterated 
fabric at correspondingly diminished prices ; and that 
when at length he stood alone in selling an apparently 
similar article at a higher price, his business would leave 
him. This manufacturer we have the best reason for 
knowing to be a man of fine moral nature, both generous 
and upright ; and yet we here see him obliged, in a sense, 
to implicate himself in one of theso processes of vitiation. 
It is a startling assertion, but it is none the less a true 
one, that those who resist these corruptions, often do it at 
the risk of bankruptcy : Eometimes the certainty of bank- 
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ruptcy. We do not say this simply as a manifest infer- 
ence from the conditions, as above deecrilwd; we say it 
on the -wan^nt of instances that hare been given to ns. 
From one brought up in his houee, we have had the his- 
tory of a draper, who, carrying his conscience into liis 
shop, refused to commit the current frauds of the trade. 
He would not represent his goods as of better quality 
than they really were ; be would not say that patterns 
were just ont, when they had been issued the previous 
season ; he would not warrant to wash well, colours which 
he knew to be ^gitive, Kefraining from these and the 
like mal-practices of his competitors ; and, as a conse- 
quence, daily failing to sell various articles which bis com- 
petitors would have sold by force of lying ; Ms business 
was BO unremunerative that he twice became bankrupt. 
And in the opinion of our informant, he inflicted more 
evU upon others by his bankruptcies, than he would have 
done by committing the usual trade-dishonesties. 

See, then, how complicated the question becomes ; and 
bow diflScult to estimate the trader's criminality. Often 
— generally indeed — he has to choose between two wrongs. 
'He has tried to carry oh his business with strict integrity. 
He has sold none but genuine articles ; and has given iiill 
measni'e.. Others in the same busine^ adulterate or oth- 
erwise delude; and are so able to undersell him. His 
customers, not adequately appreciating the superiority in 
the quality or quantity of his goods, and attracted by 
the apparent cheapness at other shops, desert him , An 
inspection of his books proves the alarming feet, that bis 
diminishing returns will soon be insufficient to meet his . 
engagements, and provide for his increasing family. What 
then must he do? Must be continue his present course; 
stop payment ; inflict heavy losses on bis creditors ; and 
with his wife and children turn oat into tbe streets ? Or 
jnnst he follow the example of his competitors ; use their 
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artifices ; and giro his costomera the same apparent advan- 
tage? The last not only seems the least detrimental to 
himself, but also may be considered the least detrimental 
to others. Moreover, tlie like is done by men regarded as 
respectable. Why should he rnin himself and family in 
trying to be better than his neighbours ? He will do as 
they do. 

Snch is the position of the trader ; such is the reason- 
ing by which he justifies himself; and it is hard to visit 
him with any thing liic harsh condemnation. Of course 
this statement of his case is by no means universally true. 
There are businesses in which, competition being less ac- 
tive, the excuse for felling into corrupt practices does not 
hold ; and here, indeed, we find corrupt practices much 
less prevalent. Many traders, too, have obtained connec' 
tions which secure to them adequate returns without de- 
soendii^ to small rogueries ; and they have no defence if 
they thus degrade themselves. Moreover, there are the 
men — commonly not prompted by necessity, but by greed 
— who introduce these adulterations and petty frauds ; and 
on these should descend unmitigated indignation: both as 
being themselves criminals without excuse, and as cansii^* 
criminality in others. Leaving out, however, these com- 
paratively small classes, we think that most traders by 
whom all the conunouer businesses are carried on, must 
receive a much more qualified censure than they at first 
sight seem to deserve : forced to give way, as they are, 
by the alternative of rain. On all sides we have met with 
the same conviction, that for those engi^ed in the ordi- 
nary trades, there are but two courses — either to adopt 
the practices of their competitors, or to give up businesB. 
Men in different occnpationa and in difTerent places — ^nien 
natnraUy conscientious, who manifestly chafed under the 
degradations they submitted to, have one and all expressed 
to us the sad belief that it is impossible to carry on trade 
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with Btrict rectitude. Their concurrent opinion, indepeud' 
ently given by each, ie, that the Bcmpulotisly honeat man 
muBt go the walL 

Bttt that it has "been during the past year frequently 
treated by the daily press, we might hero enter at Bome 
length on the topic of banking-delinqaeucies. As it is, 
we may presume all to be familiar -with the fects ; and 
shall limit oarselves to making a few conuncntB. 

In the opinion of one whose means of judging have 
been second to those of few, the directors of joint-atoek 
. banks have rarely been guilty of direct dishonesty. Ad- 
mitting notorious exceptions, the general feet appears to 
be, that directors hare had no immediate interests In Air- 
thering these Bpecnlations which have pi-oved so minous 
to depositorB and shareholders ; but have, usually been 
among the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather been 
the l^s flagitious, though still grave fault, of indifference 
to their responsibilities. Often with very inadequate 
knowledge, they have undertaken to trade with a vast 
amount of property belonging in great part to needy peo- 
pl& Instead of using as much care in the investment of 
this property as though it were their own, many of them 
have shown cnlpahle recklessness : either themselves loan- 
ing capital without adequate guarantee, or else passively 
allowing their colleagnes to do this. Sundry excuses may 
doubtless be made for them. The well-known defects of 
a corporate conscience, caused by divided responsibility, 
must be remembered in mitigation. And it may also be 
pleaded for such delinqnents, that if shareholders, swayed 
by reverence for mere wealth and position, choose as di- 
rectors, not the most intelligent, the most experienced, 
and those of longesf^tried probity, but those of largest 
capital or highest rank, the blame mnst not be cast solely 
on tha men so chosen ; but must be shared by the 'men 
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who chooBe tbem : and iiirthcr, most &11 on the public as 
well as on BharehdlderB ; seeing that this imviBe selection 
of directors is in part determined by the known bias of 
depositors. 

Bat after all allowances have been made, it must be 
admitted that these bank-administrators who risk the 
property" of their clients by loaning it to apecnlators, are 
near akin in morality to the speculatorH themselves. As 
these speculators risk other men's money in ondertakings 
wliieh they hope will be profitable ; so do the directors 
who lend them the money. If these last plead that the 
money thus lent, is lent with the belief that it will be , 
repaid with good interest ; the first may similarly plead 
that they expected their investment to retnm the bor- 
rowed capital along with a handsome profit. In each case 
the transaction is one of which the evil consequences, if 
they come, fall more largely on others than on the actors. 
And though it may be contended, on behalf of the direc- 
tor, that what he does is done chiefiy for the benefit of his 
constituents, whereas the speculator has in view only his 
own benefit ; it may be replied that the director's blame- 
worthineae is not the less because he took a rash step with 
a comparatively weak motive. The truth is, that when a 
bank-director lends the capital of shareholders to those to 
whom he would not lend his own capital, he is guilty of a 
breach of trust. In tracing the gradations of crime, wo 
pass from' direct robbery to robbery one, two, three, or 
more degrees removed. Though a man who speculates 
with other people's money, is not chargeable with direct 
robbery, he is chargeable with robbery one degree re- 
moved : he deliberately stakes his neighbour's property, 
intending to appropriate the gain, if any, and to let his 
neighbour suflTer the loss, if any : his crime is that of con- 
tingent robbery. And hence any one who, standing like 
ft bank-director in the position of tmstee, puts the money 
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with which he is entrusted into a speculator's hands, mast 
be called an accessory to contingent robbery. 

If so grave a condemnation is to be passed on those 
who lend trast-money to speculators, as veil as on the 
specalators who borrow ifc, what shall we say of the still 
more delinijaent class who obtain loans by fraud — who not 
only pawn other men's property when obtained, but ob- 
tain it onder ialse pretences? For how else than thus 
must we describe the doings of those who raise money by 
accommodation-biUs ? When A and B agree, the one to 
draw and the other to accept a bill of £1,000 for " value 
received ;" while in truth there has been no sale of goods 
between them, or no value received ; the transaction ia 
not simply an embodied, lie, but it becomes thereafter a 
living and active lie. Whoever discounts the bill, does bo 
in the belief that B, having become possessed of £1,000 
worth of goods, will, when the bill falls due, have either 
the £1,000 worth of goods or some equivalent, with which 
to meet it. Did he know that there were no such goods 
in the hands of either A op B, and no other property avail- 
able for liquidating the bill, he would not discount it — he 
would not lend money to a man of straw without secuiity. 

The case is intrinsically the same as though A had 
taken to the bank a forged mortgage-deed, and obtained 
a loan upon it. Practically an accommodation-bill is a 
forgery. It is an error to suppose that forgery is limited 
to the production of documents that are physically false — 
that contain signatures or other symbols which arc not 
what the J- appear to be; forgery, properly understood, 
equally includes the production of documents that are 
moraUy false. Wliat constitutes the crime committed in 
foi^ng a bank-note ? Not the mere mechanical imitation. 
This is but a means to the end ; and, taken alone, is no 
crime at all. The crime consietB in deluding others into 
the acceptance, of what seems to be a representative of so 
• 6* 
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much money, but which actually represents nothing. It 
matters not whether the delusion is effected by copying 
the forms of the letters and figures, as in a forged bank- 
note, or by copying the form of expression, as in an accom- 
modation-bill. In either case a Bemblauce of value is 
given to that which has no value ; and it is in giving this 
false appearance of value that the crime consists. It is 
true that generally, the acceptor of an accommodation- 
bill hopes to be able to meet it when due. But if those 
who think this exonerates him, will remember the many 
cases in which, by the use of forged documents, men have 
obtained possession of moneys which they hoped presently 
to replace, and were nevertheless judged guilty of forgery ; 
they will see that the plea ia insiifficient. 

We contend, then, that the manufacturerB of accommo- 
dation-bills shonld be classed as forgers. Whether, if the 
law so classed them, mnch good would result, we are not 
prepared to say. Several questions present themselves : — 
Whether such a change would cause inconvenience, by 
negativing the many harmless transactions carried ou un- 
der this fictitious form by solvent men? Whether making 
it penal to use the words "value received," miless there 
had been valued received, would not simply originate an 
additional class of bills in which these words were 
omitted? Whether it would be an advantage if bills 
bore on their laces, proofs that they did or did not repre- 
sent actual sales ? Whether a restraint on undue credit 
would not result, when bankers and discounters saw that 
certcun bills coming to them in the names of s^colative 
or unsubstantial traders, were avowed accommodation- 
bills? But these are questions we need not go out of our 
way to discuss. We are here concerned only with the 
morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate the greatness of the evils indicated, 
however, we most bear in mind both that the fraudulent 
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transactions thus entered into are nomerona, and that each 
generally becomes the cause of many others. The origi- 
nal lie is commonly the parent of further lies, which again 
give rise to an increasing progeny ; and bo on for succes- 
sive generations, multiplying as they descend. When A 
and B find their £1,000 bUl ahont to fall dae, and the ex- 
pected proceeds of their speculation not forthcoming — 
when they find, as they often do, either that the invest- 
ment has resulted in a loss instead of a gtun ; or that the 
time for realizing their hoped-for profits, has not yet come; 
or that the profits, if there are any, do not cover the ex- 
travagances of living which, in the mean time, they have 
sanguinely indulged in — when, in short, they find that the 
bill cannot be taken up ; they resort to the expedient of 
manufacturing other bills with which to liquidate the first 
And while they are about it, they usually think it will be 
as well to raise a somewhat larger sum than ia required to 
meet their out-standing engagements. Unless it happens 
that great succese enables them to redeem themselves, this 
proceeding is repeated, and again repeated. So long as 
there is no momentary crisis, it continues easy thug to 
keep afloat; and, indeed, the appearance of prosperity 
which is given by au extended circulation of bills in their 
names, bearing respectable indorsements", creates a confi- 
dence in them which renders the obtainment of credit 
easier than at first. 

And where, as in some cases, this process is oarried to 
the extent of employing men in difierent towns through- 
out the kingdom, and even in distant parts of the world, 
to accept bills, the appearances are still better kept up, 
and the bubble reaches a still greater development. As, 
however, all these transactions are carried on with 
borrowed capital, on which interest has to be paid ; as, 
further, the maintenance of this organized fraud entails 
constant expenses, as well as occasional sacrifices; and 
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as it is in tlie veiy natore of the Bystem to generate reck* 
less speciilatioii, the fabric of lies is almost certain ulti- 
mately to fall ; and, in falling, to ruin or embarrasa many 
others besides those who had given credit. 

Nor does the evil end with the direct penalties flrom 
time to time inflicted on honest traders. There is also a 
grave indirect penalty which they BoScf from the system. 
These forgers of credit are habitually instromental la low- 
ering prices below their natural leveL To meet emergen- 
cies, they are obliged every now and then to sell goods at 
a loss : the alternative being immediate stoppage. Though 
with each such concern, this is but an occasional occur- 
rence, yet, taking the whole number of them connected 
with any one business, it results that there are at all times 
some who are making sacrifices — at all times some who 
are mmatnrally depressing the market. In short, the 
capital fraudulently obtained from some traders, ia, in 
part, dissipated in rendering the business of other traders 
deficiently remunerative : often to their serious embarrass- 
ment. 

If, however, the whole truth must be said, the condem- 
nation visited on these commercial vampires is not to be 
confined wholly to them ; but is in some degree deserved 
by a much more numerous class. Between the penniless 
schemer who obtains the use of capital by felse pretences, 
and the upright trader who never contracts greater liabili- 
ties than his estate will liquidate, there lie all gradations. 
From businesses carried on entirely with other people's 
capital obtained by forgery, we pass to businesses in 
which there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a credit- 
capital of nine-tenths ; to other businesses in which the 
ratio of real to fictitious capital is somewhat greater ; and 
so on until we reach the very extensive class of men who 
trade but a little beyond their means. By insensible steps 
we advance from t^^ one extreme to the other; and 
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these most venial transgressors cannot be wholly ab- 
solved fi-om the criminality which eo clearly attaches to 
the rest. 

To get more credit than would be given were the 
state of the bosiness fully known, is in all cases the aim ; 
and the cases in which this credit is partially nnwarranted, 
differ only in degree from those in which it is wholly dn- 
warranted. As most are beginning to see, the prevalence 
of this indirect dishonesty h^ not a little to do with our 
commercial disasters. Speaking broadly, the tendency is 
for every trader to hypothecate the capital of other trad- 
ers, as weU as his own. And when A has borrowed on 
the strength of B's credit ; B on the strength of C'b ; and 
C on the strength of A's — when, throughout the trading 
world, each has made engagements which he can meet 
only by direct or indirect aid — when everybody is want- 
ing help firom some one else, to save him from falling ; a 
crash is certain. The punishment of a general unconscien- 
tionsness may be postponed ; but it is sure to come 
eventually. 

The average commercial morality cannot, of course, 
be accurately depicted in so brief a space. On the one 
hand, we have been able to give but a few typical in- 
stances of the mal-practiccs by which trade is disgraced. 
On the other hand, we have been obliged to present these 
alone ; nnqualifled by the large amount of honest dealing 
throughout which they are dispersed. While, by accumu- 
lating such evidences, the indictment might be made much 
heavier ; by diluting them with the immense mass of 
equitable transactions daily carried on, the verdict would 
be greatly mitigated. After making all allowances, how- 
ever, we fear that the state of things is very bad. And 
our impression on this point is due less to the particu- 
lar facts above given, than to the general opinion ex- 
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pressed by oar informantB. On all sides we Iiave found 
the result of long personal experience, to be the con- 
viction that trade is essentially corrupt. In tones of dis- 
gust or diacouragement, reprehension or deriston, accord- 
ing to their several natures, men in buHiness have one 
after another expressed or implied this belief. Omitting 
the highest mercantile classes, a few of the less common 
trades, and those exceptional cases where an entire com- 
mand of the market has been obtained, the uniform testi- 
mony of competent judges is, that success is incompatible 
with strict integrity. To live in the commercial world it 
appears necessary to adopt its ethical code : neither ex- 
ceeding nor lulling short of it — neither heing leas honest 
nor more honest. Those who sink below its standard are 
expelled ; while those who rise above it are either pulled 
down to it or ruined. As, in self-defence, the civilized 
man becomes savage among savages ; so, it seems that in 
self-defence, the scrupulone trader is obliged to become as 
little scrupulous as his competitors. It has been said that 
the law of the animal creation is — "Eat and be eaten;" 
and of our trading community it may be similarly said 
that its law is — Cheat and be cheated. A system of keen 
competition, carried on, as it is, without adequate moral 
restraint, is very much a system of commercial cannibal- 
ism. Its alternatives are — Use the same weapons as your 
antagonists, or be conquered and devoured. 

Of questions suggested by these iaets, one of the most 
obvious is — Are not the prejudices that have ever been 
entertained against trade and traders, thus fiilly justified ? 
do not these meannesses and dishonesties, and the moral 
degradation they imply, warrant the disrespect shown to 
men in business? A prompt affirmative answer will 
probably be looked for; bat we very mach doubt whether 
it should be given. We are rathor of opinion that these 
delinqneacies are products of the average English charac- 
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ter placed nnder special conditions. There is no good 
reason for asBntning that the trading classes are intrimic- 
ally vorse than other classes. Men taken at random fi-om 
liigher and lower ranks, wonid, most likely, if similarly 
circnmstanced, do much the same. Indeed the mercantile 
world might readily recriminate. Is it a solicitor who 
comments on tlieir misdoing ? They may quickly silence 
him by referring to the countless dark stiuns on the repu- 
tation of his fraternity. la it a barrister? His frequent 
practice of putting in pleas which he knows are not valid; 
and his established haHt of taking fees for work that he 
does not perform ; make his criticism somewhat snicidaL 
Does the condGmnation come throngh the preas ? The con- 
demned may remind those who write, of the feet that it ia 
not quite honest to utter a positiye verdict on a book 
merely glanced through, or to pen<glowing eulogies on the 
mediocre work of a friend while slighting the good one of 
an enemy ; and may further ask whether those who, at 
the dictation of an employer, write what they disbelieve, 
. are not guilty of the serioua o8ence of adulterating pui>lio 
opinion. 

Moreover, traders might contend that many of their 
delinquencies are thrust on them by the injustice of their 
customer. They, and especially drapers, might point to 
the fact that the habitual demand for an abatement of 
price, is made in utter disregard of their reasonable profits ; 
and that to protect themselves against attempts to giun 
by their loss, they are obliged to name prices greater than 
those they intend to take. They might also urge tliat the 
strait to wiiich they are often brought by the non-pay-' 
ment of accounts 'due from their wealthier customers, ia 
itself a cause of their mal-practieea : obliging them, as it 
does, to use all meauB, illegitimate as well as legitimate, 
for getting the wherewith to meet their engagements. In 
proof of the wrongs inflicted on them by the non-trading 
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classes, they- might mstance the veil-known cases of large 
shopkeepers in the Weat-end, who have been either mined 
by the nnpunctuality of their customers, or have been 
obliged periodically to stop payment, as the only way of 
getting their bills settled. And then, after proving that - 
those without excuse show this disregard of other men's ■ 
claims, traders might ask whether they, who have the 
excnse of having to contend with a merciless competition, 
are alone to be blamed if they display a like disregard in 
other forms. 

Nay, even to the guardians of sotial rectitude — mem- 
bers of the legislature — they might use the tu quojue 
argument : asking whether bribery of a customer's ser- 
vant, is any worse than bribery of an elector? or whether 
the gaining of suffrages by clap-trap hustings-speeches, 
contEuning insincere professions adapted to the taste of 
the constituency, is not aa had as getting an order for 
goods by delusive representations respecting their quality ? 
No; it seems probable that close inquiry would show few 
if any classes to be free from immoralities that are as 
great, relatively to the temptations, as these whioh we 
have been exposing. Of course they will not be so petty 
or so gross where the circumstances do not prompt petti- 
ness or grosaness ; nor so constant and organized where 
the class-conditions have not tended to make them habit- 
ual. But, taken with these qualifications, we think that 
much might be said for the proposition that the trading 
classes, neither better nor worse intrinsically than other 
classes, are betrayed into their flagitious habits by exter- 
nal causes. 

Another question, here naturally arising, is — ^Are not 
these evils growing worse ? Many of the facts we have 
cited seem to imply that they are. And yet there are 
many other facts whioh point as distinctly the other 
way. In weighing the evidence, we must bear in mind, 
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that the mucli greater public attention at present paid to 
ench matters, is itself a sonrce of error — is apt to generate 
the belief that evils now becoming recognized, are evils 
that have recently arisen ; when In truth they have merely 
been hitherto disregarded, or less regarded. It bas been 
clearly thns with crime, with distreHH, with popular igno- 
rance ; and it ia very probably thus with trading-dishones- 
ties. As it is true of individual beings, that their height 
in the scale of creation may be measured by the degree of 
their selfcoDsciousness; bo, in a sense, it is true of societies. 
Advanced and bigbly-oi^anized societies are distinguished 
from lower ones by the evolution of something that stands 
for a social a^f-consciousness — a consciousness in each 
citizen, of the state of the aggregate of citizens. Among 
ourselves there has, happily, been of late years a remarka- 
ble growth of this social self-consciousness ; and we believe 
that to this is chiefly ascribable the impression, that com- 
mercial mal-practices are increasing. 

Such facts aa have come down to us respecting the 
trade of past times, confirm this view. In his " Complete 
English Tradesman," Defoe mentions, among other man- 
ccuvreH of retailers, the fidse lights which they introduced 
into their shops, for the purpose of giving delusive appear- 
ances to their goods. He oomments on the "shop rheto- 
rick," the " flux of falsehoods," which tradesmen habitually 
uttered to their cuatomeA; and quotes their defence aa 
being that they could not live without lying. He says, 
too, that there was scarce a shopkeeper who had not a 
bag of spurious or debased coin, from which he gave 
change whenever he'oonld; and that men, even the most 
honest, triumphed in their skill in getting rid of bad 
money. These facts sbow that the mercantile morals of 
that day were,' at any rate, note better than ours ; and if 
we call to mind the numeroua Acts of Parliament passed 
in old times to prevent frauds of all kinds, we perceive 
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the like implication. Aa much may, indeed, be safely in- 
ferred from the general state of society. 

When, reign after reign, goTemments debased the 
coinage, the moral tone of the middle classes coaM scarcely 
have been higher than now. Among generations whose 
sympathy with the claims of fellow-creatures was so weak, 
that the Hlave-trade was not only thought justifiable, but 
the initiator of it was rewarded, by permission to record 
the feat in his coat of anns ; it is hardly possible that men 
respected the claims of their fellow-citizens more than at 
present. Times characterized by an administration of jus- 
tice so inefficient, that there were in London nests of 
criminals who defied the law, and on all high roads rob- 
bers who eladed it, cannot have been distinguished by 
just mercantile dealings. Wbile, conrersely, au age 
which, like ours, has seen so many equitable social 
changes thrust on the legislature by public opinion, is 
very unlikely to be an age in which the transactions 
between individuals have been growing more inequitable. 
Tet, on the other hand, it is nndeniable that many of the 
dishonesties we have described are of modem origin. 
Not a few of them have become established during 
the last thirty years; and others are even now aris- 
ing. " How are the seeming contradictions to be recon- 
ciled? 

We believe the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies 
in the &ct that while the ffreat and direct frauds have 
been diminishing, the amaU and indirect firauds have been 
increasing : alike in variety and in number. And this 
admission we take to be quite consistent with the opinion 
that the standard of commercial morals is higher than it 
was. For, if we omit, as exclnded from the question, the 
penal restraints — religious and legal — and ask what is the 
ultimate moral restraint to the aggression of man on man; 
wo find it to be — sympathy with the ptun inflicted. Now 
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the keenness of the eympathy, depending on the vividness 
with which this pain is realized, varies with the conditions 
of the case. It may be active enough to check misdeeds 
which will cauHe great suffering ; and yet not be active 
enough to check misdeeds which will cause hut Blight 
annoyance. While sufficiently acute to prevent a man 
&om doing that which will entail immediate injury on a 
given person ; it may not be sufficiently acute to prevent 
him from doing that which will entail remote injuries on 
unknown persons. And we find the &ctB to agree with 
this deduction, that the moral restraint varies according 
to tho cleameas with which the evil consequences are con- 
ceived. Many a one who would shrink &om picking a 
pocket does not scruple to adulterate his goods ; and he 
who never dreams of passing base coin, will yet be a party 
to joint-stock-bank deceptiom. Hence, as we say, the 
moltiplication of the more subtle and complex forms of 
fraud, is consistent with a general progreas in morality; 
provided it is accompanied with a decrease in the grosser 
forms of fraud. 

But the qneBtion which most concerns us is, not whether 
the morals of trade are better or worse than they have 
been ? but rather — why are they so bad ? Why in this 
civilized state of ours, is there so much that betrays the 
cunning selfishness of the savage f Why, after the care- 
ful inculcationa of rectitude during education, comes there 
in after-life all this knavery? Why, in spite of all the 
exhortations to which the commercial classes Usten every 
Sunday, do they next morning recommence their evil 
deeds ? What is this so potent agency which almost 
neutralizes the dis<dpllne of education, of law, of re- 
ligion P ■ 

Various subsidiary causes that might be assigned, 
mn^t be passed over, that we may have space to deal with 
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the chief canse. In an exhanstiye statement, BOmething 
would have to be siud on the credulity of consomers, 
which leads them to believe in repreBentatioM of impo^- 
ble advactageB; and Bomething, too, on their greediness, 
which, ever prompting them to look for more than they 
ought to get, encoarages the sellers to offer delnsiTe bar 
gains. The increased difficulty of living consequent on 
growing pressure of population, might perhaps come in as 
ft part canse; and that greater cost of bringing np a &mily, 
which results from the higher standard of edncation, might 
be added. Bnt all these are relatively insignificant. The 
great inciter of these trading mal-practices is, inteuBe de- 
sire for wealth. And if we ask — ^Why this intense desire ? 
the reply is — ^It resnlts firom the indiscriminate respect 
paid to weaUh. 

To be dlstingnished fixim the common herd — ^to be 
somebody — to make a name, a pontion — this is the univer- 
sal ambition ; and to accumulate riches, is alike the surest 
and the easiest way of iulfilling this ambition. Very early 
in life all leam this. At school, the court paid to one 
whose parents have called in their carriage to see him. Is 
COnspicuouH ; while the poor boy, whose insufficient stock * 
of clothes implies the small means of his family, soon has 
burnt into his memory tJie fact that poverty is contempti- 
ble. On entering the world, the lessons that may have 
been taught about the nobility of self-aacrifice, the rever- 
ence due to genius, the admirablenesH of. high integrity, 
are quickly neutralized by experience : men's actions prov- 
ing that these are not their standards of respect. It is 
soon perceived that while abundant outward marks of 
deference from fellow-citizens, may almost certainly be 
gained by directing every energy to the accumulation of 
property, they are but rarely to be gidned in any other 
way ; and that even in the few cases where they are other- 
wise giuned, they are not given with entire u 
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kre commonly joined with a more or lees manifest display 
of patronage. When, seeing this, the yonng man fiirther 
sees that whOe the acquisition of property is quite possi- 
ble with his mediocre endowments, the acquirement of 
distinction by brilliant discoTeries, or heroic acts, or high 
achieTementa in art, implies faculties and feelings which 
he does not possess ; it is not difficult to understand why 
he devotes himself heart and soul to buBinesB. 

We do not mean to say that men act on the consciously 
roaaoned-out conclusions thus indicated; but we mean 
tliat these conclusions are the unconsciously-formed prod- 
ucts of their daily experience. From early childhood, 
the sayings and doings of all around them have generated 
the idea, that wealth and respectability are two sides of 
the same thing. This idea, growing with their growth, 
and strengthening with their strength, becomes at last 
almost what we may call an organic conviction. And 
this organic conviction it is, which prompts the expendi- 
ture of all their energies in money-making. We contend 
that the chief stimulus is not tlie desire for the wealth 
itself; but for the applause and position which the wealth 
brings. And iu this belief, we find ourselves at one with 
various intelligent traders with whom we have talked on 
the matter. 

It is incredible that men should make the sacrifioes, 
mental and bodily, which they do, merely to get the 
material benefits which money purchases. Who would 
undertake an extra burden of business for the purpose of 
getting a cellar of choice wines for his own drinking? 
He who does iti does it that he may have choice wines to 
give his guests and gain their praises. What merchant 
would spend an additional hour at his office daily, merely 
that he might move into a larger house in a better quar- 
ter? In BO for as health and comfort are concerned, he 
knows he will he a loser by the exchange ; and would 
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never be induced to make it, vers it not for the increased 
Boeial consideration which the new hOase will bring him. 
Where is the man who would lie awake at nighte devis- 
ing means of increasing his income, in the hope of being 
able to provide his wife with a carriage, were the use of 
the carriage the sole consideration f It is becauee of the 
^dat which the carriage will give, that he enters on these 
additional anxieties. So manifest, bo trite, indeed, are 
these truths, that we should be ashamed of insisting on 
them, did not our argument require it. 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, 
is the chief stimnlus to these strivings after wealth ; then 
is the giving of this homage (when given, as it is, with 
but little discrimination) the chief cause of the dishonestiea 
into which these strivings betray mercantile men. When 
the shopkeeper, on the strength of a prosperous year and 
favourable prospects, has yielded to his wife's persnasions, 
and replaced the old furniture with new, at an outlay 
greater than his income covers — when, instead of the 
hoped-for increase, the next year brings a decrease in his 
returns — when he finds that his expenses are outrrunning 
his revenue ; then does he &II under the strongest tempta- 
tion to adopt some newly-introduced adulteration or other 
mal-practice. When, having by display gained a certain 
recognition, the wholesale trader begins to give dinners 
appropriate only to those of ten times his income, with 
other expensive entertainments to match — when, having 
for a time carried on this style at a cost greater than he 
can afford, he finds that he cannot discontinue it without 
giving up his position ; then is he moat strongly prompted 
to enter into lai^r transactions; to trade beyond his 
means ; to seek undue credit ; to get into that ever-com- 
plicating series of migdeeds, which ends in disgraceful 
bankruptcy. And if these are the facts — the undeniablo 
facts — ^then is it an unavoidable" conclusion that the blind 
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admiratioQ Trhicli society gives to mere wealth, and the 
display of -wealth, is the chief source of theee moltitudi- 
nons immoralities. 

Tea, the evil is deeper than appears — draws Its nntri- 
ment &om far below the sarface. This gigantic system 
of dishonesty, branching oat into every conceivable form 
of fi^nd, has roots that run nndemeath our whole social 
fabric, and, sending fibres into every house, suck np 
strength firom our daily sayings and doings. In every 
dining-room a rootlet finds food, when the conversation 
turns on So-and-so's successfiil speculations, hia purchase 
of an estate, his probable worth — on this man's recent 
large legacy, and the other's advantageoas match; for 
being thus talked aboat is one form of that tacit respect 
which men straggle for. Every drawing-room furnishes 
nourishment, in the admiration awarded to costliness — to 
silks that are "rich," that is, expensive; to dresses that 
contain an enormons quantity of material, that is, are 
expensive ; to laces that are hand-made, that is, expen- 
sive; to diamonds that are rare, that is, expensive; to 
china that is old, that is, expensive. And from scores of 
small remarks and minnti% of behavionr, which, in all 
circles, hourly imply how completely the idea of respecta- 
bility involves that of costly externals, there is drawn 
fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We aH, whether with self- 
approbation or not, give cxpresBion to the established 
feeling. Even he who disapproves this feeling, finds him- 
self unable to treat virtue in threadbare apparel with a 
cordiality as great as that which he would show to the 
same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely a man is 
to be found who would not behave with more civility to a 
knave in broadcloth than to a knave in fustian. Though 
for the deference which they have shown to the vulgar 
rich, or the dishoaestly successfiil, men afl^erwards com- 
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ponnd with, their consciences by privately venting their 
contempt; yet when they i^Eun come face to fece with 
these imposing esternala covering worthlesBness, they do 
as before. And so long as imposing worthlessness gets 
the visible marks of respect, while the disrespect felt for 
it is hidden, it naturally flonrishes. 

Hence, then, is it that men persevere in these evil 
practices which all condemn. They can so purchase a 
homage, which if not gennine, is yet, so far as appearances 
go, aa good as the best. To one whose wealth has been 
gained by a life of frauds, what matters it that his name 
ia in all circles a synonym of roguery? Has he not been 
conspicuously honoured by being twice elected mayor of 
his town? (we state a fact) and does not this, joined to 
the personal consideration shown Mm, ofttweigh in his 
estimation all that is said ^^st him: of which he 
hears scarcely any thing f When, not many years after 
the exposure of his inequitable dealing, a trader attains to 
the highest civic distinction which the kingdom has to 
offer ; and that, too, through the instrumentality of those 
who best know his delinqnency ; is not the fact an encoui-- 
agement to him, and to all othera, to sacrifice rectitude 
to aggrandizement ? I^ after listening to a sermon that 
has by implication denounced the dishonesties he has been 
guilty of^ the rich ill-doer finds, on leaving church, that 
Us neighbours cap to lii"* ; does not this tacit approval 
go far to neutralize the effect of all he has heard 1 The 
truth is, that with the great majority of men, the visible 
expression of social opinion is far the most efficient of in- 
centives and restraints. Let any one who wishes to esti- 
mate the strength of this control, propose to himself to 
walk through the streets in the dress of a dustman, or 
hawk vegetables from door to door. Let him feel, aa he 
probably will, that he had rather do something morally 
wrong than commit such a breach of usage, and suffer the 
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resulting derision. And be mil then better eetimate hoir 
powerful a curb to men is the open disapproval of their 
fellows; and bow, conversely, the outward applaase of 
tbeir fellows is a stimnlus anrpassing all others in intensity. 
Fully realizing wbicb facts, be will see that the immorali- 
ties of trade are in great part traceable to an immoral 
public opinion. 

Let none infer, &om what has been sud, that the pay- 
ment of respect to wealth rigbtty acquired and rightly 
used, is deprecated. In its original meaning, and in dae 
degree, the feeling which prompts such respect is good. 
Primarily, wealth is the sign of mental power ; and this 
is always respectable. To have bonestly-acqnired prop- 
erty, implies ^intelligence, energy, self-control; and these 
are worthy of the homage that is indirectly paid to them 
by admiring tbeir results. Moreover, the good adminis- 
tration and increase of inherited property, also requires 
its virtues; and therefore , demands its share of approba- 
tion. And besides being applauded for their display of 
faculty, men who gain and increase wealth are to be i(p- 
plauded aB public benefactors. For be wbo aa manofac- 
tureror merchant, haa, witbont injustice to others, realized 
a fortune, is thereby proved to have discharged his func- 
tions better than tboae wbo have been less successful. 
By greater skill, better judgment, or more economy than 
his competitors, be has affi>rded the public greater advan- 
tages. His extra profits are but a share of the extra pro- 
duce obtained by the same expenditure : tbe other share 
going to tbe consumers. And aimilarly, tbe landowner 
who, by judicious outlay, has increased tbe value (that is, 
the productiveness) of bis estate, has thereby added to the 
stock of national capital. By all means, then, let tbe right 
acquisition and proper use of wealth, have their dne share 
of admiration.- 

But that wbicb we condemn as the chief cause of com- 
1 
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mercial dishonesty, is the indiecriminate admiration of 
wealth — an admiration that has little or no reference to 
the character of the possessor. Wlen, as very generally 
happens, the external signs are reverenced, where they 
signiiy no internal worthiness — nay, even where they 
cover internal nnworthioess ; then does the feeling become 
■ vicious. It is this idolatry which worships the symbol 
apart &om the thing symbolized, that is the root of all 
these evUs we have been exposing. So long as men pay 
homage to those social ienefactors who have grown rich 
honestly, they give a wholesome stimulus to industry; bnt 
when they accord a share of their homage to those social 
male&ctors who have grown rich dishonestly, then do they 
foster corruption — then do they become accomplices in all 
these frauds of commerce. 

As for remedy, it manifestly follows that there is none 
save a purified public opinion. When that abhorrence 
which society now shows to direct theft, ia shown to theft 
of all degrees of indirectness ; then will these mercantile 
vices disappear. When not only the trader who adulter 
ates or gives short measure, but also the merchant who 
overtrades, the bank-director who countenances an ex- 
aggerated report, and the railway-director who repudi- 
ates his gnarantee, come to be regarded as of the same 
genus as the pickpocket, and are treated with like dis- 
dain; then will the morals of trade become what they 
shonld be. 

We have little hope, however, that any such higher 
tone of public opinion will shortly be reached. The pres- 
ent condition of things appears to be, in great measure, a 
necessary accompaniment of our present phase of progress. 
Throughout the civilized world, especially in England, 
and above all in America, social activity is almost wholly 
expended in material development. To subjugate Nature, 
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ftnd bring the powers of production and distribution to 
their highest perfection, is the task of our age ; and proba- 
bly of many future ages. And as in times when national 
defence and conquest were the chief desiderata, military 
achievement was honoured above all other things ; ao now, 
when the cMef desideratum is industrial growth, honour 
is most conspicuously given to that which generally indi* 
cates the aiding of industrial growth. The English na- 
tion at present displays what we may call the commercial 
diathesis ; and the undue admiration for wealth appears 
to be its concomitant — a relation still more conspicuous in 
the worship of " the almighty dollar " by the Americans. 
And while the commercial diathesis, with its accompany- 
ing standard of distinction, continues, we fear the evils we 
have been delineating can be but partially cnred. It 
seems hopeless to expect that men will distinguish be- 
tween that wealth which represents personal superiority 
and benefits done to society, from that which does not. 
The symbols, the externals, have all the world through 
swayed the masses ; and must long continue to do so. 
Even the cultivated, who are on their guard against the 
bias of associated ideas, and try to separate the real irom 
the seeming, cannot escape the infiuence of current opinion. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with looking for a 
slow amelioration. 

Something, however, may even now be done by vigor- 
ous protest against adoration of mere success. And it is 
important that it should be done, considering how this 
vicious sentiment is being fostered. When we have one ■ 
of our leading moralists preaching, with increasing vehem- 
ence, the doctrine of santifioation by force — when we are 
told that while a selfishness troubled with qualms of con- 
Bclence is contemptible, a selfishness intense enough to 
trample down every thing in the unscrupulous pureiut oi 
its ends, is worthy of all admiration — when we find that 
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if it be cnfiSciently great, power, no matter of what kind 
or how directed, is held up for our reverence ; we may 
fear lest the prevalent applause of mere BuooesB, together 
with the commercial vioee which it Btimulates, should be 
increased rather than diminished. Not at all by this hero- 
worship grown into brute-worahip, is society to be made 
better ; but by exactly the opposite— by a stem criticism 
of the means through which success has been achieved ; 
and by according honour to the higher and less selfish 
modes of activity. 

And happily the signs of this more moral public opin- 
ion are. already showing themselves. It is becoming a 
tacitly-received doctrine that the rich should not, as in by- 
gone times, spend their lives in personal gratification; 
but should devote them to the general welfare. Year by 
year is the improvement of the people occupying a larger 
share of the attention of the upper classes. Year by year 
are they voluntarily devoting more and more energy to fiir- 
thering the material and mental progress of the masaea. 
And those among them who do not join in the discharge 
of these high functions, are beginning to be looked npon 
with more or less contempt by their own order. This 
latest and most hopefdl fact in human history — this new 
and better chivalry — promises to evolve a higher standard 
of honour; and so to ameliorate many evils : among others 
those which we have detailed. When wealth obtained 
by ille^timate means inevitably brings nothing but dis- 
grace — when to wealth rightly acquired is accorded only 
its due share of homage, while the greatest homage is 
given to those who consecrate their energies and their 
means to the noblest ends; then may wo be sure that, 
along with other accompanying benefits, the morals of 
trade will be greatly purified. 
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PERSONAL BEAUTY. 



IT i^ a commonly-expressed opinion tliat beauty of char- 
acter and Iwauty of aspect are unrelated. I hare 
never been able to reconcile myself to this opinion. In- 
deed, even those who hold it do so in a very incomplete^ 
sense; for it is observable that notwithstanding their 
theory they continae to manifest surprise when they find a 
mean deed committed by one of noble countenance — a fact 
clearly implying that andemeath their professed induction 
lies a still living conviction at variance with it. 

Whence this conviction ? How is it that a belief in 
the connection between worth and beauty primarily exists 
in all ? It cannot be innate. Must it not, then, be from 
early experiences ? And must it not be that in those who 
continne to believe in this connection, spite of their reason- 
ings, the early and wide experiences outweigh the later 
and exceptional ones f 

Avoiding, however, the metaphysics of the question, 
let us consider it physiologically. 

Those who do not admit the relationship between men- 
tal and facial beauty, usually remark that the true conneo^ 
tion is between chai-acter and expression. While they 
dcubt, or rather deny, that the permanent forms of the 
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features are in any way indices of tlie forms of the mind, 
they assert that the transitory forms of the features are 
sach indices. Theae positions are inconsistent. For is it- 
not clear that the transitory forms, "by perpetual repeti- 
tion, register themselves on the face, and prodttce perma- 
nent forma ? Does not an habitual frown Ly-and-by leave 
ine&ceable marks on the brow? Is not a chronic acom- 
fhlness presently followed, by a modified set in the angles 
of the mouth ? Does not that compression of the lips 
significant of great determination, often stereotype itself, 
and BO give a changed form to the lower part of the fiice ? . 
And if there be any truth in the doctrine of hereditary 
transmissioD, must there not be a tendency to the reap- 
pearance of these modifications as new ty3>es of feature in 
the offspring ? In brie^ may we not say that expression 
is fealwe in the making / and that if expression means 
something, the form of feature produced by it meMis 



Possibly it will be urged, in reply, that change of 
expression affect only the muscles and skin of the fiice ; 
that the permanent marks they produce can extend but to 
these ; that, nevertheless, the beaaty of a face is mainly 
dependent upon the form of its bony framework ; that 
hence, In this chief respect, there cannot take place such 
modifications as those described ; and that, therefore, the 
relationship of aspect of character, while it may hold in 
. the details, does not hold in the generals. 

The rejoinder is, that the framework of the fece it 
modified by modifications in the tissues which cover it. 
It is an established doctrine in physiology, that through- 
out the skeleton the greater or less development of bones 
is dependent on the greater Or less development, that is, 
on the exercise, of the attached muscles. Hence, perma- 
nent changes in the muscular adjustments of the iac^ will 
bo followed by permanent changes in its osseous stmctuiv. 
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Not to dwell in general statements, however, wtich 
with moat weigh but little, I will cite a few cases in which 
the connection between organic ngliness and mental in- 
feriority, and the converse connection between organic 
beaaty and comparative perfection of mind, are distinctly 
traceable. 

It will be admitted that the projecting jaw, oharactei^ 
istic of the lower homan races, ia a facial defect — is a trait 
which no sculptor would give to an ideal bust. At the 
same time, it ia an ascertained fact that prominence of jaw 
is associated in the mammalia generally with comparative 
lack of intelligence. This relationship, it is true, does not 
hold good nniformly. It is not a direct bat an indirect 
one ; and is thus liable to be disturbed. Nevertheless, it 
holds good among all the higher tribes ; and on inquiry 
we shall see why it must hold good. In conformity with 
the great physiological law that organs develop in pro- 
portion as they are esercised, the jaws must be relatively 
large where the demands made upon them are great ; and 
must diminish in size as their functions become less numer- 
ous and less onerous. Now, in all the lower classes of 
animalH the jaws are the sole organs of manipulation — are 
used not only for mastication, but for Beizing, carrying, 
gnawing, and, indeed, for every thing save locomotion, 
which is the solitary office performed by the limbs. Ad- 
vancing upwards, we find that the fore-limba begin to aid 
the jaws, and gradually to relieve them of part of their 
duties. Some creatures use them for burrowing; some, 
as the felines, for striking ; many, to keep steady the prey 
they are tearing ; and when we arrive at the quadmmana, 
whose fore-limbs possess so complete a power of prehen- 
sion that objects can not only be seized, bat carried and 
palled to pieces by them, we find that the jaws are used 
for little else than to break down the food. Accompany- 
ing this series of changes, we see a double change in the 
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form of the head. The increased complexity of the limbB, 
the greater variety of actions they perform, and the more 
mimerous perceptions they give, imply a greater develop- 
ment of the brain and of its bony envelope. At the saibo 
time, the size of the jaws has diminished in correapond- 
ence with the diminution of their ftmctiona. And by this 
' simultaneous protrusion of the upper part «f the cranium 
and recession of its lower part, what is called the faded 
angle has increased. 

Well, these coordinate changes in functions and forms 
have continued during the civilization of the human race. 
On contrasting the European and the Papuan, we see that 
what the one cuts in two with knife and fork, the other 
tears with hia jaws ; what the one softens by- cooking, the 
other eats in its hard, raw state ; the bones which the one 
utilizes hy stewing, the other gnaws ; and for sundry of 
the mechanical manipulations which the one has tools for, 
the other uses his teeth. From the Bushman state up- 
wards, there has been a gradual increase in the complex- 
ity of our appliances. We not only use onr hands to save 
onr jaws, hut we make implements to save our hands ; and 
in our engine factories may be found implements for the 
making of implements. This progression in the arts of 
life has had intellectual progression for its necessary cor- 
relative. Each new complication requires a new incre- 
ment of intelligence for its production ; and the daily nse 
of it developes the intelligence of all still further. Thus 
that simultaneous protrusion of the brain and recession of 
the jaws, which among lower animals has accompanied in- 
crease of skill and sagacity, has continued during the ad- 
vance of Humanity from barbarism to civilization ; and 
has been throughout, the result of a discipline involving 
increase of mental power. And so it becomes manifest 
that there exists an organic relationship between that pro- 
tubeirance of the jaws which we consider ngly, and a cei^ 
tain inferiority of nature. 
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Again, that lateral jntting-oTit of tlie cheek-bones, 
irhich eimilarly characterizeB the lower races of men, and 
which is similarly thought byns a detraction from beauty, 
is einiilarly related to lower habits and lower intelligence. 
The jaws are closed by the temporal muBclea ; and these 
are consequently the chief active agents in biting and 
maHtication. In proportion as the jawa have much work, 
and correspondingly large size, must the temporal muscles 
be massive. But the temporal muscles pass between the 
skull and the zygomatic arches, or lateral parts of the 
cheek-bones. Consequently, where the temporal muscles 
are massive, the spaces between the zygomatic arches and 
the skull must be great ; and the lateral projection of the 
zygomatic arches great also, as we see it in the Mongolian 
and other uncivilized races. Like large jaws, therefore, 
of which it is an accompaniment, excessive size of the 
oheek-bones is both an ugliness and an index of imper- 
fection. 

Certain other defects of feature, between which and 
mental defects it ia not thus easy to trace the connection, 
may yet be fairly presumed to have such connection in 
virtue of their constant coexistence with the foregoing 
ones : alike in the uncivilized races and in the young of 
the civilized races. Peculiarities of face which we find 
regularly associated with those juat shown to be signifi- 
cant of intellectual inferiority, and which like them disap- 
pear as barbarism grows into civilization, may reasonably 
be concluded to have like them a psychological meaning. 
Thus is it with depression of the bridge of the nose ; 
which is a characteristic both of barbarians and of our 
babes, possessed by them in common with the higher 
quadmmana. Thus, also, is it with that forward opening 
of the nostrils, which renders them conspicuous in a iront 
view of the faco — a tndt alike of infants, savages, and 
ftpe». And the same may be said of widespread aire to 
1* 
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the nose, of great width between the eyes, pf long month, 
of large mouth — indeed of all those leading peculiaritiea 
of feature which are by general oonsent called ugly. 

And then mark how, conversely, the type of face usu- 
ally admitted to be the most beautiful, is one that is not 
simply free {com these peculiarities, but ptesesses opposite 
ones. In the ideal Greek head, the forehead projects bo 
much, and the jaws recede so much, as to render the facial 
angle larger than we ever find it in fact. The cheet-bones 
are so small aa scarcely to be traceable. The bridge of 
the noae is so high as to be almost or quite in a, line with 
the forehead. The alte of the nose join the &ce with but 
little obliquity. In the front view the nostrils are almost 
invisible. The mouth is small, and the upper lip short, 
and deeply concave. The outer angles of the eyes, instead 
of keeping the horizontal line, as is usual, or being directed 
upwards, as in the Mongolian type, are directed slightly 
downwards. And the form of the brow indicates an unu- 
sually large frontal sinus — a characteristic entirely absent 
in children, in'the lowest of the human races, and in the 
allied genera. 

I)^ then, recession of the forehead, protuberance of the 
jaws, and largeness of the cheek-bones, three leading ele- 
ments of ugliness, are domonBtrably indicative of mental 
inferiority — if such other facial defects as great width be- 
tween the eyes, flatness of the nose, spreading of its alte, 
frontward opening of the nostrils, length of the mouth, 
and largeness of the lipa, are habitually associated with 
these, and disappear along with them as intelligence in- 
creases, both in the race and in the individual ; is it not a 
fiur inference that all such faulty traits of feature signify 
deficiencies of mind ? If, further, our ideal of human 
beauty is characterized not simply by the absence of these 
traits, but by the presence of opposite ones — ^if this ideal, 
W found in sculptures of the Greek gods, has been used 
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to represent superlimuan power and intelligence — and if 
the race so usii^ it were tliemHelves distiDgaished hj a 
mental superiority, which, if we consider their disadran- 
tages, produced resnlts unparalleled; have we not yet 
stronger reasons for concladlng that the chief components 
of beaaty and ugliness are severally connected with per- 
fection and imperfection of mental nature ? And when, 
lastly, we remember that the variations of feature consti- 
tuting expression are confessedly significant of character 
— when we remember that these tend by repetition to 
organize themselves, to affect not only the skin and mus- 
clea but the bones of the face, and to ]&e transmitted to 
offspring — when we thus find that there is a psychological 
meaning alike in each passing adjustment of the features, 
in the marks tliat habitual adjustments leave, in the marks 
inherited iirom ancestors, and in those main outlines of the . 
facial bones and integuments indicating the type or race ; 
are we not almost forced to the conclusion that all forma 
of feature are related to forms of mind, and that we con- 
sider them admirable or otherwise according as the traits 
of nature they imply arc admirable or otherwise ? 

In the extremes the relationsMp is demonstrable. 
That transitory aspects of face accompany transitory 
mental states, and that we consider these aspects ugly or 
beautiful according as the mental states they accompany 
are ugly or beautiful, no one doubts. That those perma- 
nent and most marked aspects of face dependent on the 
bony framework, accompany those permanent and most 
marked mental states which express themselves in barbar- 
ism and civilization; and that we consider as beautiful 
those which accompany mental superiority, and as ugly 
those which accompany mental inferiority, is equally cer- 
twn. And if this connection unquestionably holds in the 
extremes — if, as judged by average facts, and by our 
half-instinctive convictions, it also holds more or less visi- 
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bly in intermediate cae^ it 'becomes an almost irresistible 
indaction, that the aspects which please na are the oatward 
correlatives of inward perfections, -while the aspects' which 
displease tis are the outward correlativos of inward imper- 



I am qnite aware that wlien tested in detail this induc- 
tion seems not to be borne out. I know that there are 
often grand natures behind pllun faces; and that fine 
countenances frequently hide small souls. But these 
anomalies do not destroy tbe general truth of the law, any 
more than the pertorbatioos of planets destroy the general 
ellipticity of their orbits. Some of them, indeed, may be 
readily aocounted for. There are many faces spoiled by 
having one part perfectly developed while the rest of the 
features are ordinary ; others by the misproportion of feat^ 
ures that are in themselves good ; others, again, by de- 
fects of skin, which, though they indicate defects of vis- 
ceral constitution, have manifestly no relationship to the 
higher parts of the nature. Moreover, the facts that have 
been assigned afford reason for thinking that the leading 
elements of &cial beauty are not directly associated with 
moral characteristics, but with intellectual ones — are the 
results of long-continued civilized habits, long cessation 
of domestic barbarism, long culture of the manipulative 
powers ; and so may coexist with" emotional traits not at 
all admirable. It is true that the highest intellectual mani- 
festations imply a good balance of the higher feelings ; but 
it is also true that great qniokness, great sagacity in ordi- 
nary afiairs, great practical skill, can be possessed without 
these, and very frequently are so. The prevalent beauty 
oftheltalians, coexisting though it does with a low moral 
state, becomes, on this hypothesis, reconcileable with the 
general induction ; as do also many of the anomalies we 
see around us. 

There is, however, a more satis&ctory explanation to 
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be offered than any of these — an explanation which I think 
renders it possible to admit the seeming contradictions 
which the det^ed facts present, and yet to hold hy the 
theory. 

All the cirilized races, and probably also the nncivil- 
ized ones, are of mixed origin ; and, as a conseqnence, 
have physical and mental constitutione in Tbich are min- 
gled several aboriginal oonstitations more or less differing 
from each other. This heterogeneity of constitution seems 
to me the chief caase of the incongmities between aspect 
and nature which we daily meet with. Given a pare race, 
subject to constant conditions of climate, food, and habits 
of life, and there is every reason to believe that between 
external appearance and internal structure there will be a 
constant connection. Unite this race with another equally 
pui-e, but adapted to different conditions and having a 
coiTespondingly different physique, face, and morale, and 
there will occnr in the descendants, not a homogeneous 
mean between the two constitutions, but a seemingly ir- 
regular combination of charaeteriHtics of the one with 
characteristics of the other-^ne feature traceable to this 
race, a second to that, and a third uniting the attributes 
of both ; while in disposition and intellect there will be 
found a like medley of the two originals. 

The fact that the forms and qualities of any offspring 
are not a mean between the forms' and qualities of its 
parents, but a mixture of them, is illustrated in every 
family. The features and peculiarities of a child are sepa- 
rately referred by observers to fitther and mother respec- 
tively-T— nose and month to this side ; colour of the hair 
and eyes to that — this moral peculiarity to the first ; this 
intellectual one to the second — and so with contour and 
idiosyncrasies of body. Manifestly if each organ or fec- 
ulty in a child was an average of the two developments 
ef such organ or feoulty in the piu^nta, it would follow 
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that all brothers and sisters should be alike ; or should, at 
any rate, differ no more than their parents differed from 
year to year. So fer, however, from finding that this is 
the case, we find not only that great irregnlaritics are pro- 
daced by intemiixtnre of traits, but that there is no con- 
stancy in the mode of intermiztare, or the extent of varia- 
tion prodnced by it. 

This imperfect union of parental constitutions in the 
constitution of offspring, is yet more clearly illustrated by 
the reappearance of peculiarities traceable to bygone gen- 
erations. Forms, dispositions, and diseases, possessed by 
distant progenitors, habitually come out from time to time 
in descendants. Some single feature, or some solitary 
tendency, will %gam and again show Itself, after being 
apparently lost. It is notoriously thus with gout, scrof- 
ula, and insanity. On some of the monumental brasses in 
our old churches are engraved heads having trails stUl 
persistent in the same families. Wherever, as in portrait 
galleries, a register of ancestral faces has been, kept, the 
same fact is more or less apparent. The peitinacity with 
which particular characteristics reproduce themselves is 
well exemplified in America, where traces of negro blood 
can be detected in the finger, nails, when no longer visible 
in the complexion. Among breeders of animals it is well 
known that, after several generations in which no visible 
modifications were traceable, the effects of a cross will 
suddenly make their appearance. In all which facts we 
see the general law that an organism produced from two 
organisms constitutionally different, is not a homogeneous 
mean ; but is made up of separate elements, taken in varia- 
ble manner and proportion from the originals. 

In a recent number of the Quarterlif Journal of the 
AgricuUwai Society were published some &cts respecting 
the mixture of ^French and English races of sheep, bearing 
collaterally on this point, Sundry attempts had been 
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made to improve the poor French breeds by our fine 
English ones. For a long time these attempts fkiled. 
The hybrids bore no trace of tbeir English ancestry ; but 
■were as dwarfed and poverty-stricken as their French 
dams. Eventually the cause of failure was found to lie 
in the relative heterogeneity and homogeneity of the two 
constitutions. The superior English sheep were of mixed 
race ; the French sheep, though inferior, were of pure 
race ; and the compound, imperfectly co&rdinated consti- 
Cutiou of the one could not maintain itself ag^mst the 
simple and completely-balanced constitution of the other, 
This,^at first an hypothesis, was presently demonstrated. 
French sheep of mixed constitution having been obtained 
by uniting two of the pure French breeds, it was fonnd 
that these hybrid French sheep, when dnited with the 
English ones, produced a cross in which the English char- ' 
acteristics were duly displayed. Kow, this inability of a 
mixed constitution to stand its groand against an unmixed 
one, quite accords with the above indnction. An unmixed 
constitution is one in which all the organs, are exactly fit- 
ted to each other — are perfectly balanced ; the Bystem, as 
a whole, is in stable equilibrium. A mixed constitution, 
on the contrary, being made up of organs belonging to 
two separate sets, caimot have them In exact fitnesB — can- 
not have them perfectly balanced ; and a system in com- 
paratively unstable equilibrium results. But in proportion 
to the stability of the equilibrium will be the power to 
resist disturbing forces. Hence, when two constitutions, 
in stable and unstable equilibrium respectively, become 
distnrbing forces to each other, the unstable one will be 
overthrown, and the stable one will assert itself unchanged. 
This imperfect coordination of parts in a mixed uon- 
Btitution, and this consequent instability of its equilib- 
rium, are intimately connected with the vexed question 
Df genera; species, and rarieties ; and,, with a view partly 
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to the intrinsic interest of tiiis qnestion, and partly to tlie 
further elucidation of the topio in hand, I must again 

digress. 

The current physiological test of distinct species ia the 
production of a non-proMo hybrid. The ability of the 
ofEapring to reproduce itself is held to indicate that its 
parents are of the same species, however widely they may 
diSer in appearance ; and ita inability to do this is taken 
as proof that, nearly allied as its parents may seem, 
they are distinct in kind. Of late, however, facta have 
been accumulating that tend, more and more to throw 
doubt on this generalization. Cattle breeders have estab- 
liefaed it as a general fact, that the offspring of two differ- 
ent breeds of sheep or oxen dwindle away in a few gen- 
erations if allied with themselves ; and that a good result 
can he obtained only by mixing them with one or other 
of the original breeds — a fiict implying that what is true 
of so^alled species, is, under a modified form, true of va- 
rieties also. The same phenomena are observable in the 
mixtures of different racea of men. They, too, it is al- 
leged, cannot maintain themselves as separate varieties ; 
but die out unless there is intermarriage with the origi- 
nals. In brief, it aeema that the hybrids produced i'rom 
two distinct races of organiama may die out in the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, &c., generation, according as 
the constitutional difference of the races is greater or less. 

Now, the experience of the French sheep-breeders, 
above quoted, suggests a rationale of these various results. 
For if it be true that an organism produced by two unlike 
organisms is not a mean between them, but a mixture of 
parts of the one with parts of the other — if it be true that 
these parts belonging to two different sets are of necessity 
imperfectly coordinated; then it becomes manifest that 
m proportion as the difference between the parent organ- 
isms is greater or leas, the defects of coordination in the 
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ofibpring will be greater or less. Whence it follows, that 
according to the degree of organic incongmitjr between 
the parents, we may have every gradation in the offspring, 
from a combination of parts so incongmons that it will 
not work at all, up to a combination complete enough to 
subsist permanently as a race. 

And this is just what we find in fact. Between organ- 
isms widely differing in character, no intermediate organ- 
ism is possible. When the difference is less, a non-prolifio 
hybrid is produced — an oi^nism bo badly co&rdinated aa 
to be capable only of incomplete life. When the differ- 
ence is still less, there results an organism capable of re- 
producing itself; but not of bequeathing to its offspiing 
complete constitutions. And as the degrees of difference 
are further diminished, the incompleteness of constitution 
is longer and longer in making its appearance ; nntil we 
come to those varieties of the same species which differ 
so slightly that their offspring are as permanent as them- 
selves. Even in these, however, the organic equilibrium 
seems less perfect ; as illustrated in the case I have quoted. 
And in connection with this inierence, it would he inter- 
esting to inquire whether pure constitutiona-are not supe- 
rior to mixed ones, in their power of maintainitig the bal- . 
ance of vital functions under disturbing conditions. Is it 
not a fact that the pure breeds are hardier than the mixed 
ones ? Are not the mixed ones, though superior in size, 
less capable of reusting mitkvourahle influences — extremes 
of temperature, bad food, Sea. ? And is not the like ti-ue 
of mankind ? 

Ketuming to the topic in hand, it is manifest ttiat these 
facta and reasonings serve further to enforce the general 
truth, that the o&pring of two organisms not identical in 
constitution is a heterogeneous mixture of the two, and 
not a homogeneous mean between them. 

If, then, bearing in mind this truth, we remember the 
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composite character of the ciTilized races— the mingliag 
in oniselvcB, for example, of Gelt, Saxon, Norman, Dane, 
with sprinklings of other tribes ; if we consider the com- 
plicalionB of conetitntion that have arisen from the union 
of these, not in any uniform manner, hut with utter irreg- 
ularity; and if we recollect that the incongruities thus 
produced pervade the whole nature, mental and bodily — 
nervous tissue and other tisaiiGB ; we shall see that there 
must exist in all of as an imperfect correspondence be- 
tween parts of the organism that are really related ; and 
that as one manifestation of this, there must he more or 
less of discrepancy between the features and those parts 
of the nervona system with which they have a physiologi- 
cal connection. 

And if this be bo, then the difficulties that stand in the 
way of the belief that beauty of character is related to 
beauty of face are considerably diminlBhed, It becomes 
possible at once to admit that plainness may coexist with 
nobility of nature, and fine features with baseness ; and 
yet to hold that mental and facial perfection are funda- 
mentally connected, and will, when the present causes of 
lucongmity have worked themselves out, be ever found 
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QHAKSPEARE'8 simile for adrerBity— 
^^ "Which, like the toad, ngly imd Tenomons, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 
inigbt fitly be used also aa a simile for a disagreeable 
tmtb. Repulsive as is its aspect, the hard fact which dis- 
sipates a cherished iUasion, is presently found to contain 
the germ of a more salutary belief The experience of 
everyone furnishes instances in w^Mch an opinion long 
shmnk from as seemingly at variance with all that is 
good, bat finally accepted as irresistible, tnms out to he 
fraught with benefits. It is thus with self-knowledge : 
mnch as we dislike to admit oar defects, we find it better 
to know and gnard against, than to ignore them. It is 
thas with changes of creed : alarming as looks the reason- 
ing by which superstitions are overthrown, the convic- 
tions to which it leads prove to be healthier ones than those 
they superseded. And it is thns with political enlighten- 
ment : men eventnally see cause to thank those who pull 
to pieces their political air-castles ; hatefiil as their antago- 
nism once seemed. Moreover, not only is it always hetter 
to believe truth than error ; hat the repagnant-looking 
f (cts ire ever found to be parts of something fer more per- 
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feet and beautiiiil tliaa the ideal vhicli they dispelled : 
the actuality al^vays transcends the dream. To the many 
illuBtrations of this which might be cited, ve shall pres- 
ently add another. 

It is a conviction almost universally entertained here 
in England, that oar method of making and administcnng 
laws possesses every virtue. Prince Albert's unlucky say- 
ing that "Representative Government is on its trial," is 
vehemently repudiated : we consider that the trial has 
long since ended in our iavonr on all the counts. Partly 
from ignorance, partly from the bias of education, partly 
from that patriotism which leads the men of each nation 
to pride themselves in their own institutions, we have an 
unhesitating belief in the entire superiority of our form of 
political oiganization. Yet there is evidence that it has 
not a few apparently serious defects. TJninendly critics 
can point out vioes that are manifestly inherent. And if 
we may believe the defenders of despotism, these vices 
are fatal to its efficiency. 

Now instead of denying or blinking these allegations, 
it would be much wiser candidly to examine them — to in- 
quire whether they are true ; and if true, what they im- 
ply. If, as most of us are so confident, government by 
representatives is better than any other, we can afibrd 
patiently to listen to all adverse remarks : believing that 
they are ^ther invalid, or that if valid they do vat essen- 
tially tell against its merits. And we may be sure that if 
our political system is well founded, this crucial criticism 
will serve but to bring out its worth more clearly than 
ever; and to give us better conceptions of its nature, its 
meaning, its purpose. Let us, then, banishing for the 
nonce all preposEessione, and taking np a thoroughly 
antagonistio point of view, set down without mitigation 
its many vices, flaws, and absurdities. 
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la it not manifest on the fece of it, that & ruling body 
made up of many individualB, who differ in character, 
education, and aima, who belong to clagaes having more 
OT less antagonistic ideas and feelings, and who are 
sererally swayed by the special opinions of the districts 
deputing them — is it not manifest that such a body must 
be a cumbrous apparatus for the management of public 
a£&irs7 When we devise a machine to perform any 
operation, we take care that Its parts are as few as possi* 
ble ; that they are adapted to their respective ends ; that 
they are properly joined with one another; and that they 
work smoothly to their common purpose. Our political 
machine, however, is constructed upon directly opposite 
principles. Its parts are extremely numerous: multiplied, 
indeed, beyond all reason. They are not severally chosen 
as specially qualified for particular functions ; bat are 
mostly chosen without reference to particular functions. 
No care is taken ' that they shall fit well together ; on the 
contrary, our arrangements are such that they are certain 
not to fit. And that, as a conseqnenoe, they do not and 
cannot act in harmony, is a fact nightly demonstrated to 
all the world. In truth, had the problem been to find an 
appliance for the slow and bungling transaction of busi- 
ness, it could scarcely have been better solved. Immense 
hindrance resists from the mere multiplicity of parts ; a 
further immense hindrance results fcom their incongruity; 
yet another immense hindrance results from the frequency 
with which they are changed ; while the greatest hin- 
drance of all results from the want of subordination of 
the parts to their functions — from the feet that the per- 
sonal welfare of the legislator is not bound up with the 
efiBcient peribrmance of his political duty, but is often 
totally at variance with the performance of his political 
duty. 

Thesearedffectsofakind that do not admit of remedy 
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They are inherent in the very nature of onr institutions ; 
and they cannot fsul to produce disastrous mismanage- 
ment. If prooft of this be needed, they may be furnished 
in abundance, both from the current histoiy of our cen- 
tral representative government, and fixim that of local 
ones, public and private — &om that of municipal corpora- 
tions, boards of health, boards of guardians, mechanics' 
and literary institutions, and societies of all kinds : the 
universality of the evils showing that they are not acci- 
dental hut intrinsic. Let ua, before going on to contem- 
plate these evils as displayed on a great scale in our legis- 
latnre, glance at some of them in their simpler and smaller 
manifestations. 

We will not dwell upon the comparative inefficiency 
of deputed administration in all mercantile afiairs. The 
untrustworthiness of management by proxies, might be 
afresh illustrated by the many recent jointrstock-hank 
catastrophic: the recklessness and dishonesty of ralers 
whose interests are not one with those of the concern 
they control, being in these cases conspicuously displayed. 
Or we could enlarge on the same truth as exhibited in 
the doings of railway boards : instancing the fi-equent 
malversations proved agEunst directors; the carelessness 
which has permitted Rohson and Redpath frauds; the 
rashness perseveringly shown in making unprofitable 
branches and extensions. But facts of this kind are 
sufficiently familiar. All men are convinced that for 
manufacturing and commercial ends, management by 
many partially-interested directors, is immensely inferior 
to management by a single wholly-interested owner. 

Let us pass, then, to less notorious examples. Mechan- 
ics' institutions will supply our first. The theory of these 
is plausible enough. Artisans wanting knowledge, and 
benevolent middle-class people wishing to help them to it, 
constitute the raw material. By uniting their means they 
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propose to obtain literary and other advantagesi, which 
else would he beyond their reach. And it is conclnded 
that, being all interested in secnring the proposed objects, 
and the governing body being chosen out of their niunber, 
the results cannot fail to he snch as were Inteoded. In 
most cases, however, the resnltB are quite otherwise. In- 
difference, stupidity, party-spirit, and religious dissension, 
nearly always thwart the efforts of the promoters. It is 
thought good policy to select as president some local 
notahiKty ; probably not distinguished for wisdom, but 
whose donation or prestige more than counter-balances 
his defect in this respect. Vice-presidents are chosen with 
the same view : a clergyman or two ; some neighbouring 
squires, if they can he had ; an ex-mayor ; several alder- 
men; half a dozen manufacturers and wealthy trad^men; 
and a loisceUaiieous complement. While the committee, 
mpstly elected more because of their position or popularity 
than their intelligence or fitness for co6peration, exhibit 
similar incongruities. 

Causes of dissension quickly arise. A book much 
■ wished for by the mass of the members, is tabooed, be- 
cause ordering it would ofiend the clerical party in the 
institution. Begard for the prejudices of certain magis- 
trates and squires who figm-e among the vice-presidents, 
forbids the engagement of an otherwise desirable and pop- 
ular lecturer, whose political and religious opinions are 
somewhat extreme. The selection of newspapers and 
magazines for the reading-room, is a fruitful sonrce of dis- 
pntes. Should some, thinking it would be a great boon to 
those for whom the institution was expressly established, 
propose to open the reading-room on Sundays, there arises 
a violent fight; ending, perhaps, in the secession of some 
of the defeated party. 

The question of amusements, again, furnishes a bone 
of contention. Shall the institution exist solely for in- 
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Btraction, or sliaU it add gratification? The refreshment- 
qaestion, also, is apt to be raised, and to add to the other 
causes of difference. In short, the stupidity,- prejudice, 
party-spirit, and squabbling, are such as eventually to 
drire away in disgust those who should have been the 
administrators ; and to leave the control in the hands of a 
clique, who pursue some hnmdnim middle course, satisfy- 
ing nobody. Instead of that prosperity which would 
probably have been achieved under the direction of one 
good man-of-busineBS, whose welfare was bound up with 
its snccess, the institution loses its prestige, and dwindles 
away: ceases almost entirely to be what was intended — a 
mecAdwica' institution; and becomes little more than a 
middle-class lounge, kept up not so much by the perma- 
nent adhesion of its members, as by the continual addition 
of new ones in place of the old ones constantly falling off. 
Meanwhile, the end originally proposed is fulfilled, so far 
as it gets Ailfilled at all, by private enterprise. Cheap 
newspapers and cheap periodicals, provided by publishers 
baring in view the pockets and tastes of the working- 
classes; coffee-shops and 'penny reading-rooms, set up by 
men whose aim is profit ; are the instruments of the chief 
proportion of such culture as is going on. 

In higher-class institutions of the same order — in Athe- 
nasums, Philosophical Societies, etc — the like inefficiency 
of representative government is very generally displayed. 
Quickly following the vigour of early enthusiasm, come 
class and sectarian differences, the final supremacy of a 
party, had management, apathy. Subscribers complain 
they cannot get what they want ; and one by one desert 
to private book-clubs or to Mudie. 

Turning from non-political to political institutions, we 
might, bad we space, draw many illustrations from the 
doings of the old poor-law anthorities, or those of modem 
hoards of p^uardians; but omitting these and others such, 
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we. will, among local goyemments, confine onraelves to 
the reformed monicipal corporations. 

If, leaving oat of siglit all other evidences, and for- 
getting that they are newly-organized bodies into which 
corruption haa scarcely had time to creep, we were to 
judge of these municipal corporations by the town-im- 
provements they have effected, we might pronounce them 
BucoeMfiiL But, even without insisting on the feet that 
such improvements are more due to the removal of obstmc- 
tionH, and to that same progreHsive spirit which has estab- 
lished railways and telegraphs, than to the positive virtues 
of the civic govemmentB ; it is to be remarked, that the exe- 
cution of nnmeroos public works is by no means an ade- 
quate test. With power of rai^g funds limited only by a 
rebeffion of ratepayers, it is easy in prosperous, increasing 
towns, to make a display of efficiency. The proper qaes- 
tions to he asked are : — Do municipal elections end in 
the choice of the fittest men that are to bo found ? Does 
the resulting administrative body, perform well and 
economically the work that devolves on it? And does it 
show sound judgment in re&aining firom needless or im- 
proper work? To these questions the answers are by no 
means satisfectory. 

Town-councils are not conspicuous for either intelli- 
gence or high character. On the contrary, they consist 
of a very lai^e proportion of ciphers, interspersed with a 
few superior men. Indeed, there are competent judges 
who think that, on the average, their members are inferior 
to those of the old close corporations they superseded. 
As all the world knows, the choice turns mainly on politi- 
cal opinions. The first question respecting any candidate 
is, not whether ho haa great knowledge, judgment, or 
business-faonlty — not whether he has any special aptitude 
for the duty to be discharged ; but whether he is Whig or 
Tory. Even supposing his poUtics to be approved, bis 
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nomination still does not depend chiefly on bis proved 
, uprightneSH or capacity ; but mnch more on his friendly 
relations with the dominant cliqne. A number of the 
corporation magnates, babitaally m.eeting probably at the 
chief hotel, and there held together as mnch by the broth- 
erhood of conviviality as by that of opinion, discuss the 
merits of all whose names are before the public, and 
decide which are the most suitable. This gin-and-water 
caocQS it is, which practically determines the selection of 
candidates ; and, by consequence, the elections. Those 
who will snccamb to leadership — those who will merge 
their private opinions in the policy of their party, of 
course have the preference. Men too independent for this 
— too fei^seeing to join in the shibboleth of the hour, 
or too refined to mix with the "jolly good fellows" who 
thus rule the town, are shelved; notwithstanding that 
they are, above all others, fitted for office. Partly Irom 
this underhand influence, and partly ih>m the coneeqnent 
disgust which leads them to decline standing if asked, the 
best men are generally not in the governing body. It is 
notorious that in London, the most respectable merchants 
will have nothing to do with the local government. And 
in New York, "the exertions of its better citizens are Btill 
exhauBted in private accumolation, while the duties of 
administration are left to other hands." It cannot then 
be asserted that in town-government, the representative 
system sncceeds in bringing the ablest and most honour^ 
able men to the top. 

■ The efficient and economical discharge of duties is, of 
course, hindered by this inferiority of the deputies chosen ; 
and it is yet ftirther hindered hy the persistent action of 
party and personal motives. Not whether he knows well 
how to handle a level, but whether he voted for the popu- 
lar candidate at the last parliamentary election, is the 
question on which may, and sometimes does, hang the 
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choice of a toTra-Burreyor ; and if sewera are ill Itud oat, 
it iB & natural conseqnenoe. When, s new public edifice 
having been decided on, competition designs are adver- 
tised for; and when the designs, ostensibly anouTmous 
bat really identifiable, have been sent in; T. Square, Esq., 
who has an influential relative in the corporation, makes 
^ure of succeeding, and is not disappointed : albeit his 
plans are not those which would have been chosen by any 
one of the judges, had the intended edifice been his own. 
Brown, who has for many years been on the town-council, 
and is one of the dominant cliqne, has a son who is a doc- 
tor; and when, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, an 
officer of health is to be appointed. Brown privately can- 
vasses his fellow-councillors, and sacoeeds in persuading 
them to elect hia son ; though his son is by no means tho 
fittest man the place can iiimish. Similarly with the choice 
of tradesmen to execute work for the town. A public 
clock that is frequently getting out of order, and Board- 
of-Health water-closets which disgust those who have 
them (we state £icts), sufficiently testily that stupidity, 
favouritism, or some sinister infinence, is ever causing mis- 
management. The choice of inferior representatives, and 
' by them of inferior emploj/ia, joined with private interest 
and divided respooBibility, inevitably prevent the dis- 
charge of duties from being satisfactory. 

Moreover, the extravagance which is now becoming a 
notorious vice of municipal bodies, is greatly increased by 
the practice of undertaking things which they ought not 
to ondertake ; and the incentive to do this is, in many 
cases, traceable to the representative origin of the body; 
The system of compounding with landlords for municipal 
rates, leads the lower class of occupiers into the error that 
town-burdens do not fiiU on them ; and they therefore 
approve of an CTpenditure, which seemingly gives them 
gratis advantages. As they form the masB of the consti- 
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taencjr, lavishneas becomes a popular policy; and popn 
larity-Iiniitera vie with each other in bringing forward 
new and expensive projects. Here is a counoillor who, 
having fears- about hia next election, proposes an exten- 
sivo scheme for pnhlic gardens — a scheme which many 
who disapprove do not oppose, because they, too, beai- in 
mind the next election. There is another councillor, who 
keeps a shop, and who raises and agitates the question of 
baths and wash-houses ; very weU knowing that his trade 
is not likely to sofier from such a course. And so in 
other cases: the small direct interest which each member 
of the corporation has in economical administration, is 
antagonized by so many indirect interests of othe? kinds, 
that he is not likely to be a good gnardian of the publio 
pnTEe. 

Thns, neither in respect of the deputies chosen, the 
efficient performance of their work, nor the avoidance of 
unfit work, can the governments of our towns be held 
satisfactory. And if in these recently-formed bodies the 
defects are so conspicuous, still more conspicuous are they 
where they have had time to grow to their full magnitude : 
witness the case of New York. According to the Times 
correspondent in that City, the New York people pay 
" over a million and a half sterling, for which they have 
badly-paved streets, a police by no means as efficient as it 
should be, though much better than formeEly, the greatest 
amount of dirt north of Italy, the poorest cab-system of 
any metropolis in the world, and only unsheltered wooden 
piers for the discharge of merchandise." 

And now, having glanced at the general bearings of 
the question in these minor cases, let us take the mi^or 
ease of our central government ; and in connection with it, 
pursue the inquiry more closely. Here the inherent feults 
of the representative system are still more clearly dis> 
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pla^^ed. The greater multiplicity of rulers iavolvea 
greater cnmbronaiiess, greater coafasion and delay. Dif- 
ferences of class, of aims, of prejudices, are both larger in 
number and wider iu degree ; and hence arise diBsensions 
still more multiplied. The direct effect vliich each legis- 
lator is likely to experience from the vorkiDg of any par- 
ticular measure, is usually very small and remote ; while 
the indirect influences that sway him, are, in this above 
all other cases, numerous and strong ; whence follows a 
marked tendency to neglect piiI)liG welfare for private 
advantage. But let us set out from the be^nning — ^with 
the constituencies. 

The representative theory aasumea that if a number of 
citizens, deeply interested as they all are in good govern- 
ment, be endowed with political power, they will choose 
the wisest and best men for governors. Seeing how 
greatly they moat suffer from bad administrBtion of pub- 
lic affairs and benefit &om good, it is considered self-evi- 
dent that they mnst have the will to select proper repre- 
sentatives; and it ia further taken for granted that 
average common sense gives the ability to select proper 
representatives. How does experience bear out these 
assumptions? Does it not to a great degree negative 
them? 

We find several considerable classes of electors who 
have little or nowtSin the matter. Not a few of those 
on the register pique themselves on taking no part in poli- 
tics—claim credit for having the sense not to meddle with 
things that do not concern them. Many others there are 
whose interests in the choice of a member of Parliament 
are so slight, that they do not think it worth while to 
vote. A notable proportion, too, shopkeepers especially, 
care so little about the result, that their votes are deter- 
mined by their wishes to please their chief patrons. In 
the minds of a yet larger class, small sums of money, or 
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evea ad libitum sapplies of beer, ontveigh any desires 
they hare to nse their political poirera independently. 
Those Trho adequately recognize the importance of hon- 
estly exercising their judgments in the selection of legis- 
lators, and who give conscientious votes, form bnt a mi- 
nority; and the election nsnally hangs less upon their wills 
than npon the indirect and illegitimate influences wliich 
sway the rest 

Then, again, as to intelligence. Even supposing that 
the mass of electors have a snfiBciently decided miUto choose 
the best rulers, what evidence have we of their abUity f 
Is picking oat the wisest man among them, a task within 
the range of their capacities ? Let any one listen to the 
conversation of a farmer's market-table, and then answer 
how much he finds of that wisdom which is required to 
discern wisdom in others. Or let liirn read the clap-trap 
speeches made Irom the hustings with a view of pleasing 
constituents, and then estimate the penetration of those 
who are to be so pleased. Even among the higher order 
of electors he will meet with gross political ignorance — 
with notions that Acts of Parliament can do whatever it 
is thought well they shonld do ; that the value of gold 
can be fixed by law ; that distress can be remedied by 
poor-laws; and so forth. If he descends a step, he will 
find in the still-prevalent ideas that machinery is injurious 
to the working-classes, and that extravagance is "good 
for trade," indices of a yet smaller insight. And in the 
lower and larger class, formed by those who think that 
th^ personal interest in good government is not w;ortb 
the trouble of voting, or is outbalanced by the loss of a 
customer, or is of less value than a bribe, he will perceive 
an almost hopeless stnpidity. Without going the length 
of Mr. Carlyle, and defining the people as " twenty-seven 
millions, mostly fools," he will yet confess that they are 
bnt very sparely gifted with, wisdom. 
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That these should succeed in choosing from out their 
number the fittest goTemors, would be strange ; and that 
they do not so saooeed is manifest. Even as judged bj 
the most common-sense tests, their Belections are absurd, 
as we shall shortly see. 

It is a self-evident truth that we may moat safely tmat 
those whose interests are identical with onr own; and 
that it ia very dangerous to trust those whose interests 
are antagonistic to our own. All the legal secnrities we 
take in our transactions with each other, are so many 
recognitions of this truth. We are not satisfied with pro- 
fessions. If another's position is such that he mast be 
liable to motives at variance with the promises he makes, 
we take care by introducing an artificial motive (the dread ■ 
of legal penalties) to make it his interest to fulfil these 
promises. Down to the asking for a receipt, onr daily 
business-habits testify that, in consequence of the prevail- 
ing selfialmess, it is extremely imprudent to expect men 
to regard the claims of others equally with their own ; — 
all asseverations of good faith notwithstanding. Now, it 
might have been thought that even the modicum of sense 
possessed by the majority of electors, would have led them 
to recognize this fact in the choice of their representatives. 
But they show a total disregard of it. 

While the theory of our Constitution, in conformity 
with this same &ct, assumes that the three divisions com- 
posing the Legislature will severally pursae each its own 
ends — while our history shows that Monarch, Lords, and 
Commons, have all along more or less conspicuously done 
this; our electors manifest by their votes, the belief that 
their interests will be as well cared for by mombera of the 
titled class as by members of their own class. Though, 
in their determined opposition to the Keform-Bill, the 
aristocracy showed how greedy they were, not only of 
Ui^ legitimate power, but of their illegitimate poweiv— 
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though hy the enactment and pertinacious maintenance 
of the Corn-Laws, they proved how little popular ivelfare 
weighed in the acale against their own profit — ^though 
they have ever displayed a watchfiil jealousy even of their 
Bmalleat privileges, whether equitahle or ineqnitahle (as 
witness the recent complaint in the House of Lords, that 
the Mercantile Marine Act calls on lords ' of manors to 
show their titles hefore they can claim the wrecks thrown 
on the shores of their estates, which before they had 
always done by prescription) — ^though they have habit- 
oally pursued that self^eeMng policy which men so 
■placed were sure to pursue; yet constituencies have 
decided that members of the aristocracy may fitly be 
chosen as representatives of the people. Our present 
House of Commons cont^s 98 Irish peers and sons of 
English peers; 6 6. blood-relations of peers; and 6Y con- 
nections of peers by marriage : in all, 231 members whose 
interests or sympathies, or both, are with the nobility 
rather than the commonalty. 

We are quite prepared to hear the doctrine implied in 
this criticism, condemed by rose-water politicians as nar- 
row and prejudiced. To such we simply reply, that they 
and their iriends lully recognize this doctiine when it 
suits them to do so. What is the meaning of their wish 
to prevent the town-congtitueacies fiom predominating 
over the county-ones ; if it does not imply the belief that 
each diviBion of the community will consult its own wel- 
lare ? Or what plea can there be for Lord John Hnssell's 
proposal to represent minorities ; unless it be the plea that 
those who have the opportumty will sacrifice the interests 
of others to their own ? Or how shall we explain the 
anxiety of the upper class to keep a tight rein on the 
growing power of the lower claBs, save from their con- 
sciousness that hondjide representatives of the lower class 
would be less regardihl of their privileges than they are 
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themselveB ? The truth ia phdu eDOngb, even for a chili] 
to comprehend. If there be any reason in the theory of 

the Constitution, then, while the memhers of the Honee ' 
of Peers should belong to the peerage, the memhers of the 
House of Commons shoold belong to the commonalty. 
Either the constltational theory is sheer nonsense, or else 
the choice of lords as representatives of the people proves 
the folly of constitaencies. 

But this folly by no means ends here : it works out 
other results qiute as ahaurd. What should we think of a 
man giving his servants equal authority with himself over 
the a&irs of his honsehold ? Suppose the shai'eholders 
in a railway company were to elect, as memhera of their 
board of directors, the secretary, engineer, superintend- 
ent, trafBc-manager, and others such ? Should we not he 
astonished at their stupidity ? Should we not prophesy 
that the private advantage of officials would frequently 
override the welfare of the company ? Tet our parlia- 
mentary electors commit a blunder of just the same kind. 
For what are military and naval officers bnt servants of 
the nation ; standing to it in a relation like that in which 
the officers of a rail way -company stand to the company? 
Do they not perform public work ? do they not take pub- 
lic pay ? And do not their interests diSer from those of 
the public, as the interests of the employed &om those of 
the employer? The impropriety of admitting executive 
agents of the State into the Legislature, has over and 
over again thrust itself into notice ; and in minor cases 
has been prevented by sundry Acts of Parliament. Enu- 
merating those disqualified for the House of Commons, 
Blackstone says : 

" No person concerned in the numsgement of aaj duties oi 
taxes created eince 1692, except the commifiraouerB of the treasDiy', 
□or anj of the officers following, (riz., commls^oners of prizes, 
transports, sick and wounded, wine licenses, navj, and victoaHiDg ; 
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secretariea and receivers of prizes ; comptroUets of the armj ao 
oonnta ; agents of re^meuta ; goremors of plantations, and their 
deputiea ; ofSoers of Uiooroa or Qibraltor ; officers of the excise 
and cnstoms; clerks and depnties in the several offices of the 
treasiuy, exoheqaer, navj, Yictnolling, admiraltj, paj of the arm7 
and nayy, secretaries of state, salt, stampa, appeals, wine, licenses, 
liacknej coadkes, hawkers and pedlars), nor any persona that bold 
anj new oSee under the crown created since 1705, are capable of 
being elected, or dtting as members." 

In which list naral and militaiy officers would doulitleaB 
hare been incladed, had they not always been too power- 
ful a body and too closely identified with the dominant 
claBsea. Glaring, however, as ia the Impolicy of appoints 
ing pablio servants to make the laws ; and clearly as this 
impolicy is recognized in the 'ahove-specified ezclosions 
from time to time enacted ; the people at lai^ seem to- 
tally oblivioas of it. At the last election they returned 9 
naval officers, 46 military officers, and 51 retired military 
officers, who in virtue of education, friendship, and esprit 
de corps, take the same views with their active comrades 
— in all 106 : not including 64 officers of militia and yeo- 
manry, whose sympathies and ambitions are in a consider- 
able degree the same. If any one thinks that this large 
infosion of officialism is of no consequence, let him look 
in the division-lists. Let him inquire how much it has had 
to do with the m^untenance of the purchase-system. Let 
bim ask whether the almost insuperable obstacles to the 
promotion of the private soldier, have not been strength- 
ened by it. Let him see what share it had in keeping np 
those worn-out practiocs, and forms, and mis-arrange' 
ments, which entuled the disasters of onr late war. Let 
him consider whether the hnshing-up of the Crimean In- 
quiry, and the whitewashing of delinqnents, were not 
aided by it. Tet, thongh abimdant experience thus con- 
firms what common sense would beforehand have prophe- 
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Biei ; and thoogh, notwithstanding the late disasters, ez- 
posnres, and public outcry for army-reform, the influence 
of the military caste is bo great, that the reform has been 
Btaved off; our couBtitaeudea are Btnpid enough to send 
to Parliament as many military ofScers as ever I 

Not even now have we reached the end of these im- ■ 
politic eelections. The general principle on which we' 
have hecn insiHting, and which is recognized hy expound- 
ere of the constitution when they teach that the legislative 
and executive divisions of the Government should he dis- 
tinct — ^this general prinoiple is yet iurther sinned against ; 
thoagh not in so literal a manner. For though they do 
not take State-pay, and are not nominally Government- 
officers, yet, practically, lawyers are members of the exec- 
utive organization. They form an important part of the 
apparatus for the administration of justice. By the work- 
ing of this apparatus they make their profits ; and their 
wel&re depends on its being so worked as to bring them 
profits, rather than on its being so worked as to adminis- 
ter justice. Exactly as military officers have interests dis- 
tinct from, and often antagonistic to, the efficiency of the 
army; so, barristers and solicitors have interests distinct 
from, and often antagonistic to, the simple, cheap, and 
prompt enforcement of the law. 

And that they are habitually swayed by these antago- 
nistic interests, is notorious. It is not in human nature 
■that they should be otherwise. So strong is the bias, as 
sometimes even to destroy the power of seeing from any 
other than the professional stand-point. We have our- 
selves heard a lawyer declaiming on the damage which 
the County-Conrts-Act had done to the profession ; and 
expecting his non-professional hearers to join him in con- 
demning it therefor! And if, as all the world knows, 
the legal conscience is not of the tenderest, is it wise to 
depute lawyers to frame the laws which they wUl be cour 
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cerned In carrying out ; and the canying oat of which 
niDBt affect their private incomes ? Are barristera, who 
constantly take fees for work which they do not perform, 
and attorneys, whose bills are bo often exorbitant that a 
special office has been established for taxing them — are 
these, of all others, to be trusted in a podtion which would 
be trying even to the most dianterested ? Nerertheless, 
the towns and counties of England hare returned to the 
present House of Commoua 98 lawyers— some 60 of them 
in actual practice, and the rest retired, but doubtless re- 
ttdning those clasa-viewB acquired during thmr professional 
careers. 

These criticisms on the coodnot of constituencicB, do 
not necessarily commit us to the assertion that none be- 
longing to the official and aristocratic classes ought to be 
chosen. Thoagh it would be safer to cany out in these 
important cases, the general principle which, as above 
shown, Parliament has itself recognized and enforced in 
unimportant cases ; yet we are not prepared to say that 
occasional exceptions might not be made, on good canae 
being shown. All we aim to show is, the gross impolicy 
of selecting so large a proportion of representatives from 
classes having interests different from those of the general 
pnblic. Tliat in addition to more than a third taken from 
the dominant class, who already occupy one division of the 
L^islatnre, the House of Commons should <iontain nearly 
another third taken from the naval, military, and legal- 
classes, whose policy, like tliat of the dominant class, is to 
muntain things as they are ; we consider a decisive proof 
of electoral misjudgment. That out of 6&4 memb^^ of 
which the People's House now consists, there should be 
but 250 who, as considered from a class-point of view, are 
eligible or tolerably eligible (for we include a considerable 
number who are more or less objectionable), is significant 
of any thing but popular good sense. Tliat into an as- 
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sembly established to proteet tbeir ioter^tts, the common- 
alty of England shoold hare sent onMhird whose interests 
are the same as their own, and two-thirds whose interests 
are at variance with their own, proves a scarcely credible 
lack of wisdom ; and seems an awkward iact for the repre* 
sentative theory. 

If the intelligenoe of the mass is thus not soffieient 
even to choose oat men who by position and occnpation 
are fit representatives, still less is it sufficient to choose 
oat men who are the fittest in character and capacity. To 
see who will be liable to the bias of private advantage is 
a very easy thing ; to see who is wisest is a very difficult 
thing ; and those who do not succeed in the first most 
necessanly fail in the last. The higher the wisdom, the 
more incomprehensible does it become by ignorance. It 
is a manifest &ot that the popular man or writer, is always 
one who is but little in advance of the mass, and conse- 
quently understandable by them : nevei' the man who is 
far in advance of them, and oat of their sight. Apprecia- 
. tion of another implies some community of thought. 
" Only the man of worth can recognize worth in men. 
. . . The worthiest, if he appealed to oniversal suffiragc, 

would have but a poor chance. Alasl Jesus, 

Christ, asking the Jews what he d^erved — was not the 
answer, l>eath on the gallows I" And though men do not 
now-a-days stone the prophet, they, at any rate, ignore 
him. As Mr. Carlyle says in his vehement way — 

" If of ten men nine are recognizable as foob, which is s com- 
mon calculation, how, in the name of wonder, will you ever get a 
ballot-box to grind 70a ont a wisdom from the votes of these ten 

ment I tell yon a minion blookheadB looijng anthoritS' 

tiveir into one man of what 7011 call genina, or noble sense, will 
make nothing bat nonsense out of him and hia qnalitiea, and Ms 
virtnw ^d defects, if they look till the end of time." 

So that, even were electors content to choose the man 
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proved by general evidence to be the most ^r^eeing, and 
re&aiued from testing faim by tbe coincidence of his vievi 
with their own, there would be email chance of their hit- 
tii^ on the beat. But jadging of Mm , as they do, by 
asking him whether he thinks this or that crudity which 
they think, it is manifest that they will fix on one far re- 
moved from the best. Their deputy will be truly repro- 
sentative ; — representative, that is, of the average stupid- 
ity. 

And now let ns look at the assembly of representatives 
thus chosen. Already we have noted the unfit composi- 
tion of this assembly as respects the inter^ts of its mem> 
bcrfl ; and we have just seen what the representative theory 
itself implies as to their intelligence. Let ns now, how 
ever, consider them more nearly nnder this last head. 

And first, what is the work they undertake ? Ob- 
serve, we do not say, the work which they ought to do ; 
but the work which they propone to do, and (ry to do- 
This comprehends the regnlation of nearly all actions . 
going on throughout society. Besides devising measures 
to prevent the aggression of citizens on each other, and t« 
secure each the quiet possession of his own ; and besides 
assuming the further function, also needfid in the present 
state of mankind, of defending the nation as a whole. 
against invaders ; they unhesitatingly take on themselves 
to provide for countless wants, to cure countless ills, to 
oversee countless afiairs. Out of the many beliefs men 
have held respecting God, Creation, the Future, etc., they 
presume to decide which are true ; and endow an army of 
priests to perpetually repeat them to the people. The 
distress inevitably resulting from improvidence, and the 
greater or less pressure of population on produce, they 
undertake to remove : they settle the TninimnTn which 
each rate-payer shall give in charity ; and how the pro- 
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coeds shall 'be admimstered. Jadging that emigration 
will Bot naturally go on fast enoagh, they provide means 
for carrying off some of the labonrii^g classes to the colo- 
nics. Certain tkat Hocial necessities will not cause a suffi- 
ciently rapid spread of knowledge, and confident that 
they know what knowledge is most required, they use 
pnblic money for the bnUding of schools and paying of 
teachers ; they print and publish State-school-books ; they 
employ inspectors to see that their standard of education 
is conformed to. Playing the part of doctor, they insist 
that every one shall use their specific, and escape the dan- 
ger of small-pox by aubmitting to an attack of cow-pox. 
Playing the part of moralist, they decide which dramas 
are fit to be acted, and which are not. Playing the part . 
of artist, they prompt the setting up of drawing-schoola ; 
provide masters and models ; and, at Marlborough House, 
enact what shall be considered good taste, and what bad. 
Through their lieutenants, the corporations of towns, they 
furnish appliances for the washing of people's skins and 
clothes ; they, in some cases, manufacture gas and put 
down water-pipes; they lay out sewers and cover over 
cess-pools ; they establish public libraries and make pub- 
lic gardens. Moreover, they determine how houses shall 
be built, and what is a safe construction for a ship ; they 
take measures for the security of railway travelling ; they 
fix the hour after which public-houses may not be open ; 
they regulate the prices chargeable by vehicles plying in 
the London etreets ; they inspect lodging-houses ; they 
arrange for town burial-grounds ; they fix the hours of 
fiiotory hands. In short, they aim to control and direct 
the entire national life. If some social process does not 
seem to them to be going on fast enough, they stimulate 
it ; where the growth is not in the mode or the direction 
wMch they think most desirable, they alter it; and 80 
they seek to realize some undefined ideal community. 
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Snc^ being the task ondertaken, what, let us ask, are 
the qiiali£catioiiB for diHcharging it P Snpposing it poBBi- 
ble to achieve all this (which we do not), what muBt he 
the knowledge and capacities of those who shall achieve 
it ? SuocessfoUy to prescribe for society, it is needfdl to 
know the stmcture of society — the principles on which it 
is organized — ^the natnral laws nnderlying its progress. 
If there be not a true nnderstanding of what constitutes 
social development, there most necessarily be grave mis- 
takes made in checking tb^e changes and fostering those. 
If there be lack of insight respecting the mutual depend- 
ence of the many functions which, taken together, make 
up the national life, Huforegeen disasters will ensue from 
not perceiving how an interference with one will affect 
the rest. If there be no knowledge of the natural con- 
ieneus at any time sabsisting in the social organism, there 
will of course be bootless attempts to secure ends which 
do not consist with ito passing phase of organization- 
Clearly, before any effort to regulate the myriad multi- 
form changes going on in a community, can be rationally 
made, there must be an adequate comprehension of how 
these changes are caused, and in what way they are re- 
lated to each other — how this entangled web of phenom- 
ena hangs together — how it came thus, and what it is 
becomiUg. That is to say, there must be a due acquaint- 
ance with the social science — the science involving all 
others ; the science standing above all others in subtlety 
and complexity ; the science which the highest intelligence 
alone can master. 

And now, how &r do our legislators possess this quali- 
fication ? Do they in any moderate degree display it ? 
Do they make even a distant approximation to it ? That 
many of them are very good claBsical scholars is beyond 
doubt : not a few have written first-rate Latin verses, and 
oau eqjoy a Qreek play; bat there is no obvious relation 
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bfct-ween a memory well stocked with the words talked 
two thonsand years ago, and an underBtanding disciplined 
to deal with modem society. That in learning the lau' 
gaagee of the past they have leamt some of ite history, is 
tme ; but considering that this history is mainly a narra- 
tive of battles and intrigues and negotiations, it does not 
throw much light on social philosophy — not even the sim- 
plest principles of political economy have ever been gath- 
ered from it. We do not qaestion, either, that a moder- 
ate percentage of members of Parliament are &ir mathe- 
maticians ; and that mathematical discipline is Valaahle. 
As, however, ■ political problems are not susceptible of 
mathematical analysis, their stndiewn this direction can- 
not mnch aid them in legislation. 

To the large body of military officers who sit as repre- 
sentatires, we would not for a moment deny a competent 
knowledge of fortification, of strategy, of regimental dis- 
cipline ; but we do not see that these throw much light 
on the causes and cure of national evils. Indeed, consid- 
ering that all war is anti-social, and that the government 
of soldiers is necesBarily despotic ; military education and 
habits ai'e more likely to unfit than to fit men lor regulat- 
ing the doings of a &ee people. Extensive acquaintance 
with the laws, may doubtless he claimed by the many har- 
ristera and solicitors chosen by our constituencies ; and 
this seems a kind of information having some relation to 
the work to be done. Unless, however, this information 
is more than technical — unless it is accompanied by a 
knowledge of the ramified consequences that laws have 
produced in times past, and are producing now (which 
nobody will assert) ; it cannot give much insight into So 
cial Science. A &miliarity with laws is no more a prepa- 
ration for rational l^islation, than would a femiliarity 
with all the nostrums men have ever used, be a prq>ara 
tion for the rational practice of medicine. Nowhere, then, 
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in oar representative body, do we find appropriate cnltnre. 
Here ia a clever novelist, and there a snoceBsfol maker of 
railways; this member bas acquired a largo fbrtane in 
trade, and that member is noted as an ^ricnltnral im- 
prover ; bat none of these achievements imply fitness for 
controlling and adjnsting social processes. Among tbe 
many wbo have passed through the public school and uni- 
versity curriculrtm — including though they may a few 
Oxford doable-firsts and one or two Cambridge wranglers 
— there arc none wbo have received the discipline required 
by the true legislator. None have that competent knowl- 
edge of Science in general, calminating in the Science of 
Life, which can alon^form a basis for the Science of So- 
ciety. 

For it is one of those open secrets which seem the 
more secret becanse tbey are so open, that all phenomena 
displayed by a nation arc phenomena of Life, and are 
without exception dependent on the laws of Life. There 
ia no growth, decay, evil, improvement, or change of any 
kind, going on in tbe body politic, but what has its origi- 
nal cause in tbe actions of human beings ; and there are 
no actions of human beings but what conform to the laws 
of Life in general, and cannot be truly understood until 
those laws are understood. We do not hesitate to assert 
that without a knowledge of the laws of Life, and a clear 
comprehension of the way in which they underlie and 
determine social growth and organization, the attempted 
regulation of social life must end in perpetual &ilare6. 

See, then, the immense incongruity between the end 
and the means. See on the one hand the countless difli- 
culties of the ^gantio task ; and on the other band the 
almost total nnpreparedness of those who undertake it. 
Keed we wonder that legislation is ever breaking down ? 
Is it not natural that complaint, amendment, and repeal, 
should form the staple business of every session ? Is there 
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any thing more than might be expected in the abenrd 
Jack-CtiddsmB which almoet nightly disgrace the debates ? 
Even without setting up so high a standard of qnalific^- 
tioQ as that above Hpecified,'the nnfitness of most repre- 
sentativea for their duties is abundantly manifest. You 
need but glance over the miscellaneous list of noblemen, 
baronets, squires, merchants, barriatera, engineers, soldiers, 
Bailors, railway-directora, etc., and then ask what training 
their previous lives have given them for the intricate busi- 
nesB of legislation, to see at once how extreme must be 
the incompetence. One would think that the whole sys- 
tem had been &amed on the sayings of some political 
Dogberry: — "The art of healing is'difficult; the art of 
government easy. The understanding of arithmetic comes 
by study ; while the understanding of society comes by 
instinct. Watchmaking requires a long apprenticeship ; 
but there needs none for the making of institutions. To 
manage a shop properly requires teaching ; but the man- 
agement of a people may be undertaken without prepara- 
tion." Were we to be visited by some wiser Gulliver, or, 
as in the " Micromegas" of Voltaire, by some inhabitant 
of another sphere, his account of our political institutions 
might mn somewhat as follows : 

" I found that the English were governed by an assem- 
bly of men, said to embody the ' collective wisdom.' This 
assembly, joined with some other authorities which seem 
practically subordinate to it,. has unlimited power. 1 was 
much perplexed by this. With us it is customary to 
define the office of any appointed body ; and above all 
things to see that it does not defeat the ends for which it 
was appointed. But both the theory and the practice of 
this English Government, imply that it may do whatever 
it pleases. Though, by their current maxims and usages, 
the English recognize the right of property as sacred — 
though the infisction of it is considered by them one of 
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the gravest crimes — though the laws profess to be go jeal 
OQS of it as to pniiish even the stealing of a tnrnip ; yet 
their legislators Huepend it at will. They take the money 
of citizens for any project which they choose to under- 
take ; though snch project was not in the least contem- 
plated by thoap who gave them authority — nay, though 
the greater part of the citizeiu firom whom the money is 
taken had no share in giving them snob authority. Each 
citizen can hold property only bo long as the 654 deputies 
do not want it. It seemed to me that an exploded doc- 
trine once current among them of ' the diviDe right of 
kings,' had simply been changed into the divine right of 
Parliaments. 

" I wag at first inclined to think that the constitution 
of things on the Earth was totally different from what it 
is with OS ; for the current political philosophy here, im- 
plies that acts are not right or wrong in themselves, but 
become one or the other by the votes of law-makers. In 
our world it is considered manifest that if a number of 
beings live together, there must, in virtue of their natures, 
be certain primary conditions on which only they can 
work satisfactorily in concert ; and that the conduct which 
breaks through these conditions is bad. In the English 
legislature, however, a proposal to regulate conduct by 
any such abstract standard would be held absurd. I 
asked one of their members of Parliament whether a ma- 
jority of the House could legitimize murder. He said, 
No. I asked him whether it could sanctify robbery. He 
thought not. But I could not make him see that if mur- 
der and robbery are intrinsically wrong, and not to be 
made right by decisions of statesmen, that similarly ail 
actions must be either right or wrong, apart from the au- 
thority of the law ; and that, if the right and wrong of 
the law are not in harmony with this intrinsic right and 
wrong, the law itself is criminal. Borne, indeed, among 
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the English think as we do. One of their remarkable 
men {not inclnded in their Assemhly of Notables) writes 
thas: 

" ' To asoertun better and better what the will of the Eternal 
vta and is vith as, what the laws of the Eternal are, all Farlia- 
mentg, Ecnmenio Councils, .Congresses, and other Oollectire Wis- 
doms, have had this for their object. Neyertheless, hi the 

inexplicable universal votings and debatings of these Ages, an idea 
or rather a dnmb presumption to the contrary has gone idly 
abroad ; and at tlus day, over extffluave tracts of the world, poor 
hnmaa beings are to be fband, whose practioal behef it is that if 

we " vote " this or that, so this or that will thenceforth be 

Practically, men have come to imagine that the Laws of this Uni- 
verse, like the laws of consUtatiional oonntries, are decided by 
voting, ... It is an idle fancy. The Laws of this Universe, of 
which if the Laws of England are not an exact transcript, they 
shonld passionately study to become sooh, are fixed by the ever- 
lasting congrnity of things, and are not fixable or obangeable by 
" voting t " ' 

" Bat I find that, contemptuously disregarding all such 
protests, the English legislators persevere in their hyper- 
atheistic notion, that an Act of Parliament duly enforced 
by Stato-officors, will work oat any object ; no question be- 
ing pat whether Laws of Katuro permit, I forgot to ask 
whether they considered that different kinds of food could 
be made wholesome or unwholesome by State-decree. 

** One thing that struck me, was the carious way in 
which the members of their Qouse of Oommons judge of 
each others' capacities. Many who expressed opinions of 
the crudest kind, or trivial platitudes, or worn-out super- 
stitions, were very civilly treated. Follies as great as 
that but a few years since uttered by one of their minis- 
ters, who said that free trade was contrary to common 
Bense, were received in silence. But I was present when 
one of their nnmber, who as I thought was speaking very 
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rationally, made a mistake in his pronunciation— made 
what they call a -wrong quantity ; and immediately there 
arose a Bhont of derieion. It Beemed quite tolerable that 
a member ahonld know little or nothing abont the bosi- 
ness he was there to transact ; bat quite intolerable that 
he ahonld be ignorant on a point of no moment. 

"The English pique themselves on being especially 
practical — have a great contempt for theorizers, and pro- 
fess to be guided excluBively by facts. Before making or 
altering a law, it is the custom to appoint a committee of 
inquiry, who send for men able to give information con- 
cerning the matter in hand, and ask them some thonaands 
of questions. These qncstions, and the answers given to 
them, are printed in large books, and distributed among 
the members of the Houses of Parliament ; and I was 
told that they spent about £100,000 a year in thus collect- 
ing and distribnting evidence. Nevertheless, it appeared 
to me that the ministers and representatives of the Eng- 
lish people, pertinaciously adhere to theories long ago dis- 
proved by the most conspicuous iacts. They pay great 
respect to petty details of evidence, bat of large truths 
they are quite regardless. Thus, the experience of age 
after age, has ehown that their state-management is almost 
invariably bad. The national estates are so miserably ad- 
ministered as often to bring loss instead of gain. The 
government ship-yarde ai-e uniformly extravagant and 
inefiicient. The judicial system works BO ill, that most 
citizens will snbmit to serious losses rather than i^m risks 
of being mined by law-soits. Countless ihcts prove the 
Government to be the worst owner, the worst mann&c- 
ttirer, the worst trader: in &ot, the worst manager, be 
the thing managed what it may. But though the evi- 
dence of this is abundant and concluaive — though dnring 
a recent war the bunglings of officials were as glaring and 
multitudinous as ever ; yet the belief that any propof«d 
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duties will be Batis&ctorily discharged 'by a new public 
department appointed to them, seems not a whit the 
weaker. Legislators, thinking themselves practical, cling 
to the plausible theory of an officially-regulated society, 
spite of overwhelming evidence that official regulation 
perpetually fails, 

" Nay, indeed, the belief seems to gain strength among 
these ikct^loving English statesmen ; notwithstanding the 
&cts are against it. Proposals for State-control over this 
and the other, have been of late more rife than ever. 
And, most remarkable of all, their representative asaemhly 
lately listened with grave faces to the assertion, made by 
one of their high authorities, that State-workshops are 
more economical than private workshops. Their prime 
minister, in defending a recently-established arms-tactory, 
actually told them that at one of their arsenals, certain 
missU^ of war were manu&ctnrcd not only better than 
by the trade, but at about one-third the price ; and added, 
'soitieouldbeinaUlhinffg,' The English being a trading 
people, who must be tolerably familiar with the usual 
rates of profits among manntactnrers, and the margin for 
possible economy, the fact that they sboold have got for 
their chief representative one so utterly in the dark on 
these matters, struck me as a wonder^ result of the rep- 
resentative system. 

" I did not inquire much fiirther, for it was manifest 
that if these were really their wisest men, the English 
were not a wise people." 

R^resent&tive government, then, cannot be called a 
success, in so far as the choice of men is concerned. Those 
it puts into power are the fittest neither in respect of their 
interests, their culture, nor their wisdom. And as a con- 
sequence, partly of this and partly of its complex and 
cumbrous nature, representative government is any thing 
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but efficieot for sdmimstratiTe purposes. In these respects 
it is jnanifestly inferior to loonarcMcal goremment. This 
has the adrantage of eimplicity ; vhich is always, conda- 
cive to efficiency. And it has the farther advantage that 
the power is in the hands of one vho is directly concerned 
in the good management of national afiaira : seeing that 
the continued maintenance of his power — ^nay, often his 
very life — depends on this. For his own sake a monarch 
chooses the wisest councillors he can find, regardless of 
clase-diBtinctions. His interest in getting the hest help, is 
too great to allow of preju^ces standing l>etween him and 
a far-seeing man. We see this abundantly iUostrated. 
Did not the kings of France take Richelieu, and Mazarin, 
and Tnigot to assiBt them? Had not Henry VUL his 
Wolsey, Elizabeth her Burleigh, James his Bacon, Crom- 
well his Milton ? And where not these men of greater 
calibre than those who hold the reins under our constitu- 
tional rkgime f So strong is the motive of an autocrat to 
make use of ability wherever it exists, that he will take 
even his barber into council if he £nds him a clever fellow. 
Besides choosing them for ministers and advisers, he seeks 
out the most competent men for other offices. N'apoleon 
raised Ma marshals from the ranks ; and owed his military 
success in great part to the readiness with which he saw 
and availed himself of merit wherever found. We have 
recently seen in Bussia, how prompt was the recognition 
and promotion of engineering talent in the case of Todtle- 
ben ; and know to our cost how greatly the prolonged de- 
fence of Sebastopol was due to this. 

In the marked contrast to these cases supplied by our 
' own army, in which genius is ignored while mufis are 
honoared — in which wealth and caste make the advance 
of plebeian merit next to impossible — and in which jeal- 
ousies between Queen's service and Company's service 
render the best generalship almost unavailable — we see 
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ttat the representative Byatem feUs in the ofScering of its 
executive, as much as in the officering of its legialative. A 
Btiiking antithesis hetween the actions of the two forms 
of government, ia presented in the evidence given before 
the Sevastopol Committee respecting the supply of hnta 
to the Crimean army — evidence showing that while, in 
his negotiations with the English Government, the con- 
tractor lor the hats met with nothing bat vacillation, de- 
lay, and offidal radeness ; the conduct of the French G>ov- 
emment yms marked by promptitude, decision, sound 
judgment, and great civility. Every thing goes to show 
that for administrative efficiency, autocratic power is 
the best. If your aim is a vell-oi^anized army — if you 
want to have sanitary departments, and educational 
departments, and charity-departments, managed in a busi- 
ness-like way — ^if you would have society actively regu- 
lated by Btaf& of State-agents ; then by. all means choose 
that system of complete centralization which we call 
despotism. 

Probably, notwithstanding the hints dropped at the 
outset, most have read the foregoing pages with surprise. 
Very likely some have referred to the cover of the Jieviete, 
to see whether they liave not, in mistake, taken up Bome 
other than the " WeefmiTieier ; " while some may, perliaps, 
have accompanied their perusal by a running commentary 
of epithets condemnatory of our seeming change of prin- 
ciples. Let them not be alarmed. We have not in the 
least swerved from the confession of feith set forth in our 
prospectrfB. On the contrary, as we shall shortly show, 
our adhesion to free institutions is s^ strong as ever — nay, 
has even gained strength throagh this apparently aotago- 
nistic criticism. 

The subordination of a nal^on to a man, is not a whole- 
some but a vicious state of things : needful, indeed, for a 
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Ticiona Immunity ; bat to be outgrown as fast as may be. 
The iustinct wMch 'makes it posaible is any thing bat a 
noble one. Call it " hero--worBhip," and it looka respecta- 
ble. Call it what it is — a blind awe and fear of power, no 
matter of what kind, but more especially of the bmtal 
kind ; and it is by no means to be admired. Watch it in 
early ages deifying the cannibal chief; einging the praises 
of the sacceHsful thief; commemorating the most blood- 
thirsty warriors ; speaking with reverence of those who 
had ^own nndyiog revenge ; and erecting altars to snch 
as carried furthest the vices which disgrace humanity; 
and the illusion disappears. Kead how, where it was 
strongest, it immolated crowds of victims at the tomb of 
the dead king — how, at the altars raised to its heroes, it 
habitually sacrificed prisoners and children to satisly their 
traditional appetite for human flesh — how it produced that 
fealty of subjects, to rulers which made possible endless 
aggressions, battles, massacres, and horrors iuiiumerable — 
how it has mercilesBly slain those who would not lick the 
dnst before its idols ; — read all this, and the feeling no 
longer seems so worthy an one. See it in later days 
idealioiDg the worst as well as the best monarchs ; receiv- 
ing assassins with acclamation; hnrrabing before sue- 
cessM treachery ; rushing to applaud the procession and 
shows and ceremonies wherewith effete power strengthens 
itself; and it looks far from laudable. Autocracy pre- 
supposes inferiority of nature on the part of both ruler 
and subject: on the one side a cold, unsympathetic 
sacrificing of others' wills to self-will ; on the other 
side a mean, cowardly abandonment of the <daims of 
manhood. 

Our very language bears testimony to this. Do not 
dignity, independence, and other words of approbation, 
imply a nature at variance with this relation ? Are not 
tyrannical, arbitary, despotvc, epithets of reproach ? and 
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are not truckling, fawning, twinging, epithets of eon- 
tempt ? Ib not slavish a condemnatory term ? Does not 
servile, that is, Ber&like, imply littleuesB, meanness? And 
has not the word villain, wliicli originally meant bonds- 
man, come to signify every thing which is hatefbl ? That 
language shonld thus inadvertently embody the dislike of 
mankind for those who most display the instinct of sab- 
ordination, is alone sufficient proof that this instinct is 
associated with evil diapoaitions. It hjw been the parent 
of countless crimes. It is answerable for the tortoring 
and murder of the noble-minded who would not submit — 
for the horrors of Bastiles and Siberian. It has ever been 
the represser of knowledge, of free thought, of true pro- 
gress. In all times it has fostered the vices of courts, and 
made those vjces fashionable throughout nations. With a 
George lY. on the throne, it weekly tells ten thousand 
lies, in the shape of prayers for a " most religious and gra- 
cious king." And even now it is duly guilty of false- 
hood, in selling and buying portraits which every one 
knows to be utterly untrue. Whether you read the au- 
nals of the far past — whether you look at the various un- 
civilized races dispersed over the globe — or whether you 
contrast the existing nations of Europe; you equally find 
that submission to authority decreases as morality and in- 
telligence increase From ancient warrior-worship down 
to modem flunkeyism, the sentiment has ever been strong- 
est where human nature has been vilest. 

This relation between barbarism and loyalty, is one of 
those beneficent arrangements which "the sei-vant and 
interpreter of nature " everywhere meets with. The sub- 
ordination of many to one, is a foml of society neediul for 
men so long as their natures are savage, or anti-social ; 
and that it may be maintained, it is needful that they 
should have an extreme awe. of the one. Just in propor- 
tion as their conduct to each other is such up, to breed per- 
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petnal antagomsm, endangering aocial union ; jnst in that 
proportion miiflt there be a reverence for the strong, 
determined, crael mler, who alone can reprcBS their ex- 
plosive natares, and keep them from mutual deetraction. 
Among such a people any form of free government — pre- 
sappoeing as it does some share of equitable feeling and 
self-control in those concerned — is an impossibility : there 
miut be a despotism, as stem as the people are savage ; 
and that such a despotism may exist, there must be a sn- 
perstitionB worship of the despot. But liuit as the disci- 
plinc of social life modifies the human character — as &Bt as, 
through lack of use, the old predatory, aggressive instincts 
dwindle — as fast as, by constant exercise, the sympathetic 
feeling grow; so fast does this hard rule become less 
necessary; so fast does the authority of the^ ruler dimin- 
ish ; so &Bt does the awe of him disappear. From being 
originally god, or demi-god, he comes at length to be a 
very ordinary person; liable to be criticized, ridiculed, 
caricatured. 

Various influences conspire to this result. Accumulat- 
ing knowledge gradually divests the ruler of those super- 
natural attributes at first ascribed to him. The concep- 
tions which developing science gives of the grandeur of 
creation, as well as the constancy and irresistibleness of 
its Omnipresent Cause, make atl feel the comparative 
littleness of human power ; and the awe once felt for the 
great man, is, by degrees, transferred to that Universe of 
whioh the great man is seen to form but ao ins^nificant 
part. Continued increase of population, with its average 
percentage of great men, involves the comparative fre- 
quency of such; and the more numerous they are, the 
less respect can be given to each : they dwarf each other. 
As society gets settled and organized, its welfare and pro- 
gress become more and more independent of any one. In 
« primitive society, the death of a chief may alter the 
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whole course of things ; bat in a society like ours, things 
go on much as before, no matter who dies. Thus, many 
influences combine to diminish autocratic power, whether 
political or other. It is true, not only in the sense in 
which Tennyson writes it, but also iu a higher sense, 
that— 

" The individiial withers, and thQ world is more and more." 

Further, it is to be noted that wliile the nnlimited 
authority of the greatest man ceases to be need&l; and 
while the superstitious awe which upholds that nnlimited 
authority dwindles ; it at tlie same time becomes impossi- 
ble to get the greatest man to the top. In a rude social 
state, where might is right, where war is the business of 
life, where the qualities required in the mler, alike for eon- 
trolling his subjects and defeating his enemies, are bodily 
strength, courage, cunning, will, it is easy to pick out the 
best; or rather — he picks liimself out. The qualities 
which make him the fittest governor for the barbarians 
around Tiim, are the qualities by which he gets the mas- 
tery oyer them. But, in an advanced, complex and com- 
paratively peaceful state like ours, these are not the quali- 
ties needed (and even were they needed, the firmly-oi^an- 
ized arrangements of society do not allow the possessor 
of them to break through to the top). For the rule of a 
settled, civilized community, the characteristics required 
are— not a love of conquest, bnt a desire for the general 
happiness ; not undying hate of enemies, but a calm dis- 
passionate equity; not artful nian<BuvriDg, hut philosophic 
insight. How is the man most endowed with these to be 
found? In no country is he ordinarily bom heir to the 
throne ; and tliat he can be chosen out of thirty millions 
of people none will be foolish enough to think. The in- 
capacity for recognizing the greatest worth, we have 
already seen illustrated in our parliamentary elections. 
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And if the &w thonsands forming a oonetitaenc^ , cannot 
pick ont &om among thenu^lves their wisest man j still 
lees can the miiUonB forming a nation do it. Jost as &st 
as society becomes popnlone, complex, peaceful, so feat 
does the political Bnpremacy of the best become ini 
possible. 

But even were the relation of autocrat and slave a 
morally wholesome one ; and even were it possible to find 
the fittest man to be autocrat ; we should stUl contend 
that such a form of government is bad. We should not 
contend this simply on the gronnd that self-government is 
a valuable educator. But we should take the ground that 
no human being, however wise and good, is fit to be sole 
ruler over the doings of an involved society ; and that, 
with the best intentions, a benevolent despot is very likely 
to prodnce the most terrible mischiefs, which would else 
have been impossible. We will take the case of all others 
the most &vourable to those who would give supreme 
power to the best. We will instance Mr. Carlyle*s model 
hero— Cromwell Doubtless there was much in the man- 
ners of the times when Furitamsm arose, to justify its dis- 
gust. Doubtless the vices and follies bequeathed by effete 
Catholicism still struggling for existence, were bad enough 
to create a reactionary asceticism. It is in the order of 
Nature, however, that men's habits and pleasures are not 
to be changed suddenly. For any permanent effect to be 
produced, it must be produced slowly. Better tastes, 
higher aspirations, must be developed ; not enforced from 
without. 

Disaster is sure to resnit from the withdrawal of lower 
gratificatioDS before higher ones have taken their place * 
for gratification of some kind is a condition to healthful 
existence. Whatever ascetic morality, or rather im- 
morality, may say, pleasnies and puns are the incentives 
and restrcunts by wluoh Nature keeps her progeny from 
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destniction. No cpntomptuous title of " pig-philoBophy " 
will alter the eternal fact, that Misery is the highway to 
Death ; while Happiness is added Life, and the giver of 
Life, Bat indignant ParitaniHin could not see this trath ; 
and with the extravagance of fanaticism songht to aholish 
pleasare in generah Getting into power, it put down not 
only qaestionahle amuaenients, bnt all others along with 
them. And for these repressions, Croniwell,_ either as 
enacting, maintaining, or allowing them, was responBible. 
What, now, was the result of this attempt to dragoon 
men into virtne f What came when the strong man, who 
thought he was thus " helping Ggd to mend all," died ? 
A dreadifal reaction brought in one of the most degraded 
periods of our history. Into the newly-garnished house 
entered " seven other spirits moi-e wicked than the first." 
For generations the English character was lowered : vice 
was gloried in, virtue was ridiculed ; dramatists made 
marriage the stock-subject of laughter; profaneness and 
obscenity flourished ; high aspirations ceased ; the whole 
age was corrupt, Not until Geoi^e HL reigned was 
there a better standard of living. And for this century 
of demoTalization we have, in great measure, to thank 
Cromwell. Is It, then, so clear that the domination of one 
man, righteons though ho may be, is a blessing ? 

Lastly, it is to be remarked that when the political 
supremacy of the greatest no longer exists in an overt 
form, it still continues in a disguised and more beneficent 
form. For is it not manifest, that in thrae latter days the 
wise man eventually gets his edicts enforced by others, if 
not by himselC Adam Smith, irom his chimney-comer, 
dictated greater changes than prime ministers do. A 
General Thompson who foi^es the weapons with which 
the Anti-Com-Law battle is fonght — a Cobden and a 
Bright who add to and wield them, forward civilization 
mnch more than those who hold sceptres. Repugnant as 
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the feet may be to statesmen, it is yet oae which cannot 
be gainsayed. Whoever, to the great effects already pro- 
duced by Free-trade, joins the far greater effects that will 
be hereafter prodaeed, not only on onrHelveB but on all 
the other nations who moat adopt our policy, most see 
that the revolution initiated by these men is far wider 
than has been initiated by any potentate of modem times. 
As Mr. Cw'Iyle very well knows, those who elaborate new 
truths and teach them to their fellows, are now-a-days the 
real rulers — " the unacknowledged legislators " — the vir- 
tual kings. From afar off, those who sit on thrones and 
form cabinets are perceived to be but the servants of finch. 
And then note that the power thus indirectly exereised, is 
no longer a dangerous one ; bat one that is almost uni- 
formly beneficiaL For when, as with ourselves, the dicta 
of the Thinker cannot get established in law until after a 
long battle of opinion — when they have to prove their 
fitness for the Time by conquering Time ; we have a 
guarantee that no great changes which are ill-considered 
or premature can be brought about. We have the good 
which great men can do na, while we are saved from the 
evil. 

Ko ; the old regime has passed away, never to return. 
For ourselves at least, the subordination of the many to 
the one, has become alike needless, repugnant, and impossi- 
ble. Good for its time, bad for ours, the ancient " hero- 
worship " is dead ; and happily uo declamations, be they 
never so eloquent, can revive it. 

Here seem to be two irreconcileable positions — ^two 
mutually-destructive argnments. First, a condemnatory 
oiiticism on representative government, uid then a still 
more condemnatory criticism on monarchical government: 
each apparently abolishing the other. 

Nevertheless, the paradox is easily explicable. It is 
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quite posBitle to say all that we hare said concerning the 
defects of representative government, and still to hold 
that it is the best form of government. Nay, it is quite 
possible to derive a more profoond conviction of its 
snperiority from the very evidence which appears so nn- 
favoarable to it. 

For nothing that we have tu^ed tells ag^nst its good- 
ness as a mean^of secnring jnstioe between man and man, 
or cbisB and class. Abundant evidence shows that the 
maintenance of eqnitahle relations among its subjects, 
which forms the essential business of a ruling power, is 
surest when the ruling power is of popular origin ; not- 
withstanding the defects to which such a ruling power is 
liable. For discharging the true function of a government, 
representative govemmeDt is shown to be the best, alike 
by its origin, its theory, and its results. Let us glance at 
the f^ts under these three heads. 

Alike in Spain, in England, and iu France, popular 
power embodied itself aa ft check upon kingly tyranny, 
that is — ^kingly injustice. The earliest accounts we have 
of the Spanish Cortes, say tiiat it was their office to advise 
the King; and to follow their advice was his duty. 
They petitioned, remonstrated, complained of grievances, 
and supplicated for redrras. The King, having acceded 
to their requirements, swore to observe them ; and it was 
agreed that any act of his in contravention of the statutes 
thus established, should be " respected as the King's com- 
mands, but not executed, as contrary to the rights and 
privileges of the subject." In all which we see very 
clearly that the special aim of the Cortes was to get recti- 
fied the injustices committed by the King or others; 
that the King was in the habit of breaking the promises 
of amendment he made to them; and that they had 
to adopt measures to enforce the fulfilment of his 
promises. 

9* 
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In England we trace analogous facts. The Barons 
who bridled the tyranny of King John, though not 
fonually appointed, were Tirtually impromptu repreBenta- 
tiveB of the nation ; and in their demand that justice 
should neither be sold, denied, nor delayed, we discern 
the social evils which led to this taking of the power into 
their own hands. In early times the knights and bur- 
gesses, summoned by the King with the Ticw of getting 
supplies from them, had for their especial business to ob- 
tain from him the redress of grievances, that is — the exe- 
cution of justice ; and in their eventually-obtiuned and 
occasionally-exercised power of withholding supplies until 
justice was granted, we see both the need there was for 
remedying the iniquities of autocracy, and the adaptation 
of representative institntions to this end. And the further 
development of popular power latterly obtained, origin- 
ated from the demand for fairer laws — for less class-privi- 
lege, class-exemption, class-injustice ; . a &ct which the 
speeches of the Beform-Bill agitation abundantly prove. 
Li France, again, representative government grew into a 
definite form under the stimulus of unbearable oppression. 
When the accumulated extortion of centuries had reduced 
the mass of the people to misery — when millions of hag- 
gard faces were seen throughout the land — when starv- 
ing complainants were hanged on " a gallows forty feet 
high"— ^when the exactions and cruelties of good-for-notb- 
ing kings and vampyre-nobles had brought the nation to 
the eve of dissolution ; there came, as a reqiedy, an assGin- 
biy of men elected by the people. 

That, considered d priori, repr^entative government 
is fitted for estabUshing just laws. Is Implied by the una- 
nimity with wluch Spanish, English, and French availed 
themselves of it to this end ; as well as by the endeavours 
latterly made by other European nations to do the like. 
The rationale of the matter is simple enough. Manifestly, 
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on the average of cases, a man will protect his own inter- 
ests more solicitonsly than others will protect them for 
him. Manifestly, where regulations have to be made 
affecting the interests of several men, they are most likely 
to be equitably made when all those concerned arc pres- 
ent, and have eqaal shares in the making of them. And 
manifestly, where those concerned are so nnmerons and so 
dispersed, that It is physically impossible for them all to 
take part in the framing of snch regnlationa, the next best 
thing is for the citizens in each locality to appoint one of 
their number to speak for them, to care for their claims, 
to be their representative. The general principle ia, that 
the welfare of all will be most secure when each looks 
after his own wellare ; and the principle is carried out as 
directly as the circumstances permit. It is inferable, alike 
&om human nature and irom history, that a single man 
cannot be trusted with the interests of a nation of men, 
where his real or imagined interests clash with, theirs. It 
is similarly inferable from human nature and from history, 
that no small section of a nation, as the nobles, can be ex- 
pected to consult the welfare of the people at large in pref- 
erence to their own. And it is farther inferable that only 
in a general diffusion of political power, is there a safe- 
guard for the general welfare. 

This has all along been the conviction under which 
representative government has been advocated, main- 
tained, and extended. From the early writs that sum- 
moned the members of the Honse of Commons — writs 
which declared it to be a most equitahle rule that the laws 
which concerned all should be approved of by all — down 
to the reasons now urged by the unenfranchised for a par- 
ticipation in political power ; this is the implied theory. 
Observe, nothing is said about wisdom or administrative 
ability. From the beg innin g, the end in view has been 
Justice. Whether we consider the question in the abstract, 
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or whether we examine the opinioDB men have entertained 
upon it from old times down to the present day, we equally 
gee the theory of representative government to be, that 
it is the best means of insuring equitable social rela- 
tions. 

And do not the resnlts jnstiiy the theory ? Did not 
onr early Parliaments, after long-continned struggles, 
succeed in curbing the licentious exercise of royal power ; 
and in establishing the rights of the subject ? Are not 
the comparative secority and justice enjoyed under our 
form of government, indicated by the envy with which 
other nations regard it ? Was not the election of the 
French Constituent Assembly followed by the sweeping 
away of the grievoos burdens tliat weighed down the peo- 
ple — ^by the abolition of tithes, seignorial dues, gabelle, 
excessive preservation of game — ^by the withdrawal of 
nnmerouB feudal privileges and immunities — by the manu- 
mission of, the slaves in the French colonies ? And has 
not that extension of our own electoral systetn embodied 
in the Reform-Bill, brought about more equitable arrange- 
ments? — as witness the repeal of the Corn-Laws, and 
the equalization of probate and legaoy duties. The 
proofs are undeniable. It is clear, both d priori and d 
posteriori^ that representative government is especially 
adapted for the establishment and maintenance of just 
laws. 

And now mark that the objections tOjrepr^entative 
government awhile since urged, scarcely tell against it at 
all, so long as it does not exceed this comparatively lim- 
ittid function. Though its mediocrity of intellect makes 
it incompetent to oversee and regulate the countless in- 
volved processes which make up the national life ; it 
nevertheless has quite enough intellect to enact and en- 
force those simple principles of equity which underlie the 
'ight conduct of citizens to each other. These are such 
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that the oommoneBt minds in a civilized commnnity can 
understand their cliief applications. Stnpid ae may be 
the average elector, he can see the propriety of ench rcgu- 
lations as shall prevent men from murdering twA robbing 
each other ; he can understand the fitness of lawB which 
enforce the payment of debts ; he can perceive the need of 
measures to prevent the strong from tyrannizing over the 
weak ; and he can feel the rectitude of a judicial aystem 
that is the same for rich and poor. The average represent- 
ative may be but of small capacity, but he ia competent, 
under the leadership of his wiser fellows, to devise appli- 
ances for carrying out these necessary restraints ; or rather 
— he is competent to uphold the set of appliances slowly 
elaborated by the many generationa of his predecessors, 
and to do something towards improving and extending 
them in those directions where the need is most manifest. 
It is true that even these small demands upon electoral 
and senatorial wisdom are but imperfectly met^ 

But though constituencies are blind to the palpable 
truth, that if they would escape laws which favour the 
nobility at the expense of the commonalty, they must 
cease to choose representatives Irom among the nobility ; 
yet when the injustice of this class-legislation is glaring — 
as in the case of the Corn-Laws — ^they have sense enough 
to use means for getting it abolished. And though most 
legislators have not sufScient penetration to perceive that 
the greater part of the evils which they attempt to cure 
by official inspection and regulation, wonld disappear 
were there a certain, prompt, and cheap administration of 
justice; yet, the Connty-Conrts-Act, and other recent 
law-reforms, show that they do eventually recognize the 
importance of more efficient judicial arrangements. While, 
therefore, the lower average of intelligence which necessa- 
rily characterizes representative government, unfits it for 
discharging the complex business of regulating the entire 
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national life ; it does not unfit it for discharging the com- 
paratively simple dnties of protector. Again, in respect 
of this original, all-cGsential fonotion of a govemment, 
there is a mach clearer identity of interest l>etween repre- 
Bentative and citizen, than in respect of the mnltitudinonB 
other functions which govemmentB undertake. Thongh it 
is generally of bnt little consequence to the member of 
Parliament whether state-teachers, state-preachers, state- 
officers of health, state-dispensera of charity, etc., do their 
wort well ; it is of great personal consequence to him that 
life and property should be secure : and hence he is more 
likely to care for the efficient administration of justice, 
than for the efficient administration of any thing else. 

Moreover, the complexity, incongmity of parts, and 
general cnmbrousness which deprive a representative gov- 
emment of that activity and decision required for pater- 
nally superintending the affairs of thirty mUlions of citi- 
zens ; do not deprive it of the ability to establish and 
maintain the regulations by which these citizens are pre- 
vented from trespassing against each other. For the prin- 
ciples of equity are permanent as well as simple ; and once 
having been legally embodied in their chief outlines, ^ 
that devolves on a govemment is to develop them more 
perfectly, and improve the appliances for enforcing them : 
an undertaking for which the slow and involved action of 
^ representative govemment does not nnfit it. So that 
while by its origin, theory, and resnlts, representative 
govemment is shown to be the best for securing justice 
between class and class, as well as between man and man ; 
the objections which so strongly tell against it in all its 
other relations to society, do not toll against it in this fun- 
damental relation. 

Thus, then, we reach the solution of the paradox. 
Here is the reconciliation between the two seemingly coi^ 
tradictory positions awhile since taken. To the question— 
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What is representative goTemment good for? our reply 
is — ^It is good, eflpecially good, good above all others, for 
doing the thing which a government should do. It is bad, 
especially bad, had above all others, for doing the thing* 
which a goTemment should not do. 

One point remains. We said, some distance back, 
that not only may representative government be the best, 
notwithstanding its many conspicaouE deficiencies ; but 
that it is even possible to discern in these very deficiencies 
further proofe of its superiority. The conclusion just ar- 
rived at, implying, as it does, that these deficiencies tend 
to binder it from doing the things which no government 
should do, has already furnished a key to this strange- 
looking assertion. But it will be well here to make a 
more specific justification of it. This brings us to the 
pure science of the matter. 

The ever-increasing complexity which characterizes ad- 
vancing societies, is a complexity that results from the 
multiplication of different parts performing different du- 
ties. The doctrine of the division of labour, is now-a-days 
understood by most to some extent ; and most know that 
hy this division of labour, each operative, each manufac- 
turer, each town, each district, is constantly more and 
more restricted to one kind of work. Those who study 
the organization of living bodies, find the uniform process 
of development to be, that each organ gradually acquires 
a definite and limited iiinction : there arises, step by step, ■ 
a more perfect " phyai'ological division of labour." And 
in an article on " Progress : its Law and Cause," published 
in our April number, we pointed out that this increasing 
specialization of functions which goes on in all organized 
bodies, social as well as individual, is one of the manifes- 
tations of a still more general process pervading creation, 
inorganic as well as organic. 
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Kow this specialization of AmctiooB, which is the lav 
of all organization, has a twofold implication. At the 
game time that each part grows adapted to the particalar 
duty it has to dischai^e, it grows nnadapted to all other 
duties. The becoming especially fit for one thing, is a he- 
coming less fit than hefore for every thing else. We have 
not space here to exemplify this truth. Any modem work 
on phyeiology, however, will furnish the reader with 
abundant illustrations of it, as exhibited in the evolution 
of living creatures ; and as exhibited in the evolution of 
societies, it may be studied in the wiitings of political 
economiste. All which we wish here to point out is, that 
the governmental part of the body politic exemplifies this 
truth equally with its other parts. In virtue of this uni- 
versal law, a government cannot gain ability to perform 
its special work, without losing such ability as it had to 
perform other work. 

This then is, as we say, the pure science of the matter. 
The original and essential office of a govemment is that 
of protecting its subjects against aggression. In low, un- 
developed forms of society, where yet there is but little 
differentiation of parts, and little specialization of functions, 
this essential work, diBeharged with extreme imperfection, 
is joined with endless other work : the govemment has a 
controlling action over all conduct, individual and social — 
regulates dress, food, ablutions, prices, trade, religion — 
exercises nnboniided power. In becoming so constituted 
• as to discharge better its essential function, the govern- 
ment becomes more limited alike in the power and the 
habit of doing other things. Increasing ability to per- 
form its true duty, involves increasing inability to perform 
all other kinds of action. And this conclusion, deducible 
from the univeraal law of organization, is the conoluBion 
to which inductive reasoning has already led us. We 
have seen that, whether considered in theory or practice, 
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representative gOTemment in the 1>eat for fiecoring jnstice. 
We have also seen that, whether considered in theoiy or 
practice, it is the worst for all other purposes. And here 
we find that this last characteristic is a 'necessary accom 
paniment of the first. These Tarions incapacities, which 
seem to tell so seriously against the goodness of repre- 
sentative goremment, are bat the inevitable conseqoencea 
of its more complete adaptation to its proper work ; and, 
BO understood, are themselves indications that it ia the 
form of government natural to a more highly-oi^anized 
and advanced sooial state. 

■ We do not eipect this conaideration to weigh much 
with those whom it moat concerns. Truths of so abstract 
a character find no farvavr with senates. The metamor- 
phoais we have described is not mentioned in Ovid. His- 
tory as at present written, makes no comments on it. 
There is nothing about it to be fonnd in blue-books and 
committee-reports. Keither is it proved by atatistica. 
Evidently, then, it has but small chance of recognition 
by the " practical " legislator. But to the select lew who 
Study the Social Science, properly bo called, we commend 
this general fact as one of the behest eignificance. Those 
who know something of the general laws of life, and who 
perceive that these general laws of life nndcrlie all social 
phenomena, will see that this dnal change in the character 
of advanced governments, involves an answer to the first 
of all political questions. They will see that this speciali- 
zation in virtne of which an advanced government gains- 
power to perform one function, while it loses power to 
perform others, clearly indicates the true limitations of 
State.dnty. They will see that, even leaving out all other 
evidence, this &ct alone shows concloidvely what is th« 
proper sphere of legislation. 
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VI 

PKISON-ETHICS. 



TH£ two antagonist theories of morals, like many 
other antagonist theories, are both right and hotii 
wrong. The d priori Bchool has its truth ; the d posteriori 
BOhool has its trath ; and for the proper guidance of con- 
duct, there must be due recognition of both. On the one 
hand, it is asserted that there is an absolute standard of 
rectitude ; and, respecting certain classes of actions, it is 
rightly so asserted. From the fundamental laws of life 
and the conditions of social existence, are deducible cei> 
tain imperative limitati<mB to individual action — limita- 
tions which are essential to a perfect life, individual and 
social ; or, in other words, essential to the greatest possi' 
ble happiness. And these limitations, following inevitably 
as they do from nndeniahle first principles, deep as the 
nature of life itself, constitute what we may distinguish as 
absolute morality. 

On the other hand, it is contended, and in a sense 
rightly contended, that with men aa they are, and society 
as it is, the dictates of absolute morality are impracticable. 
Legal control, which involves the infliction of pain, alike 
on those who are restrained and on those who pay the 
tost of restnuning them, is proved by this &ct to be not 
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dbBolulely moral; seeing that absolute morality Ib the 
regulation of conduct in each way that pain shall not be 
inflicted. Wherefbre, if it be admitted that legal control 
is at present indlBpensable, it must be admitted that these 
d priori rules cannot be immediately carried oat. And 
hence it follows that we must adapt our laws and actions 
to the existing character of mankind — that we mnst esti- 
mate the good or evil resulting from this or that arrange- 
ment, and BO reach, d posteriori, a code fitted for the time 
being. In short, we must fall back on expediency. Now, 
each of these positions being yalid, it is a grave mistake 
%6 adopt either to the exclusion of the other. They should 
be respectively appealed to for mutual qualification. Pro- 
gressing civilization, which ia of necessity a Bucceasion of ■ 
compromises between old and new, requires a perpetual 
readjustment of the compromise between the ideal and 
the practicable in social arrangements : to which end both 
elements of the compromise must be kept in view. If it 
is true that pure rectitude prescribes a system of things 
for too good for men as they are ; it is not less true that 
mere expediency does not of itself tend to establish a sys- 
tem of things any better than that which exists. While 
absolute morality owes to expediency the checks which 
prevent it from rushing into Utopian absurdities ; expe- 
diency is indebted to absolute morality for all stimulos to 
improvement. 

Granted that we are chiefly interested in ascertaining 
what ia relativdy right ; it still follows that we must first 
consider what is absolutely riyht / since the one concep- 
tion presupposes the other. That is to say, though we 
must ever aim to do what ia best for the present times, yet 
we must ever bear in mind what ia abstractedly best ; so 
that the changea we make may be totoard^it, and not moay 
from it UnattMnable as pure rectitude is, and may long 
e to be, we must keep an eye on the compass which 
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tells us whereabout it lies ; or vb shall otherwise be liable 
to wander in some qnite opposite direotioD. 

Illaetrationfl from our recent history will show very 
conelusively, we think, how important it is that considera- 
tions of abstract expediency shoald he joined with thoBe 
of concrete expediency — ^bow immeDSQ would be the evils 
avoided and the benefits gained, if d po^eri&ri morality 
were enlightened by d priori morality. Take first the 
case of free trade. Until recently it has been the practice 
of all nations in all times, artificially to restrict their com- 
merce with other nartlona. Throughout past centuries 
this course may have been defensible as coadacLug to 
safety. Without saying that lawgivers had the motive of 
' promoting industrial independence, it may yet be said 
that in ages when national quarrels were perpetual, it 
woold not have been well for any people to he mneh de- 
pendent on others for necessary commodities. But though 
there is this ground for asserting that commeroiid restric- 
tions were once expedient, it cannot be asserted that our 
com-lawB were thus justified : it cannot be alleged that 
the penalties and prohibitions which, until lately, ham- 
pered our trade, were needful to prevent ub from being 
industrially disabled hy a war. Protection in all its forme 
was established and maintained for other reasons of expe- 
diency; and the reasons for which it was opposed and 
finally abolished were also those of expediency. Calcula- 
tions of immediate and remote consequences were set 
fort^ by the antagonist parties ; and the mode of decis> 
ion was by a balancing of these various anticipated con- 



And what, after generations of mischievous legislation 
and long years of arduous struggle, was the conclusion 
arrived at, and unce justified by the results ? Exactly the 
one which abstract equity plainly teaches. The moral 
rourse proves to be the politic course. That ability to 
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exercise the faculties, the total denial of 'vMch cansei 
death — that liberty to pnrsue the objects of desire, vith- 
oat which there oaimot be complete life — that freedom of 
action which his natnre prompts every individaal to clzum, 
and on which eqoity puts no limit save the like freedom 
of action of other individuals, iuTolves, among other corol- 
laries, freedom of exchange. Government which, in pro- 
tecting citizens from murder, robbery, assault, or other 
aggression, shows us that it has the all-essential function 
of securing to each this &ee exercise of Realties within 
the iMsigned limits, is called on, in the due discharge of its 
function, to maintain this freedom of exchange ; and can- 
not abrogate it without reversing its function, and becom- 
ing aggressor instead of protector. Thus', absolute 
morality would all along have shown in what direction 
legislation should tend. Qualified only by the considera- 
tion that in turbulent times they mnst not be so carried 
out as to endanger national life, through suspensions in 
the supply of necessaries, these d priori principles would 
have guided statesmen, as fast as circumstances allowed, 
towards the normal condition. We should have been 
saved from thousanda of needless restrictions. Such re- 
strictions as were needful wonld have been abolished as 
soon as was safe. An enormous amount of suffering 
would have been prevented. That prosperity which we 
now ei^oy would have commenced much sooner. And 
our present condition would have been one of far greater 
power, wealth, happiness, and morality. 

Our railway-politics furnish another instance. A vast 
loss of national capital has been incurred, and great misery 
has been inflicted, in consequence of the neglect of a sim- 
ple principle clearly dictated by abstract justiee, Wboso 
enters into a contract, though he Is bound to do that 
which the contract specifies, is not bound to do some other 
thing which is neither specified nor implied in the con- 
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tract. We do not appeal to moral perceptiou only ii: 
warranty of this position. It is one dedncible from tliat 
first principle of equity ■which, as above pointed ont, fol- 
lows from the laws of life, individual and social; and it is 
one which the accumulated experience of mankind has so 
uniformly juatified, that is has become a tacitly-recog- 
nized doctrine of civil law among all nations. In cases of 
dispute respecting agreements, the question brought to 
trial always is, whether the terms of the agreement bind 
one or other of the contracting parties to do this or that ; 
and it is assumed as a matter of course, that neither of 
them can be called upon to do more than is expressed or 
understood in the agreement. 

Kow, this almost self-evident principle has been wholly 
ignored in rEulway-legislation. A shareholder, uniting 
with others to make and work a line from one specified 
place to another specified place, binds himself to pay cer- 
tain sums in furtherance of the project ; and, by implica- 
tion, agrees to yield to the majority of his fellow-share- 
holders on all questions raised respecting the execution of 
this project. But he commits himself no further than this. 
He is not required to obey the majority concerning things 
not named in the deed of incorporation. Though with 
respect to the specified railway he has bound himself, he 
has not bound himself with respect to any unspecified 
railway which his co-proprietors tuay wish to make : and 
he cannot .be committed to sach unspecified railway by a 
vote of the majority. But this distinction has been wholly 
passed over. Shareholders in joint-stock undertakings, 
have been perpetually involved in various other under- 
takings subsequently decided on by their fellow-share- 
holders ; and against their will have had their properties 
heavily mortaged for the execution of projects that were 
ruinously unremunerative. In every case the proprietary 
sbntract for making a particular railway, has been dealt 
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witli as tbongh it were a proprietary contract for making 
railways I Not only have directors thns mieinterpreted 
it, and not only hare eharefaoldera foolishly allowed it to 
be thuB misinterpreted; but legislators have so little un- 
derstood their duties, as to have constantly endorsed the 
misinterpretation. To thia simple canse has been owing 
most of our railway-companies' disastera. Abnoi-mal 
facilities for getting capital have caused reckless competi- 
tion in extension-making and brancfa-making, and the pro- 
jection of needless opposition lines, got up to be purchased 
by the companies they threatened. Had each new scheme 
been executed by an independent body of shareholders, 
without any guarantee from another company — without 
any capital raised by preferencershares, there would have 
been little or none of the minons expenditure we have 
seen. Something like a hundred millions of money would 
have been saved, and thousands of families preserved from 
misery, had the proprietary-<!ontnict been enforced accord- 
ing to the dictates of pure equity. 

We think these cases go far to justify our position. 
The general reasons we gave for thinking that the ethics 
of immediate experience must be enlightened by abstract 
ethics, to ensure correct guidance, are strongly enforced 
by these inataucea of the gigantic errors that are made 
when abstract ethics are ignored. The complex estL 
mates of relative exITediency, cannot do without the 
clue fiimished by the simple deductions of absolute ex- 
pediency. 

We propose to study the treatment of criminals from 
this point of view. And first, let ns set down those tem- 
porary requirements which have hitherto prevented, and 
do still, i^ part, prevent the establishment of a perfectly 
just system. 

The same average popular character which necessitates 
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a rigorous form of goTemment, neceBBitates also a rigor- 
ous criminal code. Institutions are iiltimately determined 
by the natnres of the citizens living nnder them ; and when 
these citizens are too impulBive or Belfish for free instita- 
tioiiB, and nnscrapaloiiB enough to supply the requisite staff 
of agents for maltitaining tyrannical institutions, they are 
proved hy implication to he citizens who Trill both toler- 
ate, and will probably need, severe forms of poniBhment. 
The same mental defect underlies both results. The char- 
acter which originates and sust^s political liberty, is a 
character swayed by remote considerations — a character 
not at the mercy of immediate temptations, but one which 
contemplates the consequences likely to uise in iiiture. 
We have only to remember that, among ourselves, a 
political encroachment is resisted, not because of any di- 
rect evil it inflicts, but because of the evils likely hereaf- 
ter to flow from it, to see how the maintenance of freedom 
presupposes the habit of weighing distant results, and 
being chiefly guided by them. 

Conversely, it is manliest that men who dwell only in 
the present, the special, the concrete— who do not realize 
with clearness the contingencies of the future — will put 
little value on those rights of citizenBhip which profit them 
nothing, save as a means of warding off unspecified evils 
that can possibly affect them only at a distant time in an 
obscure way. Well, is it not obi^ous that the forms of 
mind thus contrasted, will require different kinds of pun- 
ishment for misconduct ? To restrain the second, there 
must be penalties that are severe, prompt, and specific 
enough to be vividly conceived ; while the first may be 
deterred by penalties that are less definite, less intense, 
less immediate. For the more civilized, dread of a long, 
monotonous, criminal discipline may suffice; but fQr the less 
civilized there must be inflictions of bodily pain and death. 
Thus we hold, not only that a social condition which gen- 
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erates a harsh form of government, also of neceseitjr gen- 
erates harah rettibations ; but also, that in sach a social 
condition, harsh retribntions are reqnisite. And there are 
facts which illastrate this. Witness the case of one of the 
Italian states, in -which the ponishment of death having 
been aliolished in conformity vrith the wish of a dying 
dachesB, assassinations increased so greatly that it became 
needfdl to reestablish it. 

Besides the &ct that in the less-advanced stages of 
civUization, a bloody penal code is- both a natural product 
of the time, and a needllil restraint for the time ; there 
mnst be noted the iact that a more equitable and homane 
code could not be carried out from want of fit administra- 
tion. To deal with delinquents, not by short and sharp 
methods, but by such methods as abstract justice indi- 
cates, implies a class of agencies too complicated to exist 
under a low social state, and a class of officers more trust- 
worthy than can be found among the citizens in such a 
state. Especially would the equitable treatment of crimi- 
nals be impracticable where the amount of crime was very 
great. The number to be dealt with would be unman- 
ageable. Some simpler method of purging the community 
of its worst members becomes, under such circnmstaiioes, 
a necessity. 

The inapplicability of an absolutely just system of 
penal discipline to a barbarous or semi-barbarons people, 
is thus, we think, as manifest as is the. inapplicability of 
an absolutely just form of government to them. And in 
the same manner that, for some nations, a despotism is 
warranted; so may a criminal code of the extremest 
severity be warranted. In either case the defence is, that 
the institution is as good as the average character of the 
people permits — that less stringent institutions would en- 
tail social conjusion and its far more severe evils. Bad as 
a despotism is, yet where anarchy is the only alternative, 
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we must say that, as anarchy woold bring greater suffer 
ing than despotism, brings, deepotism is justified by the 
circumstances. And similarly, however inequitable in 
the abstract were the beheadings, hangings, and burnings 
of ruder ages, yet, if it be shown that, without penalties 
thus extreme, the safety of society coold not have been 
insured — if, in their absence, the increase of crime wonld 
have inflicted a larger total of evil, and that, too, on 
peaoeable members of the community ; then it follows that 
morality warranted this severity. In the one case, as in 
the other, we must say that, measnred by the quantiti^ 
of pain respectively inflicted and avoided, the course pur- 
sued was the Isast iorong ; and to say that it was the least 
wrong is to say that it was rdatvoAy right. 

But while we thus admit all that can be alleged by 
the defenders of Draconian codes, we go on to assert a 
correlative truth which tliey overlook. While fnlly 
recognizing the evils that must follow the premature 
establishment of a penal system dictated by pure equity, 
let us not overiook the evils that have arisen from 
altogether rejecting the guidance of pore eqnity. Let as 
note how terribly the one-sided regard for immediate ex- 
pediency has retarded the ameliorations from time to time 
demanded. 

Consider, for instance, the immense amount of suffer- 
ing and demoralization needlessly caused by our Severe 
laws in the last century. Those many merciless penalties 
which KomiUy and others succeeded in abolishing, were 
as little justified by social necessities as by abstract 
morality. Experience has since proved that to hang men 
for theil, was not i^uisite for the security of property ; 
and that such a measure was opposed to pure equity, 
scarcely needs saying. Evidently, had considerations of 
relative expediency been all along qualified by considera- 
tions of absolute expediency, these severities, with their 
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inaD7 conoomitant evils, -would have ceased long l)eforo 
they did. 

Again, the dreadfnl misery, demoralization, and crime, 
generated hy the liaish treatm.ent of transported oonvicta, 
Would have been impossible, had our anthorities consid- 
ered what seemed just as veil as what seemed politic. 
There would never have been in^cted on transports the 
shocking cnielties proved before the Parliamentary Com* 
mittee of 1 846. We shoold not have had men condemned 
to the horrors of the chiun-gang even for insolent looks. 
There could not have been perpetrated ench an atrocity 
as that of locking up chcun-gangs "from snnset to sunrise 
in the caravans or boices used for this description of pris- 
ons, which hold from twenty to twenty-eight men, but in 
which the whole number can neither stand upright nor 
sit down at the ta/me time, exc^ viith their legs at right 
angles to their bodies," Men would never have been 
doomed to tortures extreme enough to produce despair, 
desperation, and ftrther crimes — tortures under which " a 
man's heart is taken from him, and there is given to him 
the heart of a beast," as said by one of these law-produced 
criminals before his execution. We shoold not have been 
told, as by a chief jnstice of Australia, that the discipline 
, was " carried to an' extent of suffering, sueh as to render 
death desirable, and to inditce many prisoners to seek it 
tender its inosl appalling aspects." Sir Gr. Arthur would 
not have had to testify that, in Yan Diemen's Land, con- 
victs committed murder for the purpose "qf being sent up 
to Sbbart Totcn for trial, though meare that in the ordi- 
nary course they must be executed within aj'ortnight after 
arrival; " nor would tears of commiseration have been 
drawn fi-om Judge Burton's eyes, by one of these cruelly- 
uaed transports placed before ^lim for sentence. In brief, 
had abstract equity joined with immediate expediency in 
devising convict discipline, not only would untold suffer 
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mg, degradation, and mortality havo been prevented ; bat 
those wlio were reBponsible for atrocttiea like those above- 
named, would not themselves be chargeable with crime, 
as we now hold them to be. 

Probably we sliall meet with a- less general ^sent 
" when, as a further benefit which the guidance of absolute 
mondity wonld have conferred, we instance the preven- 
tion of such methods aa those in nse at Fentonville. How 
the silent and the separate systems are negatived by ab- 
stract justice we shall by and by see. For the present, 
the position we have to defend is, that these systemfl are 
bad. That but a moderate percentage of the prisoners 
subjected to them are reconvicted, may be trae ; though, 
considering the fallaciousness of negative statistics, this 
by no means proves that those not reconvicted aje re- 
forined. But the qnestion is not solely, how many pris- 
oners are prevented &om again committing crime ? A 
further qnestion is, how many of them have become self- 
supporting membera of society ? It is notorious that this 
prolonged denial of human intercourse not un£reqacntly 
produces insanity or imbecility; and on those who re- 
main sane, its depressing influence must almost of necessity 
eut^ serious debility, bodily and mentaL* 

Indeed, we think it probable that much of the apparent 
success is due to an enfeeblement which incapacitates for 
crime as much as for industry. Our own objection to 
such methods, however, has always been, that their efi'ect 
on the moral natui'e is the very reverse of that required. 
Crime is anti-social — is prompted by self-regarding feel- 
ings, and checked by social feelings. The natural prompt- 

* Mr. BaiUie-Cochrane says : — " The ufGcera at the Dartmoor prieon 
iofomi me that the prisoners who artire there even atW one jeor'a confine- 
meat »t Pentonrille, maj be difltioguielied from the others bj Ihdr mlaera- 
ble domcaM look. la most inetaneee tiiek brdn is aBbcted, and they are 
muibte to {^ve s^tlrfi^ctotr replies to die simplest qnestioas." 
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er of right condnot to others, aud the natntal opponent 
of misoonduct to others, ia sympathy ; for oat of sympathy 
grow both the kindly emotions, and that sentiment of 
justice which restrains as IVom aggreraions. Well, this 
sympathy, which makes society possible, is coltivated by 
social interconrse. By habitual participation in the pleas- 
ures of othera, the faculty is strengthened ; and whatever 
prevents this participation, weakens it — an effect com- 
monly illustrated in the selfishness of old bachelors. 
Hence, therefore, we contend that shutting np prisoners 
within themselves, or forbidding all interchange of feeling, 
inevitably deadens anch sympathies as they have ; and so 
tends rather to diminish than to increase the moral check 
to transgression. This d priori conviction, which we have 
long entertained, wo now find confirmed by facts. Gap- 
tain Maconochie states, as a result of observation, that a 
long course of separation so fosters the selfregarding 
desires, and so weakeiu the sympathies, as to make even 
well-disposed men very nnfit to bear the little trials of 
domestic life on their retnm to their homes. Thus there 
is good reason to think that, while silence and solitude 
may cow the spirit or nndermine the energies, it cannot 
produce true reformation. 

" But how can it be shown," asks the reader, " that 
these injudicions penal systems are inequitable ? "Where 
is the method which will enable ^ to say what kind of 
punishment is justified by absolute morality, and what 
kind is not ? " These questions we will now attempt to 
answer. 

So long as the individual citizen pursues the objects of 
his desires without diminishin g the equal freedom of any 
of his feUow-citizens to do the. like, society cannot equita- 
bly interfere with him. While he contents himself with 
the benefits w>n by Ms own energies, and, attempts not to 
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intercept any of the benefits siinilarly won for themselvee 
by others, or any of those 'which Katnre has conieired on 
them ; no legal penalties can rightly be inflicted on him. 
But when, by murder, theft, assanlt, or minor aggreeaion, 
he has broken through these limits, the commmiity is 
warranted alike by aheolate and by relative expediency 
in patting him mider restraint. On the relative expedi- 
ency of doing this we need say nothing : it is demon- 
strated by social e^cperience. Its absolute expediency not 
being so manifest, we will proceed to point oat how it is 
deducible irom the ultimate laws of life. 

All life depends on the maintenance of certain natural 
relations between actions and their results. This is true 
of life in both its lowest and its highest forms. If respira- 
tion does not Bnpply oxygon to the blood, aa in the 
normal order of things it shotild do, but instead supplies 
carbonic acid, death rery soon results. If the swallowing 
of food is not followed by the usual organic sequences — 
the contractions of the stomach, and the pouring into it 
of gastrio juice— indigestion arises, and the energies flag. 
If activ« movements of the limbs fail in exciting the heart 
to supply blood more rapidly, or if the extra current pro- 
pelled by the heart ia greatly retarded by an aneurism 
through which it passes, speedy prostration ensues — 
vitality rapidly ebbs. In which, and endless like cases^ 
we see that bodily life depends on the maintenance of the 
established connections between physiological causes and 
their consequences. 

Among the intellectual processes, the same thing 
holds. If certain impressions made on the senses do not 
induce the appropriate muscular adjustments — ^If the brain 
is clouded with wine, or consciousness is preoccupied, or 
the perceptions are naturally obtuse; the bodily move- 
ments are so ill-controlled that accidents ensue. Where, 
aa in paralytic patients, the natural link between mental 
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impresBiouB and the appropriate moTcmenta is broken, tbe 
life is greatly vitiated. And wlien, as daring insanity, 
evidence fitted, according to the usttal order of thought, 
to prodnce certain convictions, produces convictions of an 
opposite kind ; conduct ia reduced to chaos, and life en- 
dangered or cut short. So it is -witli the more involved 
phenomena. Just as we here find that, throughoat both 
its physical and intellectual divisions, healthful life im- 
plies coutinaance of the established succesuona of antece- 
dents and consequents among our vital actions ; so shall 
ve find it throughout the moral division. In oar dealings 
with external Nature and our felloe men, there are rela- 
tions of cause and efibct, on the maintenance of which, as 
on the maintenance of the internal ones above instanced, 
complete life depends. Conduct of this or that kind tends 
ever to brii^; results which are pleasurable or painful — 
jiction to bring its appropriate reaction; and the weliare 
of every one demands that these natural connections shall 
not be interfered with. 

To speak more specifically, we see that in the order of _ 
Nature, inactivity entails want ; and that, convers^y, by 
activity are secured the means of material benefit There 
is an ordained connection between exertion and the fulfil 
ment of certain imperative needs. I^.now, this ordained 
connection is broken — if labour of body and mind have 
been gone through, and the produce of tho labour is inter- 
cepted by another, one of the conditions to complete life 
is unfulfilled. The de&auded person is physically injured 
by deprival of the wherewithal to make good the wear ' 
and tear he had undergone ; and if the robbery be con- 
tinually repeated, he must die. Wbere all men are dis- 
honest a reflex evil results. Wben, throughout a society, 
the natural relation between labour and its produce is 
habitually broken, the lives of many are not only directly 
undermined; but the lives of all are indirectly under 
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mined by the destruction of the motive for labour, and by 
the consequent poverty. Thus, to demand that there shall 
be no breach of the normal sequence between labour and 
the benefits obtatned by labour, is to demand that the laws 
of life shall be respected. 

What vre call the right of property, is simply a 
corollary from certain necessary conditions to complete 
existence : it is a formulated recognition of the necessary 
relation between expenditure of force and the need for 
force-sustaining objects obtainable by the expenditure of 
force — a recognition in full of a relation which cannot be 
wholly ignored without causing death. And all else 
regarded' as indiridaal rights, are indirect implications of 
like nalture — similarly insist on certain relations between 
man and man, as conditions without which there cannot 
be completely maintEuned that correspondence between 
inner and outer actions which constitutes life. It is not, , 
as some moralists have absurdly asserted, that such rights 
are derived from human legislation ; nor is it, as asserted 
by others with absurdity almost as great, that there is no 
basis for them save the inductioas of immediate expedi- 
ency. These rights are dodacible from the established 
connections between our acts and their results. As cer- 
tainly as there are conditions vrhich must be fulfilled be- 
fore life can exist, so certainly are there conditions which 
must be fulfilled before complete life can be enjoyed by 
the respective members of a society ; and those which we 
call the requirements of justice, simply answer to the most 
important of such conditions. 

Hence, if life is our legitimate Mm — if absolute morality 
means, as it does, conformity to the laws of complete life ; 
then absolute morality warrants the restrainl^of those who 
force their fellow-citizens into non-conformity. Our justifi- 
cation is, that life is impossible save under certain condi- 
tions; that it cannot be perfect unless these conditions are 
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maintamed iinbrokes; and tbat if it is right for ns to 
live, it ifl right for hb to remove any one who either 
breaks these conditions in oni- persons or constrains ns to 
break thenL 

Such being the basis of our right to coerce the crimi 
nal, there next come the questions ; — ^What is the legiti- 
mate extent of the coercion ? Can we from this source 
derive anthorit j for certain demands on bit" ? and are 
there any similarly'derived limits to such demands? To 
both these questions there are affirmative answers. 

First, we find authority for demanding restitution or 
compensation, Conformity to the laws of life, being the 
substance of absolute morality ; and the social regulations 
which absolute morality dictates, being those which make 
this conformity possible ; it is a manifest 'corollary that 
whoever breaks these regulations, may be justly required 
to undo, as &r as possible, the wrong he has done. The 
object being to maintain the conditions essential to com- 
plete life, it follows that, when one of these conditions has 
been transgressed, the first thing to be required of the 
transgressor is, that he shall put matters as nearly as may 
be in the state they previously were. The property stolen 
shall be restored, or an equivalent for it given. Any 
one injnred by an assault, shall have his surgeon's bill 
paid, compensation for lost time, and also for the safier- 
ing he has borne. And similarly in all cases of infringed 

rights. 

Second, we are warranted by tliis highest authority in 
restricting the actions of the offender as much as is need- 
ful to prevent further aggressions. Any citizen who will 
not allow others to fulfil the conditions to complete life — 
who takes away the produce of his neighbour's labour, or 
deducts from that bodily health and comfort which his 
neighbour has earned by good conduct, must be forced to 
desist. And society is warranted in using snch force aa 
10* 
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maybe found requkite. Eqttity justifies the fellow-citi- 
zens of Buch a man in limiting the free exercise of liis fac- 
ulties to the e±tent necessary for preserving the free ezer- 
cise of their own faculties. 

But now mark that absolute morality countenances no 
restraint beyond this — no gratuitous inflictions of pain, no 
rerengefnl penalties. Complete life being the end of mo- 
rality; and the conditions it insists oubdng such as make 
possible this complete life to all members of a community; 
we cannot tightly abrogate these conditions, eren in the 
person of a criminal, further than is needful to prevent 
greater abrogations of them. Freedom to fulfil the lawe 
of life being the thing insisted on, to the end that the sum 
of life may be the greatest possible ; it follows that the lifu 
of the offender must be taken into account as an item in thib 
sum ; and that we must permit him to lire as completely as 
consists with social safety. It is commonly said that the 
oriminal loses all his rights. This inay be bo according tc 
law, but it is not so according to justice. Such portion of 
them only is justly taken away, as cannot be left to him 
without danger to the conimunity. Those exercises of 
faculty, and consequent benefits, which are possible under 
the necessary restraint, cannot be equitably denied. If 
any do not think it proper. that we should be thus regard- 
ful of an oficnder's claims, let them consider for a moment 
the lesson which Natore reads us. 

We do not find that those divinely-ordained laws of 
life by which bodily health is maintained, are miraculously 
suspended in the person of the prisoner. In him, as in 
others, good digestion wtuta on appetite. If he is wound- 
ed, the healing proceM goes on with the usual rapidity. 
When he is Ul, as much effect is expected &om the via 
medicatrix natwcB by the medical officer, as in one who 
has not transgressed. His perceptions yield him guidance 
as they did before he was imprisoned ; and he is capable 
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of much the same pleasurable emotions. Wlen we thus 
Bee that the heneficent airaiigenientB of thingB, are no less 
tmifonuly sustained in his person than in that of another 
are we not bound to respect in his person such of these 
beneficent arrsngementB as we hare power to thwart ? are 
we not bound to interfere with the laws of life no further 
than is absolutely needful? 

If any still hesitate, there is another lesson for them 
haying the same implication. Whoso disregards any one 
of those simpler laws of life out of which, as we have 
shown, the moral laws originate, has to bear the evil 
necessitated by the transgression — jost that, and no more. 
I^ careless of your footing, you fall, the consequent bruise, 
and possibly some constitutional disturbance enttuled by 
it, are all you have to suffer : there is not the fiirther 
gratuitous penalty of a cold or an attack of small-pox. If 
you have eaten something which you know to be indigesti- 
ble, there follow certain visceral derangements and their 
concomitants ; but, for your physical sin, there is no ven- 
geance in the shape of a broken bone or a spinal affection. 
The punishments, in these and other cases, are neither 
greater nor less than flow from the natural working of 
things. Well, should we not with all hnmUity follow this 
example? Must we not infer that, similarly, a citizen 
who has transgressed the conditions to social welfare, 
ought to bear the neediiil penalties and restraints, but 
nothing beyond these. Is it not clear that neither by 
absolute morality nor by Kature's precedents, are we 
warranted in visiting on him any paius besides those in- 
volved in remedying, as fer as may be, the evil committed, 
and preventing other such evils ? To us it seems mani- 
fest that if society exceeds this, it trespasses against the 
orimLoal. 

Those who think, as many will probably do, that we 
are tending; towards a mischievous leniency, will find that 
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the next step in our argameat dupoBes of aay atidi 
objection ; for vhile equity forbids ub to punkh the crimi- 
nal otberviae than by making him sofier the natural con< 
acqaences, these, when rigoronsly enforced, are quite 
Bevero enough. 

Society having proved in the high court of absolute 
morality, that the offender must make restitntiou or com* 
pensation, and submit to the restraints requisite for public 
safety ; and the offender having obtained from the same 
court the decision, that these restr^ts shall be no greater 
than the specified end requires ; society thereupon makes 
the farther demand that, while living in durance, the 
offender shall maintain himself; and this demand absolnte 
morality at once endorses. The commnnity having taken 
measures of self-preservation; and having inflicted on the 
aggressor no punishments or disabilities beyond those in- 
volved in these necessary measures ; is no further con- 
cerned in the matter. With the support of the prisoner 
it has no more to do than before he committed the crime. 
It is the business of society simply to defend itself against 
him ; and it is his business to live as veil as he can under 
the restrictions society is obliged to impose on him. All 
he may rightly ask is, to have the opportunity of labour- 
ing, and exchanging the produce of his labour for neces- 
saries ; and this claim is a corollary fiom that already 
admitted, that his actions shall not be restricted more 
than is needful for the public safety. With these oppor- 
tunities, however, he must make the best of his position. 
He must be content to gain as good a livelihood as the 
cirouniBtancea permit ; and if he cannot employ his pow- 
ers to the best advantage, if he has to work hard and fare 
scantily, these evils must be counted among the penalties 
of his transgression — the natural reactions of his wrong 
action. 

On this self-maintenance equity sternly insists. The 
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reasons which juetiiy bie impmonment, equally justify tfa« 
refasal to let him have any other sustenanoe than he earns. 
He is confined that he may not farther interfere with the 
complete living of hie fellow-citizens — that he msy not 
again intercept any of those benefits which the order of 
Nature haa conferred on them, or any of those procured 
by their exertions and careful conduct. And he is required 
to support himself for exactly the same reasons — that h'e 
may not interfere with others' complete living — that he 
may not intercept the benefits they earn. For, if other- 
wise, whence must come his food and clothing ? Directly 
from the public stores, and indirectly from the pockets of 
all tax-payers. And what is the property thus abstracted 
from tax-payers ? It is the equivalent of so much benefit 
earned by labour. It ia so much means to complete liv- 
ing. And when this property is taken away — ^when the 
toil has been gone through, and the produce it should 
have brought is intercepted by the tax-gatherer on behalf 
of the convict — the conditions to complete life are broken: 
the convict commits by deputy a further aggression on 
hia fellow-citizcuB. 

It matters not that such abstraction is made according 
to law^. We are here considering the dictum of that 
authority which is above law ; and which law ought to 
enforce. And this dictum we find to be, that each indi< 
vidual shall take the evils and benefits of his own conduct 
— that the offender must auffer, as lar as is possible, all 
pains entailed by his ofibnce ; and must not be allowed to 
visit part of them on the innocent. Unless the criminal 
maintains himself, he iudirectly commits an additional 
crime. Instead of restitution, he makes a new aggression. 
Instead of repairing the breach he has made in the con- 
ditions to complete social life, he widens this breach. He 
infiicts on others that very injury which the restraint im- 
posed on him was to prevent. As certainly, therefore, as 
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sacli reBtraint is warrauted hj absolute morality; «o cer- 
tainly does absolute morality warrant us ui reJusiDg him 
gratuitons support. 

These, then, are the requirements of an equitable penal 
system: — ^That the aggressor Bhall make restitutioTt or 
compensation ; that he shall be placed nnder the restrmnts 
requisite for social security ; that neither any restraints 
beyond these, nor any gratnitons penalties, shall be in- 
flicted on him ; and that while living in confinement, or 
under Borveillance, he shall munt^ himsel£ We are 
not prepared to say that sacb dictates may at once be 
fally obeyed. Already we hare admitted that the deduc- 
tions of absolute expediency must, in our transition state, 
be qualified by the inductions of relative espedieucy. 
We have pointed out that in rude times, the Beverest 
criminal codes were justified by morality ; L^ without 
them, crime could not be repressed and social safetyin- 
sured. Wlence, by implication, it follows that our pres- 
ent methods of treating criminals are warranted, if they 
come as near to those of pure equity as circumstances 
permit. That any system now feasible must fall short of 
the ideal sketched oat, is very possible. It may be that 
the enforcement of restitution or compensation, is in many 
cases impracticable. It may be that on some convicts, 
penalties more severe than abstract justice demands most 
be inflicted. On the other hand, it may be that entire self- 
maintenance would entail on the wholly-unskilled criminal, 
a punishment too grievous to be borne. But any such 
immediate shortcomings do not affect our argument. All 
we 'insist on is, that the commands of absolute morality 
shall be obeyed as &r ds possible — that we shall fiUfil 
them up to those limits beyond which experiment proves 
that more evil than good reanlts — that, ever keeping in 
view the ideal, eaoh change we make shall be towards its 
realization. 
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But now ve are prepared to say, that this ideal may 
be in great part realized at the present time. Experience 
in various countries, under variouB circumstances, has 
Bhown that immense benefits result from substituting for 
the old penal systema, systems that approximate to 
that aboye indicated, Germany, France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Australia, send statements to the 
effect that the most successful criminal dificipline, is a 
discipline of decreased restraints and increased self- 
dependence. 'And the evidence proves the success to 
be greatest, where the nearest approach is made to the 
arrangements prescribed by abstract justice. We shall 
find the facts striking: some of them even astonish- 
ing. 

When M. Obermair was appointed Govei-nor of the 
Munich State-Prison — 

" He found from 600 to 700 prisoners in the jal, in the worst 
state of insabordination, and whose excesses, he whs told, defied - 
the harshest and most stringent discipline ; the prisoners were ail 
chained together, and attached to each chtdn waa aa iron weight, 
which tie strongest foond difficulty in dragpng along. The guard 
consisted of about 100 soldiers, who did dnt7 not onl7 at the gates 
and aromid the walls, but also in the passages, and even iu the 
workshops and dormitories ; and, strangest of all protections 
against the possibility of an oatbreak or individual invasion, 
twenty to thirt7 large savage dogs, of the bloodhonnd breed, were 
let loose at night in the passages and conrt^ to keep their watch 
and ward. According to hia account the place was a perfect Pau- 
demoniam, comprisiog, within the limits of a few acres, the worst 
passions, the most slavish vices, and the most heartless tyranny." 

M. Obermair gradually relaxed this harsh system. He 
greatly lightened the chains; and wonld, if allowed, have 
thrown them aside. The dogs, and nearly all the guards, 
were dispensed with; and the prisoners were treated with 
such consideration as to gain their confidence. Mr, Bullie- 
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Cochrane, 'who visited the place in 1862, says the prison- 
gates were 

" Wide open, withost any sentinel at the door, and a gnard of 
only twenty men idling away their time in a guard-room off the 

entrance-hall ITone of the doors were provided with bolts 

and bars ; the only seonrity was an ordinary lock, and as in most 
of the rooms the key was not tamed, there was no obstacle to the 
men walking into the passage. .... Over each workshop some 
of the prisoners with the best characters were appointed over- 
seers, and H. Obermur assured me that if a prisoner tran^^esaed 
a regnlation, his companions generally told him, ' eat ist verboten,' 
(it is forbidden), and it rarely happened that he did not yield to 
the opinion of Ms fellow-prisoners. .... Within the prison walls 
every description of work is carried on ; the prisoners, divided 
into different gangs and sapplied with instruments imd tools, make 
their own clothes, repair their own prison walls, and forge their 
own chains, producing various specimens of manofactnre which 
are turned to moat eicellent account — tlie result being, that each 
prisoner, by occupation and industry, maintains himaelf ; the sur- 
plus of his earnings being given him on his emancipation, avoids 
his b«ng parted with in a state of destitution." 

And further, the prisoners " aBSOciate in their leisure 
hoars, Tvithout any check on their intercourse, but at 
the same time under an efficient system of observation 
and control" — an arrangement by which, after many 
years' experience, M. Obermair asserts that morality is in- 
creased. 

And now what has been the result ? During his six- 
years' government of the Kaiaers-lanten (the first prison 
under his care), M. Obermair discharged 132 criminals, of 
which number 123 have since conducted themselves well, 
and 7 have been recommitted. From the Munich prison, 
between 1843 and 1845, 298 prisoner were discliarged. 
" Of th^se, 248 have been restored, improved, to society. 
Those whose characters are donbtfnl, but have not been 
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remflnded for any criminal act, 20 ; again under examina' 
tion, 4 ; punished by the police, 6 ; remanded, 8 ; died, 8." 
Tliis statement, saya M. Obermair, " is based on irrefnta' 
ble evidence." And to the reality of his succeBS, ve have 
the testimony not only of Mr, Baillie-Cochrane, but of the 
Rev. C. H. Townaend, Mr, George Combe, Mr, Matthew 
Hill, and Sir John AGlbanhe, oar Envoy at the Conrt of 
Bavaria. 

Take, again, the case of Mettray. Every one has heard 
something about Mettray, and its success as a reformatory 
of juvenile criminals. Observe how nearly the snccessful 
system there pnraaed, conforms to the abstract principles 
above enimciatcd. 

This " Colonie Agricole " is " without wall or enclosure 
of any sort, for the purposes at leaat of confinement ; " and 
except when for some fault a child is temporarily put in a 
cell, there is no physical restraint. The life is industrial : 
the boys being brought up to trades or agriculture as they 
prefer ; and all the domestic services being discharged by 
them. " They all do [their work by the piece ; *' are re- 
warded according to the judgment of the chef d^atdiar ; 
and a portion being placed at the disposal of the child, 
the rest is deposited in the savings-bank at Tours. "A 
boy in recdpt of any money has to make payment for 
any part of his dress which requires to be renewed before 
the stated time arrives at which fresh clothing is given 

oat ; on the other hand. If his clothes are found in 

good condition at such time, he receives the benefit of it 
by having the money which wonld have been laid out in 
clothes placed to his account. Two hours per day are 
allowed for play. Part-singing is taught ; and if a boy 
shows any turn for drawing he receives a little instruction 
in it Some of the boys also are formed into a fire- 
brigade, and have rendered at times substantial assistnnce 
in the neighbotirhood." In which few leading facts do we 
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not clearly see that the eHsential pecaliaritiea are — no mora 
restraint than is absolutely necessary ; self-support as &t 
aa possible ; extra benefits earned by extra labour; and as 
much gratifying exercise of fJicaltiee as the circumstances 
permit. 

The "intermediate system" which has of lato been 
carried out with mnch success in Ireland, exemplifies, in a 
degree, the practicability of the same general principles. 
Under this system, prisoners working as' artisans are 
allowed " such a modified degree of Uberty as shall in 
Tarioos ways prove their power of self-denial and self- 
dependence, in a manner wholly incompatible with the 
rigid restraints of an ordinary prison." An odender who 
has passed through this stage of probation, is tested by 
employment " on messenger's duties daily throughout the 
city, and also in special works required by the department 
outside the prison-w^s. The performance of the duties 
of messengers entails their being out nntil seven or eight 
in the evening, unaccompanied by any officer; and although 
a small portion of their earnings is, allowed them weekly, 
and they would have the power of compromising them- 
selves if so disposed, not one instance has as yet taken 
place of the slightest irregularity, or even the want of 
punctuality, although carefiil checks have been contrived 
to detect either, should it occur," 'A proportion of their 
prison-earnings is Bet aside for them in a savings-bank ; 
and to this they are' encouraged to add during their 
period of partial freedom, with a view to subsequent emi< 
gration. - The results are : — " In the penitentiary the 
greatest possible or^er and regularity, and an amount of 
willing industry performed that cannot be obtained in the 
prisons." Employers to whom prisoners are eventually 
transferred, " have on many occasions returned for others 
in consequence of the good conduct of those at first en- 
gaged." And according to Captain Crofton's pamphlet 
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of 1857, oat of 112 conditionally discharged during the 
previoua year, 85 were going on satisfactorily, " 9 have 
heen discharged too recently to be spoken of^ and 5 have 
had their licenses revoked. As to the rentaiuing 13, it 
has been found impoasible to obtain accurate informa- 
tion, bnt it is supposed that 6 have left the country, and 3 



The "mark system" of Captain Maconochie, is one 
which more fully carries out the principle of self-main- 
tenance, Tinder restraints no greater than are needful for 
safety. The plan is to join with time-sentences- certain 
labonr-sentences — specific tasks to be worked out by the 
convicts. " No rations, or other supplies of any kind, 
whether of food, bedding, clothing, or even education or 
indulgences, to be given gratuitously, but all to be made 
exchangeable, at fixed rates, at the prisoners' own option, 
for marks previously earned; it being understood, at the 
same time, that only those shall count towards liberation 
which remain over and above all so exchanged ; the pris- 
oners being thus caused to depend for every necessary 
on their own good conduct ; and tfadr prison-offences to 
be in like manner restrained by corresponding fines im- 
posed according to the measures of each," The use of 
marks, which thus play the part of money, was first intro- 
duced by Captain Haconodiie in Norfolk Island. De- 
scribing the working of his method, be says — 

" First, it gave me wages and then Saea. One gave me willing 
and progressivelj-akilled laboorers, and the other saved me from 
the necessitj of unposing brutal and demoraliziiig panishments. . . . 
. Uj form of money next gave me sdiool fees. I was most anions 
to eocoiirage edncation among m; men, bnt as I refased them 
rations gratoitonaly, so I would not ^to them schooling either, 
bat compelled them to yield marks to acquire it. .... I never 
saw adolt schools make such rapid progress. .... My form of 
money next gave me btulbonds in cases of minor or even great 
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offenoeB ; a period of cloae impriaomneiit being wholly or ia par 
remitted in oonsideratioa of a sufficient unmber of other pi^sonere 
of good character becoming bound, under a penalty, for the im- 
proved oondnct of the enlprit." 

Even in the establishment of a sick-club and a burial- 
club. Captain Maconochie applied "the inflezible principle 
of giving nothing for nothing," That is to say, here, aa 
throughout, he made the discipline of the prisoners as 
mach like the discipline of ordinary life as possible ; let 
them experience just enoh good or evil as naturally Sowed 
from their conduct — a principle which he rightly avows aa 
the only true one. What were the effects ? The extreme 
debasement of Norfolk-Island convicts was notorious; and 
on a preceding page we have described some of the 
horrible sufferings inflicted on them. Tet, starting with 
these most demoralized of criminals, Captain Maconochie 
obtained highly-favourable results. " In four years," he 
says, " I discharged 920 doubly-convicted men to Sydney, 
of whom only 20, or 2 per cent,, had been reconvicted up 
to January, 1845 ; " while, at the same time, the ordinary 
proportion of reconvicted Van Diemen's Land men, othei^ 
wise tnuned, was 9 per cent. " Captain Maconochie," 
writes Mr. Harris in hla Convicts and SetUera, " did more 
for the reformation of these unhappy wretches, and ame- 
lioration of their physical circumstances, than the most 
sanguine practical mind could beforehand have ventured 
to hope." Another witness says — " a reformation fer 
greater than has been hitherto effected in any body of 
men by any system, either before or after yours, has taken 
place in them." " As pastor of the island, and for two 
years a magistrate, I can prove that at no period was there 
so Uttle crime," writes the Rev, B. Naylor. And Thomas 
H. Dixon, Chief Superintendent of Convicts in Western 
Australia, who partially introduced the system there in 
16S6, asserts that not only was the amount of work done 
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ander it extraordinary, but that " even althongb the chai^ 
acters of some of the party were by no means good pr©- 
Tiously (many of them being men whose licenses had 
been revoked in England), yet the transformation -which 
in this and all other respects they underwent, was very 
remarkable indeed," If such were the results, when the 
method was imperfectly carried out (for the Government 
all along refused to give any fixed value to the marks as 
a means to liberation) ; what might be expected if its 
motives and restraints were allowed their full influence? 

Perhaps, however, of all evidence, the most conclusive 
is that afforded by the prison of Valencia. When, in 
1835, Colonel Montesinos was appointed governor, "the 
average of recommittals was from 30 to 35 per cent, per 
annum — nearly the same that is found in England and other 
countries in !Europe ; but Bucb has been the success of his 
method, that for the last three years lAere Jias not been even 
one recommittal to it, and for the ten previous years they 
did not, on an average, exceed 1 per cent." And how has 
this marvellous change been brought about ? By dimin- 
ished restraint and industrial discipline. The following 
extracts, taken irregularly from Mr. Hoskins's Spain as it 
is, will prove this : 

" When first the culprit enters the eetfibliBbment he wears 
ohaJna, but on Ms appliostion to the commander they are taken off, 
uDless ho haa not conducted himaelf well." 

" There are a thousand prisoners, and iu the whole establish- 
ment I did not see above three or four goafdians to keep them in 
order. They say there are onlj a dozen old Boldiers, and not a bar 
or bolt that might not bo eadly broken — apparently not more fas- 
tenings "than in any private house." 

" When a convict eaters, ho iaaakedwhot trade or employment 

he will work at or loam, and above forty are open to him 

There are weavers and spinners of every description; 

l^Iacksmiths, shoemakers, basketmakers, ropemakers, Joiners, oab- 
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inetmakera, makmg boatbome mahogany drawers ; and they Iiod 
also a printing machine hard at work." 

" The labonr of eTery description for the repair, rehnilding, 
and cleaning the estabhshment, is supplied hj the convicts. They 
were all most respectM in demeanour, and certdnlj I never saw 
such a good-loofcing set of prisoners, nsefnl occopations (and other 
conMderate treatment) having ^)parently improved their connte- 
nanoes. .... ^d 1>e^es a ' garden for esen^ phmted with 
orange trees,' there wa* also a poultry yard for thw' amusement, 
with pheasants and varioos othw kinds of hirda ; washing-hooBes, 
where they waali their clothes ; and & shop, where they can pnr- 
chase, if they wish, tobacco and other little comforts ont of one- 
fonrth of the profits of their labonr, which is ^ven to them. 
Another fonrth they are entitled to whoa they leave ; the other 
half goes to the establishment, and aj^en this ii tufficient for all 
etp«juet, without any auUtaTiCffrom the Qot^mTnent. 

Thns the higheBt saccess, regarded by Mr. HoHkinB as 
*' really a nuraole," is achieved hj a, Bystem most nearly 
conforming to thoBe dictates of abBolute morality on which 
. ve have insisted. The convicts are almost, if not quite, 
seli^upporting. They are subject neither to gratnitons 
penalties nor unnecessary restrictions. While made to 
earn their living, they are allowed to purchase such en- 
joyments as consist with their confinement: the avowed 
principle being, in the words of Colonel Montesinos, to 
"give as much latitude to their free agency as can be ' 
made conformable to discipline at all." Thns they are 
(as we found that equity required they Bhould be) allowed 
to live as satisfactorily as they can, under such restraints 
only as are needful for the Safety of their fellow-citizens. 

To na it appears extremely significant that there should 
be BO close a correspondence between A priori Gonclusions, 
and the results of experiments tried without reference to 
such conclusions. On the one hand, neither in the doc- 
trines of pure equity with which we set out, nor in the 
corollaries drawn from them, is there any mention of 
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orinunal-refonnatioa : onr concern has been solely vith 
the rights of citizens and convicts in their mutnal rela- 
tions. On the other hand, those vho hare carried out 
the improved penal systems above described, have had 
ahnoBt solely in view the improvement of the offender : 
the just claims of society, and of those who sin against it, 
having been left out of the question. Yet the methods 
which have succeeded so marvellously in decreasing 
criminality, are the methods which most nearly fiiMl the 
requirements of abstract justice. May we not, in this, 
see clear proof of harmony with the ordained principles of 
things ? 

That the most equitable system is the one best calcu- 
lated to reform the offender, may iodeed be deductively 
shown. The internal experience of every one mast prove 
to him, that excessive punishment begets, not penitence, 
but indignation and hatred. So long as an aggressor 
suffers nothing beyond the evils that have naturally re- 
sulted from his misconduct — so long as he perceives that 
his fellow-men have done no more than was needful for 
self-defence — ^he has no eieuse for anger; and is led to 
contemplate his crime and his punishment as caose and 
effect. Bat if gratuitous sufferings are inflicted on him, a 
sense of injustice is produced. He regards himself as an 
ii\jured man. He cherishes animosity against all who have 
brought this harsh treatment on him. Glad of any plea 
for forgetting the injnry he haB done to others, he dwells 
mstead on the injury others have done to him. Thus 
nurturing a desired for revenge rather than atonement, he 
reenters society not better but worse ; and if he does not 
commit fiuther crimes, as he often does, he is restrained 
by the lowest of motives — ^fear. 

Again, this industrial discipline, to which criminals 
subject themselves under a purely equitable system, is the 
discipline they specially need. Speaking generally, we 
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are all compelled to Tork by the neceBsities of our social 
existence. For most of us this oompnlsion suffices ; but 
there are some whose aversion to labour cannot be thus 
OTercome. Not labouring, and needing BUBtenance, they 
, are compelled to obtain it in illegitimate ways ; and bo 
bring on themselres the legal penalties. The criminal 
claBB being thus in great part recruited from the idle class; 
and the idleness being the BOurce of the criminality ; it 
follows that a successful discipline must be one which 
shall cure the idleness. The natural compulsions to labour 
having been elnded, the thing required is that the offender 
shall be so placed that he cannot elnde them. And this 
is just what is done under the system we advocate. Its 
action is Buch that men whose natures are iU-a^apted to 
the conditions of social life, bring themselves into a posi- 
tion in which a better adaptation is forced on them by the 
alternative of starvation. 

Lastly, let ns not forget that this discipline which 
absolute morality dictates, is salutary, not only becanse it 
is industrial, but because it is voluntarily industrial. As 
we have shown, equity requires that the confined crimi- 
nal shall he left to maintain himself — that is, shall be left 
to work much or little, and to take the consequent pleni- 
tude or hunger. When, therefore, under this sharp but 
natural, spur, a prisoner begins to exert himself, he does 
so by his own will The process which leads him into hab- 
its of labour, is a process by which his self-control is 
strengthened ; and this is what is wanted to make him 
a better citizen. It is to no purpose that you make him 
work by external coercion ; for when he is again free, and 
the coercion absent, he will be what he was before. The 
coercion must be an internal one, which he shall carry 
with him out of prison. It avails little that you force him 
to work ; he must force himself to work. And this he 
will do, only when placed in those conditions which equity 
dictates. 
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Here, then, we find a third order of evidences. Psy- 
chology supports our concloelon. The Tarions experiments 
above detailed, carried out by men who had no political 
or ethical theories to propagate, have established &ctB 
which we find to be quite concordant, not only with the 
deductions of absolute morality, but also with the deduc- 
tions of mental science. Snch a combination of different 
kinds of proof cannot, we think, be resisted. 

And now let us try whether, by pursuing somewhat 
further the method thus fer followed, we can see our way 
to the development of certain improved systems that are 
coming into use. 

Equity requires that the restraint of the criminal shall 
be as great as is need£il for the safety of society ; but not 
greater. In respect to the qwdity of the restraint, there is 
little difficulty in interpreting this requirement ; but there 
is considerable difficulty in deciding on the duration of 
the restraint. Ko obvious mode presents itself of finding 
out how long a transgressor must be held in l^gal bond- 
age, to insure society against further injury &om him. A 
longer period than is necessary, im^ies an actual injustice 
to the offender. A shorter period than is necessary^ im- 
plies a potential injustice to society. And yet, without 
good guidance, one or other of these extremes is almost 
sure to be fallen into. 

At present, the lengths of penal sentences are fixed in 
a manner that is wholly empirical. For offences defined 
in certain technical ways. Acts of Parliament assign trans- 
portations and imprisonments, having durations not greater 
than so much nor leas than ao much : these partially- 
detennined periods being arbitrarily fixed by legislators^ 
under the promptings of moral feeling. Within the 
i^signed limits the judge exercises bis discretion ; and in 
deciding on the time over which the restiwit shall extend. 
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he is swayed, partly by the special quality of the ofience, 
partly by the ciroumstaDces under which it was com- 
mitted, partly by the prisoner's appearance arid behaTionr, 
partly by the character given to him. And the concla- 
sion ho arrives at after conBideration of these data, depends 
very much on his individual nature — ^his moral biaa and 
his theories of human conduct. Thus the mode of fixing 
the lengths of penal restraints, is from beginning to end, 
little else than gnessing. How ill this system of guessing 
■worts, we have abundant proofs, "Justices' justice," 
which illustrates it in its simplest form, has become a bye- 
word ; and the decisions of higher criminal courts con- 
tinually err in the directions of both undue severity and 
undue lenity. Daily do there occur cases of extremely- 
trifiiQg transgression visited with imprisonment of consid- 
erable length ; and dEuly do there occur cases in which the 
punishment is so inadequate, that the offender time after 
time commits new crimes, when time after time discharged 
from custody. 

Now .the question is, whether in place of this purely 
empirical method which. answers so ill, equity can gpide us 
to a method which shall more correctly adjust the period 
of sestraint to the requirement in each ease. We believe 
it can. We believe that by following out its dictated, wo 
shall arrive at a method that is in great measure self-act^ 
iug ; and therefore less liable to be vitiated by errors of 
individual judgment or feeling. 

We have seen that were the requirements of absolute 
morality consulted, every tranagresBor would he compelled 
to make restitution or compensation. Throughout a con- 
siderable range of cases, this would itself involve a period 
of restraint varying in proportion to the magnitude of the 
offence. It is true that when the malefactor possessed 
ample means, the making reatitation or compensatioji 
-would usually be to him but a slight punishment. But 
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thoagh in these comparatively few cases, the regulation 
wonld iall short of its olgect, in bo far as its effect on the 
criminal was concerned ; yet in the immense majority of 
cases — in all cases of aggressions committed by the poorer 
members of the commnnity — it would act with efficiency. 
It would involve periods of detention that wonld be longer 
or shorter according as the injury done was greater or 
less ; and according as the transgressor was idle or indus- 
trious. And although between the injury done by an 
offender and his moral turpitude, there is no constant and 
exact proportion; yet the greatnesB of the injury done, 
affords, on the average of cases, a better measure of the 
discipline required, than do the votes of Parliamentary 
majorities and the guesses of judges. 

Bnt our guidance does not end here. An endeavour 
still Airther to do that which is strictly equitable, will 
carry ns still nearer to a correct ai^ustment of discipline 
to delinquency. When, having ei^orced restitution, we 
iu^t on some adequate guarantee that society shall not 
be agfua injured, and accept any guarantee that is suffi- 
cient ; we open the way to a self acting regulator of the 
period of detention. Already our laws are in many cases 
satisfied with securities for future good behaviour. Al- 
ready this system manifestly tends to separate the' more 
vicious from the less vicious : seeing that, on the average, 
the difficulty of finding securities is great in proportion as 
the character is bad. And what we propose is, that this 
system, now confined to particular kinds of offences, shall 
he made general. But let ua be more specific. 

A prisoner on his trial calls witnesses to testify to his 
previous character — that is, if liis character has been 
tolerably good. The evidence thus given weighs more or 
less in Ms favour, according to the respectability of the 
witnesses, their number, and the nature of their testimony. 
Taking into account these several elements, the judge 
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foTToa his conception of the delinqnent's general dispom 
tion ; and modifies the length of punishment accordingly. 
Xov, may ^e not fairly say that if the current opinion 
respecting a convict's character conld be brought direcUy 
to bear in qnalifying the etatntory Beotence, instead of 
being brought indirectly to bear, as at present, it would 
be a great improrement ? Clearly the estimate made by 
8 judge from such testimony, must be fax less accurate 
than the estimate made by the prisoner's neighbonrs and 
employers. Clearly, too, the opinion expressed by such 
neighbours and employers in the witness-box, is less trust- 
worthy than an opinion which entailed ou them serions 
Tesponsibility. The desideratum is, that a priBoner^B sen- 
tence shall be gucU^fled by the judgment of those leho have 
had life-lonff escperience of Mm y and that the sincerity 
of this judgment shaU be tested by their readiness to act 
on it. 

But how is this to be done? A very simple method 
of doing it has been suggested.* When a convict has 
fulfilled his task of making restitution or compensation, 
let it be possible for one or other of those who have known 
him, to take ^'''" out of confinement, on giving adequate 
bail for bis good behaviour. Always premising that such 
an arrangement shall be possible only under an official 
permit, to be withheld if the prisoner's conduct has been 
nnsatis&ctory ; and always premising that the person 
who ofiers btul shall be of good character and means ; let 
it be competent for such a one to liberate a prisoner by 
being bound on his behalf for a specific sum, or by under- 
taking to make good any injury which he may do to his 
fellow-citizens vrithin a specified period. This will donbt- 
less be thought a startling proposaL We shall, however, 
find good reasons to believe it might be safely acted on — 

• We owe the auggeaUiM to Mr. OcteriM H, &nitli. 
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uay, we shall find facts proying the anccess of a plan that 
is ohyioDslf less safe. 

Under sach an attangement, the liberator and the con- 
vict wonld nsnally stand in the relation of employer and 
employed. Those to be thna conditionally releaBed, would 
be ready to work for somewhat lower wages than were 
Dsnal in their occnpation ; and those who became hound 
for them, beaides having this economy of wages as an in- 
centive, wonld be in a manner guaranteed by it against 
the risk undertaken. In working for less money, and in 
being under the surveillance of his master, the convict 
would still be undet^oing a mitigated discipline. And 
while, on the one hand, he would be pat on his good 
behaviour by the consciousness that his master might at 
any time cancel the contract and surrender T>iTn back to 
the authorities ; he would, on the other haiid, have a 
remedy agiuust his master's harshness, in the option of 
returning to prison, and there maintaining himself for the 
remainder of his term. 

Observe next, that the difficulty of obtaining such con- 
ditional release, would vary with the gravity of the ofi^ce 
that bad been committed. Men guUty of heinous crimes 
wopld remain in prison ; for none would dare to become 
responsible for their good behaviour. Any one convicted 
a second time, would remain unbailed for a much longer 
period than before ; seeing that having once inflicted loss 
on some one bound for him, he would not again be ho soon 
offered the opportunity of doing the like ; only after a long 
period of good behaviour testified to by prison-officers, 
would he be likely to get another chance. Conversely, 
those whose transgressLons were not serious, and who had 
usually been well-condncted, wonld readily obtain recog^ 
nizances ; while to venial offenders this qualified liberation 
would come as soon as they had made restitution. More- 
over, when innocent persons had been pronounced guilty, 
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as Tell as in cases of solitary misdeeds being committed 
1>7 those of really snperior natures, the system we have 
described iroald supply a remedy. From the wrong 
TCrdictB of the law, and its mistaken estimates. of turpi- 
tnde, there would be an appeal ; and long-proved worth 
would bring its reward in the mitigation of grieToai iu- 
josticcs, 

' A further advantage would by implication result, in 
the shape of a long industrial discipline for those who 
most needed it. Speaking generally, diligent and skilfiil 
workmen, who were on the whole oseful members of 
society, would, if their offences were not serious, soon ob- 
tain employers to give bail for them. Whereas, membem^ 
of the especially criminal class — the idle and the dissolute 
— would remain long in confinement ; since, Tintil they 
had been brought by the discipline of self-maintenance 
under restraint, to something like industrial efficiency, 
employers would not be tempted to become responsible 
for them. 

We should thus have a self-acting test, not only of the 
length of restraint required for social safety, but also of 
that apprenticeship to labour which many convicts need; 
while there would be supplied a means of rectifying sun- 
dry failures and excessea of our present system. The plan 
would practically amount to an extension of trial by jury: 
At present, the State calls in certain of a prisoner's fellow- 
citizens to decide whether he is guilty or not guilty : the 
judge, under guidance of the penal laws, being left to 
decide what punishment he deserves, if guilty. Under 
the arrangement we have described, the judge's decision 
would admit of modification by a jury of the convict's 
neighbours. And this natural jury, while it would be 
best fitted by previous knowledge of the man, to form 
an opinion, would be rendered cautious by the sense 
' of grave responsibility ; inasmuch as any one of its 
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number, vbo gave a conditional release, would do so at 
his own peril 

And now mart, that all the evidence forthcoming to 
prove the safety and advantages of the "intermediate sys- 
tem," proves, still more conclusively, the safety and ad- 
vantages of this system which we would substitute for it. 
What we have described, is nothing more than an inter- 
mediate system reduced to a natural instead of an artificial 
form — carried out with natural checks instead of artificial 
checks. If, as Captain Crofton has experimentally shown, 
it is safe to give a prisoner conditional liberation, on the 
strength of good conduct during a certain period of prison- 
discipline ; it is evidently safer to let his conditional liber- 
ation depend not alone on good conduct while nnder the 
eyes of his jailers, but also on the character he had earned 
during his previous life. If it is safe to act on the judg- 
ments of ofScials whose experience of a convict's behaviour 
is comparatively limited, and who do not suffer penalties 
when their judgments are mistaken ; then, manifestly, it 
is safer (when such officials can show no reason to the 
contrary) to act on the additional judgment of one who 
has not only had better opportunities of knowing the con- 
vict, hut who will be a serious loser, if his judgment proves 
erroneous. Further, that surveillance over each condi< 
tionally-Iiberated prisoner, which the " intermediate sys- 
tem " exercises, would be still better exercised, when, in- 
stead of going to a strange master in a strange district, 
the prisoner went to some master in his own district ;^u)d 
under such circumstances, it wonld be easier to get such 
information respecting his after-career as is found desira- 
ble. There is every reason to think that such a method 
would be workable. If, on the recommendation of the 
officers. Captain Crofton's prisoners obtain employers 
" who have on many occi^ons returned for others, in con- 
sequence of the good conduct of those at first engaged ; " 
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still better would be the action of the sj^tem -when, in 
stead of the employers having " every facility placed at 
their disposal for satisfying themBelves as to the antece- 
dents of the convict," they were already familiar with his 
antecedents. 

Finally, let ns not overlook the iact, that this cotirso 
is the only one which, while diily consulting social safety, 
is also entirely just to the priaoner. Ah we have shown, 
the reetnunts imposed on a criminal are warranted by 
absolute equity, only to the extent needflil to prevent fur- 
ther aggressions on his fellow-men ; and when his fellow- 
men Jmptffle greater reBtraints than these, they trespass 
against him. Hence, when a prisoner has worked oat bis 
task of making restitution, and, so far as is possible, nn- 
done - the wrong he had done ; society is, in strict jnstice, 
bound to accept any arrangement whiclf adequately pro- 
tects its members against ftirther injury. And i^ moved 
by the expectation of profit, or other motive, any citizen 
sufficiently Bubstantial and trustworthy, will take on him- 
self to hold society harmlesa, society most agree to his 
proposaL All it can rightly require is, that the guarantee 
agEunst contingent injury she^ be adequate; which, of 
course, it never can be where the contingent iiyury is of 
the gravest kind. No bail could compensate for murder ; 
and therefore in this, and other extreme crimes, society 
would rightly refuse any such guarantee, even if offered ; 
which it would be very unlikely to be. 

Such, then, is onr code of prison-ethics. Such is the 
ideal which we ought to keep ever in view when modify- 
ing our penal system. Again we say, as we said at the 
outset, that the realization of such an ideal wholly depends 
on the advance of civilization. Let no one carry away 
tbe impression that we regard all these purely equitable 
regulations as immediately practicable, Thoi^h they 
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may bo partially carried out, we thiiik it highly impiolia- 
ble, or rather impoBsible, that they should at present be 
earned out iu full. The number of offenders, tho low 
average of enlightenment and morality, the ill-woddng of 
adminiBtratJve machinery, and above all, the difficulty of 
obtaining officials of adequate intelligenoe, good feeling, 
and self-conljvl, are obstacles that must long stand in the 
vay of a system so complex as that vhich morality dic- 
tates. And ve bere assert, aa emphatically as before, 
that the harshest penal system is ethically justified, if it ia 
as good as the circumstances of the time pcnnit, Sow- 
ever great the cruelties it inflicts, yet if a system theoreti- 
cally more equitable would not be a sufficient terror to 
evil-doers, or could not be worked, from lack of officers 
sufficiently iudicio us, honest, and humane — if less rigorous 
methods would entail a diminution of social security ; then 
the methods in uso arc eztrinsically good, though intrinsi- 
cally bad : they arc, as before said, the least wrong, and 
therefore relatively right. 

Nevertheless, as we have endeavoured to prove, it is 
immensely important that, while duly considering the rela- 
tively right, we should keep the absolutely right constant- 
ly in view. True as it ia, that in this transition state, our 
conceptions of the ultimately expedient must ever be quali- 
fied by our experience of the proximately expedient; it is 
not the less true that the proximately expedient cannot 
be determined unless the ultimately expedient ia known. 
Before we can say what is as good as the time permits, 
we must say what is abstractedly good ; for the first idea 
involves the last. Wo must have some fixed standard, 
some invariable measure, some constant clue : otherwise 
we shall inevitably be misled by the suggestions of imme- 
diate policy. Mid wander away from the right, rather than 
advance towards it. This conclusion is, wc think, fully 
Dome out by the facts we have cited. In other cases, aa 
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well as in the case of penal diacipline, tlie evidence shown 
how terribly wa have erred from obstinately refusing to 
consult first principles, and clinging to an nnreaaoning 
empiricism. Though, during ciTillzation, grieTOtia evils 
have occasionally arisen from attempts suddenly to realize 
absolute rectitude ; yet a greater sum total of evils has 
arisen from the more nsual course of ignoring absolute 
rectitude. Age after age, effete institutions have been 
maintained far longer than they would else have been ; 
and equitablo arrangements have been needlessly post- 
poned. Is it not time for us to profit by past 
lessons ? 
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BELIEVERS ia the intrinaie Tirtues of political forms, 
might 'draw an instructive leSson from the politics of 
our railways. If there needs a conclusive proof that the 
most carcfhlly-fi-amed constitutionB are worthless, unless 
they be embodiments of the popular character — if there 
needs a concIuslTe proof, that goremmental arrangements 
in advaDce of the time will inevitably lapse into congmity 
with the time ; such proof may be found over and over 
agiun i-epeated in the current history of joint^toek enter- 
prises. 

As devised hy Act of Parliament, the administrations 
of our public companies are almost purely democratic 
The representative system ia carried out in them with 
scarcely a check. Shareholders elect their directors, di- 
rectors their chairman ; there is an annual retirement of a 
certain proportion of the hoard, giving fkcilities for super- 
seding them ; and, hy this means, the whole ruling body 
■may he changed in periods varying from three to five 
years. Tet, not only are the characteristic vices of our 
political state reproduced in each of these mercantile cor- 
porations — some even in an intenser degree — but the very 
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form of government, while remaining nominally demo- 
cratic, is Buhstantially bo remodelled as to become a minia- 
tnre of our national constitution. The direction, ceasing 
to fulfil its theory as a dcliherativo body whose members 
poBseBB like powers, falls under the control of some one 
member of superior cunning, will, or wealth, to whom the 
majority become Boenbordinate, that the decision on every 
qnestion depends on the course he takes. Proprietors, in- 
stead of constantly exercising their franchise, allow it to 
become on all ordinary occasions a dead letter: retiring 
directors are so habitually reelected without opposition, 
and have bo great a p«wer of insuring their own election 
when opposed, that the board becomes practically a close 
body ; and it is only when the misgovemmont grows ex- 
treme enough to prodace a revolutionary agitation among 
the shareholders, that any change can be effected. 

Thus, a mixture of the monarchic, the aristocratic, and 
the democratic elements, is repeated with such modMca- 
tions only as the circumstances involve. Hie modes of 
action, too, are substantially the same: save in thisf that 
the copy outruns the originaL Threats of resignation, 
which ministries hold out in extreme cases, are commonly 
made by railwaytboards to stave off a disagreeable inquiry. 
By no means regarding themselves as servants of the 
Bhareholders, directors rebel againBt dictation &om them ; 
and frequently construe any amendment to their propo- 
sals into a vote of want of confidence. At half-yearly 
meetings, disagreeable criticism and objections are met by 
the chairman with the remark, that if the shareholders 
cannot trust his colleagues and himself, they had better 
choose others. With moat, this assumptiLm of offended 
dignity tells ; and, under the fear that the company's ia- 
terests may suffer from any disturbance, measures quite at 
variance with the wishes of the proprietary are allowed to 
be carried. 
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The parallel holds yet farther. If it be tme of national 
administrations, that those in office count on the snpport 
of all pnbUo empioyh ; it is not less tme of incorporated 
companies, that the directors are greatly aided by their 
officials in their Btmggles with ebareholders. I^ in times 
past, there have been miniatrieB who spent public money 
to secare party ends ; there are, in times present, nulway- 
boards who nse the fnnda of the shareholders to defeat the 
shareholders. Nay, even in detail, the similarity is main* 
tained. Like their prototype, joint-stock companies have 
their expenure election contests, managed by election 
committees, employing election agAits ; they have their 
canvaABing with its sundry illegitimate accompaoimentB ; 
they have their occasional manufacture of fraudulent votes. 
And, as a general result, that clasH-legislation, which has 
been habitually charged against stateemen, is now habit- 
ually displayed in the proceedings of these trading asso- 
ciations : constituted though they are on purely represent- 
ative principles. 

TleBe last assertions will probably surprise not a few. 
The general public who have little or no direct interest in 
railway matters — who never see a railway-journal, and 
who skip the reports of half-yearly meetings that appear 
in the diuly papers — are under the impression that dis- 
honestieB akin to those gigantic ones so notorious during 
the mania, are no longer conimitted. They do not forget 
the doingB of stE^s and stock-jobbers and runaway di- 
rectors. They remember how men-o&straw held shares 
amounting to £100,000, and even ^£200,000 ; how numer- 
ous directorates were filled by the same persons — one hav- 
ing a seat at twenty-three boards ; how suhacription-con- 
tracts were made up with s^natures bought at 10s, and 
it. each, and porters and errand-boys made themselves 
liable for £30,000 and £40,000 a-pieoe. They can narrate 
bow hoards kept their books in cipher, made &lfic regis 
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tiies, aad reirtuned &om recording their proceedings in 
mmnte-lsooks ; how in one company, half-a-million of capi- 
tal was put down to nnreal namea ; how in another, direct- 
ors bought for account more shares than they issiied, and 
so forced np the piice ; and how in many others, they re- 
purchased for the company their own shares, paying them- 
selves with the depositors* money. 

Bnt, thongh more or less aware of the iniquitiee that 
have been practised, the generality think of them Bolely 
aB the accompaniments of bubble achemeB. More recent 
enterprises they know to have been bondjide ones, mostly 
carried out by old-eStablished companies ; and knowing 
this, they do not auBpect that in the getting-np of feranch- 
lines and extensions, there are chicanenes near aldu to 
those of Capel Court ; and quite as disastrous in their nlti- 
mate results. Associating the ideas of wealth and re- 
spectability, and habitually using respectability aB synony- 
mous with morality, it seemB to them incredible that 
many of the lai^e capitalists and men of station who 
administer railway affairs, should be guilty of indirectly 
enriching themselves at the expense of their constituentB. 
True, they occaaionally meet with a law-report diacloaing 
some enqrmouB fi^ud ; or read a Times leader, character- 
izing directorial acts in terms that are held libellons. But 
they regard the cases thus brought to light as entirely ex- 
ceptional ; and under that feeling of loyalty which ever 
idealizes men in authority, they constantly tend towards 
the conviction, if not that directors can do no wrong, yet 
that they are very unlikely to do wrong. 

A history of railway management and nulway in- 
trigue, however, would quickly undeceive them. In such 
a history, the doings of projectors and the mysteries of the 
share-market would occupy less space than the analysis of 
the mnltiform dishonesties which have been committed 
since 1646, and the genesis of that elaborate system of 
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tactics by which companieB are betrayed into mihous nn- 
dertakiiigs that benefit the few at the cost of the many. 
Snoh a history woald not only hare to detail the doings 
of the personage iamed for " making things pleasant ; " 
nor would it have merely to add the misdeeds of hig col- 
leagues ; bnt it would have to describe the kindred cor- 
mptness of other railway administrations. From the pub- 
lished report of an investigation-committee, it would be 
shown how, not many years since, the directors of one of 
our lines allotted among themselves 15,000 new shares 
then at a premium, in the market ; how to pay tbo deposits 
on these shares they used the company's iiuids ; and how 
one of their number thus accommodated himself in meet- 
ing both deposits and calls to the extent of more than 
£80,000. We should read in it of one railway chairman 
who, with the secretary's connivance, retained shares ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a million in amount, intending to 
claim them as his allotment if they rose to a premium ; 
and who, as they did not do so, left them as unissued 
shares on the hands of the proprietors, to their vast loss. 
We shouia also read in it of directors who made loans to 
themBclves out of the company's floating balances at a 
low rate of interest, when the market rate was high; and 
who paid themselves larger salaries than those assigned : 
entering the difference in an obscure comer of the ledger 
under the head of "petty dlsbursementB." There would 
be a description of the manceuvres by which a delinquent 
board) under impending investigation, gets a favourable 
committee nominated — " a whitewashing committee." 
There would be documents showing that the prozies ena- 
bling boards to carry contested measures, have in some 
cases been obtained by garbled statements; and, again, that 
proxies g^ven for a specific purpose have been used for 
other purposes. One of our companies would be proved ' 
to have projected a line, serving as i feeder, for which it 
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obtEUned shareholdeiB by offering it guaranteed dividend, 
ffhicli, though understood by the pnblio to be uncondl- 
tioual, Tas really contingent- upon a condition not likely 
to be fulfilled. The managers of another company would 
be convicted of having carried party measures by the aid 
of preference-shares standing in the names of station-mas- 
ters ; and of bdng uded by the proxies of the secretary's 
children too young to vrite. 

That the corruptions here glanced at are not merely 
exceptional evila, but result from some deep-seated vice 
ramiiying throngfaout our system of railway-gOTemment, 
is sufficiently proved by the simple fiict, that notwithstand- 
ing the depreciation of railway-dividendB produced by the 
extension policy, that pqlicy has been y^ar after year con- 
tinued. Does any tradesman, who, having enlarged his 
shop, finds a proportionate diminittion in his rate of profits, 
go on, even under the f timulus of competition, making 
further enlargements at the risk of fiirther diminutioDS f 
Does any merchant, however strong his desire to tako 
away an opponent's markets, make successive mortgages 
on his capital, and pay for each sum thus raised a higher 
intoreHt than he gains by trading with it ? Yet this 
course, so absurd that no one would insult a private indi- 
vidual by asking him to follow it, is the course which rail- 
way-boards, at meeting after meeting, persuade their 
clients to pursue. Since i8i5, when the dividends of out 
leading lines ranged fixjm 8 to 10 per cent,, they have, 
notwithstanding an everrgrowing traffic, fallen fi^m 10 per 
cent, to 5, from 8 to 4, from 9 to 3^ ; and yet the system 
of extensions, leases, and goarautees, notoriously the cause 
of this, has been year by year persevered in. Is there 
not aomething needing explanation here — something more 
than the world ia allowed to see ? If there be any one to 
whom the broad fact of obstinate persistence in unprofita- 
ble expenditure does not alone carry the conviction that 
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fiimeter influences are at wort, let him read the eeduotivo 
BtatemeatB ty wMch sharehoMere are led to autborizo 
new projects, and then compare these with the proved 
resolts. Let Mm look at the estimated cost, anticipated 
traffic, and calculated dividend on some proposed branch 
line ; let him observe how the proprietary before whom 
the Bcheoie is laid, are indaced to approve it a» promising 
.a lair return ; and then let him contemplate, in the reBnlt- 
ing depreciation of Btock, the extent of their loSs. Is 
there any avoiding the inference ? Clearly, railway-Bhare- 
holdera can never have habitually voted for new under- 
takings which they knew would be injurious to them. 
£very one knows, however, that these new undertakings 
have almost uniformly proved injurious to them. Ob- 
viously, therefore, lailway-shareholders have been contin- 
aally deluded by false representations. 

The only pos^blo escape from this conclusion is in the 
belief that boards and their officers have been themselyes 
deceived ; and were the discrepancies between promises 
and results occasional only, thefe would bo grounds for 
this lenient interpretation. But to suppose that a railway- 
government should repeatedly make such mistakes, and 
yet gidn no wisdom from disastrous experiences — should 
after a dozen disappointments again mislead hal&yearly 
meetings by bright anticipations into dark realities, and 
all in good iaith — taxes credulity somewhat too &r. Even, 
then, were there no demonstrated iniquities to rouse sus- 
picion, we think that the continuous depreciation in the 
value of rjulway-Btock, the determined perseverance of 
boards in the policy that has piodaced this depreciation, 
and the proved untruth of the statements by which they 
have induced shareholders to sanction this policy, would 
of themselves suffice to show the essential viciousness of 
rail way-administration. 

That the existing evils, and the censes conspiring to 
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prodoce them, may be better understood, it will be need 
fill briefly to glance at the mode in which the system of 
extehsionB grew ap. Earliest. among the incentives to it 
was a feeling of rivalry. Even while yet their main lines 
were onmade, a contest for snpremacy arose between onr 
two greatest companies. This presently generated a con- 
firmed antagonism ; and the same impnlse which in elec- 
tion contests and the like, has irequently led to the squan- 
dering of a fortnne to gain a victory, has lai^ely aided to 
make each of these great rivals snbmit to repeated sacri- 
fices rather than be beaten. Feuds of like nature are in 
other cases perpetually prompting boards to make aggres- 
sions on each other's territories — every attack on the one 
■ side leading to a reprisal on the other : and so violent is 
the hostility occasionally produced, that directors might 
be pointed out whose votes are wholly determined by the 
desire to be revenged on their opponents. 

Among the fii-st methods by which leading companies 
sought to strengthen themselves and weaken their com- 
petitors, was the leasing or purchase of subordinate neigh- 
bonring lines. Of coarse those to whom overture were 
made, "obtained bids from both sides ; and it naturally 
resulted that the first sales thus efiected, being at prices far 
above the real values, brought great profits to the sellers. 
What resulted? A few recurrences of this proceeding, 
made it clear to quick-witted speculators, that constmct- 
ing lines so circumstanced as to be bid for by competing 
companies, would be a lucrative policy. Shareholders 
who had once pocketed these large and easily-made g^ns, 
were eager to repeat the process ; and cast about for dis- 
tri}:ts in which it might be done. Even the directors of 
the companies by whom these high prices were given, 
were under the temptation to aid in this ; for it was mani- 
fest to them that by obtaining a lai^er interest in any, 
Buch new undertaking than they possessed in the pui^ 
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ofaasiug company, and by using their influence in the por- 
ehasing company to obtain a good price or guarantee for 
tbe new undertaking, a great -advantage would be gained : 
and that this motive has been hirgely operative, railway 
history abundantly proves. 

Once commenced, sundry other influences conspired to 
stimulate this mating of feeders and extensions. The non- 
closure of capital-acconntB rendered possible the " cook- 
ing" of dividends, which was at one period carried to a 
great extent. Under various incentives, speculative and 
other, expenditure that should have been chatged ^aLust 
reveune was chained against capital ; works and rolling 
stock were allowed to go unrepfured, or insufficient addi- 
tions made to them, by which means the current expenses 
were rendered delusively small; long-credit agreements 
with contractors permitted sundry ^bursements that had 
been virtually made, to be kept out of the accounts ; and 
thus the net returns were made to appear much greater 
than they really were. NatnraUy the new undertakings 
put before the moneyed world by companies wiiose stock 
and dividends had been thus artificially raised, were re- 
ceived with proportionate fovour. Under the prestige of 
their parentage their shares came out at high premiuma, 
bringing large profits to the projectors. The hint was 
soon taken ; and it presently became an established pol- 
icy, under the auspices of a prosperity either real or mock, 
to get up these subsidiary lines — " calves," as they were 
called in the slang of the initiated — and to traffic in the 
premiums their shares commanded. 

Meanwhile had been developing a secondary set of 
inflnences which also contributed to foster unwise enter- 
prisefl ; namely, the business interests of the lawyers, 
engineers, contractors, and others directly or indirectly 
employed in railway construction. The methods of pro- 
jecting and carrying new schemes, could not £ul, iu ths 
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course of years, to becomo familiar to all persons cui>' 
cemed ; and there coold not fail to grow ap among tbe^i 
a concerted Bj'stem of tactics calculated to acMere their 
common end. Thus, partly from the jealonsy of rival 
boards, partly from the avarice of shareholders in pur- 
chased lines, partly irom the diahonest Bchemings of direct- 
ors, partly from the manoanvres of those whose business 
it is to carry out the projects legally anthorized, partly, 
and perhaps mainly, from the delusive appearance of pnw- 
perity maintained by many established companies, there 
came the wild speculations of 1844 and 1645, The conse- 
qncut disasters, while they pretty well destroyed the last 
of these incentives, left the rest much as they were. 
Though the painfully-undeceived public have ceased to 
aid as they once did, the various private interests that had 
grown up liave since been working together as before — 
have ■ developed their systems of cooperation into ^ still 
more complex and subtle forms ; and are even now daily 
thrusting unfortunate shareholders into losing nndeitak- 
ings. 

Before procee^ng to analyze the existing state of 
things, however, we would liave it clearly understood that 
we do not suppose those implicated to be on the average 
morally lower than the community at large. Men taken 
at random from any class, would, in all probability, beliave 
much in the same way when placed in like positions. 
There are unquestionably directors grossly dishonest. 
Unquestionably also there are others whose standard of 
honour is far higher than that of most persons. And for 
the remainder, they are, we doubt not, as good as the 
mass. Of the engineers, parliamentary agents, lawyers, 
contractors, and various others concerned, it may be ad- 
, mittcd that though daily custom has induced laxity of 
principle, yet they would be harshly judged were the 
transactions that may be recorded against them, used as 
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tests. Those who do not see how in these involTed af- 
ters, the most IneqnitaMe results may be wrought out by 
men not correspondingly flagitious, will readily do so on 
considering all the conditions. 

In the first place, there is the familiar &ct that the cor- 
porate conscience is ever inferior to the individual con- 
Bclenco — that a body of men will commit as a joint act, 
that which every individual of them would shrink irom, 
did he feel personally responsible. And it may be re- 
marked that not only is the conduct of a corporate body 
thus comparatively lax, hut also the conduct towards one. 
There is ever a more or less distinct perception, that a 
broad-backed company scarcely feels what would be ruin 
ous to a private person ; and this perception is In constant 
operation on all raUway-boards and their employ^, as well 
as on all contractors, landowners, and others concerned ; 
leading them to show a graspingness and want of princi- 
ple foreign to their general behaviour. Again, the indi- 
rectness and remoteness of the evils produced, greatly 
weaken the restraints on wrong-doing. Men's actions are 
proximately produced by mental representations of the 
results to be anticipated; and the decisions come to, 
lai^ely depend on the vividness with which these results 
can be imagined. A consequence, good or bad, that is 
immediate and clearly apprehended, influences conduct tsx 
more potently than a consequence that has to be traced . 
through a long chain of causation, and, as eventually 
reached, is not a particular and readily conceivable one, 
but a general and vaguely conceivable one. Hence, in 
rtulway affairs, a questionable share-transaction, an exor- 
bitant charge, a proceeding which brings great individual 
advantage without apparently injuring any one, but which, 
even if analyzed in its nltimate results, can but very cir- 
cuitously affect nnknown persons living no one knows 
where, may be brought home -to men who, could the re- 
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Baltfl be embodied "before them, would be shocked at the 
cruel injostices they had committed — men who in their 
private bnsiness, where the reealts am he thus embodied, 
are sufficiently equitable. 

Farther, it requires to be noted that most of these 
great delinquencies are wrought out, not by the extreme 
dishonesty of any one man or group of men, but hy the 
combined self interest of many men and groups of men, 
whose minor delinquencies are cumulative. Much as a 
story which, passing from mouth to mouth, and reoeiving 
a slight exaggeration at each repetition, comes round to 
the original narrator in a form scarcely to he recognized ; 
so, by a little improper inflnence on the part of landown- 
ers, a little favouritism on the part of members of Parlia- 
ment, a little intriguing of lawyers, a little manosnvring 
by contractors and engineers, a little self-seeking on the 
part of directors, a little under-statement of estimates and 
over-statement of traffic, a little magnifying of the evils 
to be avoided and the benefits to be gained — it happens 
that shareholders are betrayed into ruinous nndertakings 
by grossly untrue representations, without any one being 
guilty of more than a small portion of the fraud. Bearing 
in mind then, the comparative laxity of the corporate con- 
science ; the diffusion and remoteness of the evils which 
malpractices produce ; and the composite origin of these 
malpractices ; it becomes possible to understand how, in 
railway affairs, gigantic dishonesties can be perpetrated 
by men, who, on the average, are little if at all beloW the 
generality in moral character. 

With this preliminary mitigation we proceed to detail 
the various illegitimate agencies by which these seemingly 
insane extensions and this continual squandering of share 
holders' property are brought abont. 

Conspicuous among these is the self-interest of land- 
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owners. Once the greatest obetacleB to nulway enter- 
priee, owners of estates hare of late years been among its 
Ishief promoters. Since the Liverpool and Manchester 
line was first defeated by landed opposition, and succeeded 
with its second bill oidy by peeping out of sight of all 
mansioDB, and avoiding the game preserves — since the 
time when the lK>ndon. and Birmingham Company, after 
seeing their project thrown ont by a committee of peers 
who ignored the evidence, had to " conciliate " their an- 
tagonists by ndsing the estimate for land &om £250,000 
to £760,000 — since the time when Parliamentary counsel 
bolstered np a gronndless resistance by the flimsiest and 
absordest ezcosea, even to reproaching engineers with 
having " trodden down the com of widows " and " de- 
stroyed the strawberry-beds of gardeners" — since then, a 
marked change of policy has t^en place. Nor was it in 
bnman nature that it should be otherwise. When it be- 
came known that railway companies commonly paid for 
" land and compensation," sums varying from £4,000 to 
£8,000 per mile; that men were indemnified for supposed 
injury to their property, by sums so inordimite that the 
greater part has been known to be returned by the heir as 
conscience-money; that in one case £120,000 was given 
for land said to he worth but £5,000 — when it wm bruited 
abroad that large bonuses in the shape of preference shares 
and the like, were granted to buy off opposition — when it 
came to be an established fact that estates are greatly en- 
hanced in value by the proximity of railways ; it is not 
surprising that country gentlemen should have become 
active supporters of schemes to which they were once the 
bitterest enemies. On considering the many temptations, 
we shall see nothing wonderihl in the fact that in 1845 
they were oealons provisional committee-men ; nor in the 
iaot that their inflaence as promoters enabled them to get 
large Bums for their own acres ; nor in the feet that they 
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committed rarioua acts frafficieatly reprehensible from any 
but their own point of riew. 

If we are told of equiees soliciting interviews with tho 
engineer of a projected railway; prompting him to take 
their side of the coimtry ; promising support if he . did, 
and tlireatemng opposition if he did not ; dictating the 
coarse to be followed through their domains, and hinting 
that a good price would be expected ; we are simply told 
of the special modes in which certain private interests 
show themselves, ff We hear of an extensive landowner 
nsing his influence as chairman of a board of directors, to 
project a branch running for many miles through his own 
estate, and patting his company to the cost of a parlia- 
mentary contest to carry this line ; we hear only of that 
which was likely to occur nnder snch circnmstances. If 
wc find now before the public, a line proposed by a large 
capitalist, serving among other ends to efl^t desirable 
communications with his property, and the ^timates for 
which line, though considered by the engineering world 
insufficient, are alleged by him to be ample ;. we have but 
a marked case of the distorted representations which un- 
der such conditions self-interest is sure to engender. If 
we discover of this or that scheme, that it was got up by 
the local nobility and gentry — that they employed to 
make the survey a third-rate engineer, who was ready in 
anticipation of future benefit to do this for his bare ex- 
penses — that principals and agent wearied the directors 
of an adjacent trunk-line to take up their project; threatr 
ened that if they did not their great rival would ; alarmed 
them into concession; asked for a contribution to their 
expenses ; and would have g^ned &11 these points but for 
shareholders' resistance — we do but discover the organized 
tactics which in process of time naturally grow up under 
such stimuli It is not that these facts are particularly 
remarkable. From the gross instance of the landowner 
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who aaked £8,000 for that which he eventually accepted 
£80 for, down to the every-day instances of influence used 
to get railway accommodation for the neighbourhood, the 
acts of the landed class are simply manifestations of the 
QTcrage character acting under special conditions. All 
that it now behooves ns to notice, is, that we have here a 
lai^e and powerful body whose interests are ever pressing 
on railway extension, irrespective of its intrinsic propriety. 
The great change in the attitade of the Legislature 
towards railways, from " the extreme of determined rejec- 
tioD or dilatory acqnieacence, to the opposite, extreme of 
nnliraited concession," was simnltaneona with the change 
above described. It could not well iail to be so. Supply- 
ing, as the landowning community does, so large a portion 
of both nouses of Parliament, it necessarily follows that 
the play of private interests seen in the first, repeats itself 
in the last under modified forms, and complicated by other 
infinences. Remembering the extent to which legislators 
were themselves involved in the specolations of the niania, 
it is scarcely probable that they should since have been 
free from personal bias. A return proved, that in 1845 
there were 157 members of Parliament whose names were 
on the registers of new companies for sums varying from 
£291,000 downwards. The supporters of new projects 
boasted of the number of votes they could command in 
the House. Members were personally canvassed, and 
peers were solicited. It was publicly complained in the 
upper chamber, that " it was nearly impossible to bring 
together a jury, some members of which were not inter- 
ested in the railway they were about to assess." Doubt- 
less this state of things was in a great degree exceptional; 
and there has since been not only a diminution of the 
temptations, hut a marked increase of equitable feeling. 
Still, it is not to be expected that private interests should 
ce^e to act. It is not to be expected that a landowner 
12 
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who, oat of Parliament, exerts himself to get a railway 
for his district, should, when in Parliament, not employ 
the power his new position gives him to the same end. It 
is not to be expected that the accnmnlation of snch indi- 
vidual actions shonld leave the legislative policy nn< 
changed. Hence the fact, that the influence once used to 
throw out railway hills is now used to carry them. Hence 
the feet, that railway committees no longer require a good 
traffic case to be made out in justification of the powers 
asked. Henee the fact, that the directors and chairmen 
of hoards having seats in the House of Commons, are 
induced to pledge their companies to carry out extensions. 

We could name a member of Parliament, who, having 
bought an estate fitly Eituated, ofiered to an engineer, also 
iu Parliament, the making of a railway running through 
it; and having obtained the Act (in doing which the infiu- 
ence of himself and his friend were of courBo useful), pit- 
ted three railway companies against each other for the 
purchase of it. We could name another member of Par- 
liament, who, having projected, and obtained powers for, 
an extension through his property, induced the directors 
of the main line, with whom he had great influence, to 
subscribe half the capital for his extension, to work it for 
fifty per cent, of the gross receipts, and to give up all traf- 
fic brought by it on to the main line until he received four 
per cent, on his capital ; which was tantamount to a four 
per cent, goarantee. 

But it is not only, nor indeed mainly, from directly 
personal motives that legislators have of late years unduly 
fostered railway enterprises. Indirect motives of various 
kinds have been largely operative. The wish to satisfy 
constituents has been one. Inhabitants of unaccommo- 
dated districts, are naturally urgent with their representar 
tives to help them to a line. Such representatives are not 
imfrequently conscious that their next elections may pos- 
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Bibly tnm upon their eoccessM reBponae to thia appeal 
Even when there is no pop'ilar preaaore there is the press- 
are of their leading political supporters — of large land- 
holders whom it will not do to neglect ; of the magis- 
tracy, with whom it is needfiil to be on good terms; of 
local lawyera, important as electioneering friends, to whom a 
riulway always brings businesa. Thus, without having any 
immediately private ends, members of Parliament are often 
almost coerced into pressing foiward schemes which, from 
a national or from a shareholder's point of view, are very 
unwise ones. Then there comes the still less direct stim- 
uli. Where neither personal nor political ends are to he 
gained, there are still the interests of a relative to be aah- 
served; or, if not those of a relative, still those of a 
friend. And where there is no decided impolse to the 
contrary, these motives, of conrse, have their weight. 
Moreover, it requires in laimess to be s&id, that possessed 
as most members of Parliament are, with the belief that 
all railway-making ie nationally beneficial, there exist in 
their minda few or no reasons for resisting the inflaences 
broaght to bear on them. Tme, shareholders may be in- 
jared; but that is their own afibir: — the public will be 
better served ; constituents will be satisfied ; friends will 
be pleased ; perhaps personal ends gained : and under 
some or all of these incentives affirmative votes are read- 
ily given. Thus, fi-om the Legislature also, there has of 
late years proceeded a factitious stimulus to ' railway er 



From Parliament to ParliamentM'y agenta, and the 
general body of lawyers concerned in railway enterprise 
is a ready transition. With these, the getting up and car- 
rying of new linea and branches is a matter of buainess. 
Whoever studies the process of obtaining a railway Act. 
or conaiders the number of legal transactions involved in 
the execution of railway worha^ or notes the large sums 
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that figure in half-yearly reports tmder the head of "law 
charges ; " will at once see how strong are the temptations 
which a new project holds out to solicitors, coriYeyancers, 
and couDseL It has heen shown that in past years, par- 
liamentary expenses have varied from £650 to £3,000 per 
mile ; of which a large proportion has gone into the pock- 
ets of the profession. In one contest, £57,000 was spent 
among six counsel and twenty Bolicitors. At a late meet- 
ing of one of onr companies it was pointed ont, that the 
sum expended in legal and parliamentary expenses during 
nine years, had reached £480,000 ; or had averaged 
£53,500 a-year. With these and scores of like facts be- 
fore them, it would indeed be strange did not so acate a 
body of men as lawyers nse vigorous efforts and sagacioos 
devices to promote fresh enterprises. Indeed, if we look 
back at the proceedings of 1846, we shall suspect, not only 
that lawyers are Still the active promoter of fresh enter- 
prises, bat often the originators of them. Most people 
have heard how in those excited times the projects daily 
announced were frequently set afloat by local solicitors — 
how these looked over maps to see where plausible lines 
eould be sketched out — ^how they canvassed the local gen- 
try to obtun provisional committeemen — how they agreed 
with engineers to make trial surveys — how, nnder the 
wild hopes of the day, they found little difficulty in form- 
ing companies — and how most of them managed to get as 
far as the Committee on Standing Orders, if no farther. 

Remembering all this, and remembering that those 
who were successfiil are not likely to have forgotten their 
cunning, bnt rather to have yearly exercised and increased 
it, we may naturally expect to find railway lawyers among 
the most influential of the many parties conspiring to ui^e 
railway proprietaries into disastrous undertakings: and 
we shall not be deceived. To a great extent they are in 
\eagae with engineers. From the proposal to the eomple- 
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tion of a new line, the lawyer and the engineer work to- 
gether; and their interests are throv^hont identical While 
the one makes the survey, the other prepares the book 
of reference. The parish plana which the one gets ready, 
the other deposits. The notices to owners and occnpiers 
which the one fills in, the other serves npon those con- 
cerned, Throughont, there ia continual consultation b^ 
tween them as to the dealing with local opposition and 
the obtainment of local enpport. In the getting np of 
their case for Parliament, they necessarily act in concert. 
While, before Committee, the one gets his ten guineas per 
day for attending to give evidence ; the other makes prof- 
its on all the complicated transactionB which cwrying a 
bill involve. During the execntion of the works they 
are in freqnent correspondence ; and alike profit by any 
expansion of the undertaking. Thus there naturally arises 
in each, the perception that in aiding the other he is aid- 
ing himself: and gradually, as, in course of years, the 
proceedings come to be often repeated, and a perfect famil- 
iarity with rtulway politics gained, there grows up a well- 
organized system of codperation between them — a system 
rendered the more efficient by the wealth and influence 
which each has year by year accumulated. 

Among the manoBuvres employed by ndlway solicitors 
thus established and thus helped, not the least remarka- 
ble IB that of getting their own nominees elected as direct- 
ors. Startling though it may seem, it is yet a &ct, which 
we state on good anthority, that there are puppefrdirect- 
ora who vote for this or that at the instigation of the 
company's lawyer, whose creatures they are. The obtiun- 
ment of such tools is by no means difficult. Vacancies are 
about to occur in the directorate. Almost always there are 
sundry men over whom a solicitor, conducting the extensive 
law-business of a nulway, has considerable power; not only 
connections and Mends, but clients and persons to whom 
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in his legal capacity he can do great b^iefit or great injniy 
He selects the most suitable of these; giving the pre& 
erence,- if other things are equal, to one living in the conn- 
try near the lice. On opening the matter to liim ^ he points 
ont the sondry advantages attendant on a director's posi- 
tion — the free pass and the many facilities it gives ; the 
annual £100 or so which the office hrings; the honour and 
influence accruing ; the opportunities for profitable inyest- 
mcnt that are likely to ocCnr ; and so forth. Should igno- 
rance of railway af^irs be raised aa an objection, the 
tempter, in whose eyes this ignorance is a chief recom- 
mendation, replies that he shall always be at hand to 
guide hia votes. Should non-possession of a due amount 
. of the comp^iy's stock be pleaded, the tempter readUy 
meets the difficulty by offering himself to furnish the 
neediul qualification. Thus incited and flattered, and per- 
haps conscious that it would he dangerous to refuse, the 
intended puppet allows himself to be put in nomination ; 
and as it is the general habit of half-yearly meetings, un- 
less under great indignation, to elect any one proposed to 
them by those in authority, the nonunation is succeBsfu]. 
On subsequent occasions this proceeding can, of course, be 
repeated ; and thus the company's legal agent and those 
leagued with him, may command sufficient votes to turn 
the scale in their own favour. 

Then, to th6 personal interest and power of the head 
solicitor, have to be added those of the local ones, with 
whom he is in constant busings intercourse. They, too, 
profit by new undertakings ; they, therefore, are commonly 
urgent in pressing them forwards. Acting in cooperation 
with their chief, they form a local staff of great influence. 
They are active eanrassers; they stimulate and concen- 
trate the feeling of their districts ; they encourage rivalry 
with other lines ; they alarm local shareholders with ru- 
monrs of threatened competition. When the question of 
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extension or non-extension comes to a division, tliey col- 
lect proxies for the extension party. They bring pressare 
to bear on their shareholding clients and i-elativee. Nay, 
so deep an interest do they feel in the decision, as occa- 
sionally to mannfectnre votes irith the view of influencing 
it. We bare before us the case of a local solicitor, who, 
before the special meeting called to adopt or reject a con- 
templated branch, transferred portions of Iiis own Bbares 
into the names of sundry members of his family, and so 
mnltiplied his seventeen votes into forty-one ; all of which 
he recorded for the adoption of his new scheme. 

The morality of railway engineers is not greatly above 
that of railway lawyers. The gossip of Great George 
Street is fertile in discreditable revelations. It tells how 
So-and-«o, lite others before him, testified to estimates 
which he well knew were insufficient. It makes jocose 
allusion to this man as being employed to do his senior's 
" dirty work" — his hard-swearing ; and narrates of the 
other, that when giving evidence before committee, he 
was told by counsel that he was not to be believed even 
on his knees. It explainTi how cheaply the projector of a 
certain line executed the parliamentary survey, by em- 
ploying on it part of the staff in the pay of another com- 
pany to which he was engineer. Now it alludes to the 
suspicion attaching to a certain member of the fraternity 
JTOm his having let a permanent-way contract, for a term 
of years, at an extravagant sum per mile. Again it ru- 
mours the great profits which some of the leaders of the 
profession made in 1845, by charging for the use of their 
names at so much the prospectus ; even up to a thousand 
guineas. And then, it enlaiges upon the important ad- 
vantages possessed by engineers who have seats in the 
House of Commons. ■ 

Thus lax as is the ethical code of engineers, and greatly 
as they ai-e interested in railway enterprise, it is to be ex- 
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pected that they shonld be active and not very ecnipu- 
loDS promoters of it. To illnetrate the vigoar and skill 
with which they further new ondertakings, a few facts 
may be cited. Not far from London, and lying between 
two lines of railway, is an estate that has been porchased 
by one of our engineers. He has since obtained Acts 
for branches to both of the adjacent lines. One of these 
branches he has leased to the company whose line it joins; 
and he has tried to do the like with the other, bnt as yet 
without saccesB. Even as it is, however, he is considered 
to have doubled the value of his property. Again, an 
ei^ineer of celebrity once very nearly succeeded in smug- 
gling through Parliament, in the bill for a proposed rail- 
way, a clause estendingthe limits of deviation, through a 
certain district, to several miles on each side of the line — 
the usual lindts being but five chains on each side ; and 
the attempt ia accounted for by the fact, that this engi- 
neer poBBessed mines in this district. To press forward 
extensions by the companies with which they are con- 
nected, they occasionally go to great lengths. Not long 
since, at a half-yearly meeting, ceflain projects which the 
proprietary had already once rejected, were again brought 
forward by two engineers who attended in their capacity 
of shareholders. Though known to be personally inter- 
ested, one of them moved and the other seconded, that 
some new proposals from the promoters of these schemes 
be considered without delay by the directors. The mo- 
tion was carried ; the directors approved the proposals ; 
and again, the proprietors negatived them. A third time 
a like effort was made ; a third time a conflict arose ; and 
within a few days of the special meeting at which the di- 
vision was to take place, one of these engineers circulated 
among the shareholders a pamphlet denying the allega- 
tions of the dissentient party and making connter«tate> 
ments which it was then too late to meet — ^nay, he did 
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more; he employed agents to canvass the ehareholdera for 
proxies in Bnpport of the new undertaking ; and was ohliged 
to confess as much when charged with it at the meeting. 

Turn we now to contractors. Railway enterprise has 
given to this class of men a ^gantic development, not 
only in respeot of numbers, but in respect of the vast 
wealth to which some of them, have attained. Originally, 
half a dozen miles of earthwork, fencing, and bridges, 
was as much as any single contractor undertook. Of late 
years, however, it has become common for one man to en- 
gage to construct an entire railway ; and deliver it over 
to the company in a fit condition for opening. Great cap- 
ital is necessarily required for tbifl. Great profits are 
made by it. And the fortunes accumulated in course of 
time have been such, that sundry contractors are .named 
as bemg each able to make a railway at his own cost. 
But they are as insatiate as millionnaires in general ; and 
BO long as they continue in business at aU, are, in some 
sort, forced to provide new undertakings to keep their 
plant employed. As may be imagined, enormous stocks 
of working materials are needed; many hondreds of 
earth-wagons and of horses; many miles of temporary 
rails and sleepers; some halfdozen locomotive engines, 
and several fixed ones; innumerable tools; besides vast 
stores of timber, bricks, stone, rails, and other constitu- 
ents of permanent works, that have been bought on spe— 
ulation. To keep the capital thus invested, and also a 
large staff of empioyis, standing idle, entEuls loss, partly 
negative, partly positive. The great contractor, therefore, 
is alike under a pressing stimulus to get fresh work, and 
enabled by Ms wealth to do this. Hence the not tm- 
freqnent inversion of the old arrangement under which 
companies and engineers employed contnlctors, into an 
arrangement under which contractors employ engineers 
and form companies. 
12" 
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Many recent undertakings have been thtiB set on foot. 
The most gigantic project which private enterprise has 
yet dared — a project of which, nnfortanately, there is now 
no hope— originated with a distinguished contracting firm. 
In some cases, as in this chief one, this mode of procedarc 
may, perhaps, he advantageous ; hut in a far greater pro- 
portion of cases its resnlts are disastroos. Interested in 
promoting railway extensions, even in a greater degree 
than engineers and lawyers, contractors frequently coop- 
erate with these, either as agents or as coadjators. Lines 
are fostered into being, which it is known from the hegin- 
oing, will not pay. Of late,' it has hecome common for 
landowners, merchants, and others, personally interested, 
who, under the belief that their indirect gains will com- 
pensate for their meagre dividends, have themselves raised 
part of the capital for a local railway, but cannot raise 
the rest — it has become common for such to make an 
agreement with a wealthy contractor to constmct the 
line, taking in part payment a portion of the shares, 
amounting to perhaps a third of the whole, and to chaise 
for his work according to a schedule of prices to be there- 
after settled between himself and the engineer. By this 
last clause the contractor renders himself secure. It would 
never answer his purpose to take part payment in shares 
likely to return some £2 per cent., unless he compensated 
himself by unusually high profits; and this subsequent 
settlement of prices with one whose interests, like his 
own, are wrapped up in the prosecution of the undertak- 
ing, ensures him high profits. Meanwhile, the facts that 
all the capital has been subscribed and the line contracted 
for, nnduly raise the public estimate of the scheme ; the 
shar^ are quoted at much above their true worth; un- 
wary persons buy ; the contractor from time to time parts 
with his moiety at fair prices ; and the new shareholders 
ultimately find themselves part owners of a railway which. 
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vjiprofitsble ss it originaUy promieed to be, bad been 
made yet more unprofitable hy expensiveneas of constmc- 
tion. 

Koi are these the onlj cases in vhioh contractors gain 
after this fashion. They do the like with ondertakings of 
their own projection. To obtain Acts for these, they ago 
the snbHcription-contracts for large amounts ; knowing that 
in the way above described, they can always make it an- 
swer to do this. So general had the practice latterly be- 
come, as to attract the attention of committees. As was 
remarked by a personage noted for his complicity in these 
transactions — " Committees are getting too knowing ; they 
won't etand that dodge now." Nevertheless, the thing is 
still done under a disguised form. Though contractors no 
longer enter their own names on subscription lists for 
thousands of shares; yet they effect the same end by 
making nominal holders of their foremen and others; 
themselves being the real ones. 

Of directorial misdoings some samples have already 
been referred to; and more might be added. Besides 
those arising from directly personal aims, there are sundry 
others. One of these is the still-increasing community 
between railway boards and the House of Commons. 
There are ^hty-one directors sitting in Parliament ; and 
though many of these take little or no part in the affairs 
of thdr respective railways, many of them are the moat 
active members of the boards to which they belong. We 
have but to look back a few years, and mark the unanim- 
ity with which companies adopted the policy of getting 
themselves represented in the Legislature, to see that the 
^rtherance of their respective interests — especially in cases 
of competition — was the incentive. How well this policy 
is understood among the initiated, may he judged from 
the fact, that gentlemen are now in some cases elected on 
boards, simply becaose they are memhera of Parliament. 
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Of course this implies that r^way legislation is afiecbed 
l>y a complicated play of private influences; and thai. 
these influences generally work towards the iacilitation of 
sew enterprises, is tolerably obvious. It naturally hap 
pens that direetora -whose companies are not opposed, ez- 
change good offices. It naturally happens that they caii 
more or less smooth the way of their annoal batch of new 
bills through committees. 

Moreover, directors sitting in the Hcube of Commons 
not only facilitate the passing of the schemes in whicL 
they are interested, but are solicited to undertake Inither 
schemes l>y those around them. It is a very common- 
sense conclusion that representatives of small towns and 
country districts needing railway accommodation, who are 
daily thrown in contact with the chairman of a company 
capable of giving this accommodation, will not neglect 
the opportunity of fiirthering their ends. It is a very 
common-sense conclusion that by hospitalities, by favours, 
by flattery, by the many means used to bias men, they 
will seek to obtain his aseistauce. And it is an equally 
common-sense conclusion that in many cas^s they will 
succeed — ^that by some complication of persuasions and 
temptations they will swerve htm from his calmer judg- 
ment ; and so introduce into the company he represents, 
influences at variance with its welfare. 

Under some motives, however — whether those of direct 
self-interest, of private favour, or of antagonistic feeling, 
need not hei'e be discussed — it is certain that directors are 
constantly committing their constituents to unwise enter- 
prises ; and that they frequently employ unjustifiable means 
- for either eluding or overcoming their opposition. Share- 
holders occasionally find that their directors have given to 
Parliament pledges of extension much exceeding what 
they were authorized to give ; and they are then persuaded 
that they are bound to endorse the promises made for 
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them by their agents. la some cases, among the mislead- 
ing statements laid before shareholders to obtain their 
consent to a new project, will be foond an abstract of the 
earnings of a preTiooely-execnted branch or feeder to 
which the proposed one bears some analogy. These earn- 
ings are shown (not always withoat " cooking ") to be tol- 
erably good and improving ; and it is argaed that the new 
project, having like prospects, ofiers a iair investment. 
Meanwhile, it is not stated that the capital for this pre- 
vionaly-execnted branch or feeder was raised on debentures 
or by guaranteed shares at a higher rate of interest than 
the dividraid pays ; it is not stated that as the capital for 
this fiirther undertaking will be raised on like terms, the 
annual interest on debt will swallow np more than the 
annual revenue; and thus unsuspecting shareholders — 
some unacquainted with the company's antecedents, some 
unable to understand its complicated accoontx — give their 
proxies, or raise their hands, for new works which will tell 
with disastrous effect on their iiiture dividends. In pursuit 
of their ends, directors will &om time to time go directly 
in the teeth of established regnlations. Where it has been 
made a rule that proxies shall be issaed only by order of a 
meeting of the proprietors, they will yet issue them with- 
.out any such order, when by so doing they can steal a 
march on dissentients. If it suits their purpose, they will 
occasionally bring forward most important measures with- 
out due notice. In stating the amount of the company's 
stock which has voted with them on a division, they have 
been known to include thonsands of shares on which a 
small sum only was paid up, counting them as though 
fully paid up. 

To complete the sketch, something must be said on the 
management of board meetings and meetings of share- 
holders. For the first — their decisions are affected by va- 
fions mancenvrea. Of course, on fit occasions, there is a 
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whipping-lip of those faTooiaible to any project wMch it 
is desired to carry. Were this all, there would be little 
to complain of; bat something more than this is done. 
There are boards in which it is the practice to defeat op- 
position by stratagem. The extension party having sum- 
moned their forces for the ocoasion, and baring entered on 
the minutes of basinesa a notice worded with the requisite 
vagueness, shape their proceedings according* to the char- 
acter of the meeting. Should their antagonists muster 
more strongly than was expected, this Tagnely-worded 
notice serves simply to introduce some general statement 
or further information concerning the project named in it ; 
and the matter is passed over as though nothing more had 
been meant. On the contrary, should the proportion of 
the two sides be more fevourable, the notice becomes the 
ba^ of a definite motion committing the hoard to some 
important procedure. If due precautions have been taken, 
the motion is passed ; and once passed, those who, if pres- 
ent, would have resisted it, have no remedy ; for in rail- 
way government there is no " second reading," much less 
a third. So determined and so unscrupulous ,are the ef- 
forts sometimes made by the stronger party to overeome 
and eilenoe their antagonists, that when a contested meas- 
ure, carried by them at the board, has to go before a gen- 
eral meeting for confirmation, they have even been known 
to pass a resolution that their dissentient colleagues shall 
not address the proprietary 1 

How, at half-yearly and special meetings, shareholdei-s 
should be so readily led by boards, even after repeated ex- 
perience of their untrast worthiness, seems at first sight difi 
ficult to understand. The mystery disappears, however, on 
inquiry. Very frequently, contested measures are carried 
quite against the sense of the meetings before which they 
are laid, by means of the large number of proxies pre- 
viously collected by the directors. These proxies are 
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obtained mostlj from proprietors scattered everywhere 
throughout the kingdom, ■who are Tory generally weak 
enough to Mgn the first document Bent to them. Then, of 
those present when the question is broaght to an issue, 
not many dare attempt a speech ; of those who dare, bat 
few are clear-headed enough to see the lull bearings of the 
measure they are about to vote upon ; and such as can see 
them are often prevented by nervousness &om doing jus- 
tice to the views they hold. 

Moreover, it must be borne iu mind that the party dis- 
playing antagonism to the board are apt to be regarded 
by their brother proprietors with more or leas reprobation. 
Unless the misconduct of the governing body has been very 
glaring and very recent, there ever arises in the mass a prg- 
ndice against all playing the part of an opposition. They 
are condemned as noisy, and factious, and obstructive; 
and often only by determined cours^e avoid being put 
down. Besides these negative reasons for the general in- 
efficiency of shareholders' resistance, there are sundry pos- 
itive ones. As writes a Member of Parliament who has 
been an extensive holder of stock in many companies from 
the first days of railway enterprise : — " My lai^ and long 
acquaintance ^th liailway Companies' afi&irs, enables me 
to say, that a large majority of Bhareholdera trust wholly 
to their directors, having little or no information, nor cai^ 
ing to have any opinion of their own, . . . Some others, 
better informed but timid, are a&aid, hy opposing the 
directors, of causing a depreciation of the value of their 
stock in the market, and are more alarmed at the prospect 
of this temporary depreciation than at the permanent loss 
entailed on the company by the useless, and therefore un- 
profitable, outlay of additional capital , . . Others again, 
believing that the impending permanent evil is inevitable, 
resolve on the spot to sell oat immediately, and to keep 
up the prices ot their shares, also give their support to the 
ili rectors." 
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TbuB, from lack of or^nmtion and efficiency among 
those who expreea their opposition, and from the timidity 
and double-facedneas of those who do not, it happens that 
extremely nnwiee projects are carried by large majorities. 
Nor is tbiis all. The tactics of the aggresaive party are 
commonly m stilfiil as those of their antagonists are 
bangling. In the first place, the chairman, ■who is very 
genemlly the chief promoter of the contested scheme, lias 
it in his power to favour those who take his own side, and 
to throw difficulties in the way of opponents ; and this he 
not nnfrequently does to a great extent — refiiBing to hear, 
putting down on some plea of breach of order, brow- 
beating, even using threats.* It generally turns out too, 
that, whether intentionally or not, some of the most im- 
portant motions are postponed until nearly the close of 
the meeting, when the greater portion of the shareholders 
are gone. Large money-votes, extensive powers, unlim- 
ited permits to directors to take, in certMn matters, "such 
steps as in their jodgment they may deem most eipedi- 
ent," — these, and the like, are left to be hurried over dur- 
ing the last half-hour, when the tired and impatient rem- 
nant will no longer listen to objectors ; and when those 
who have personal ends to serve by outstaying the rest, 
carry everything their own way. Indeed, in some in- 
stances, the arrangements are such as almost to ensure the 
meeting becoming a pro-extension one towards the end. 

This r^nlt is brought about thus : — ^A certain portion 

■ We may lemark in pissli^ that tbe practice of mtkiDg the chuiman 
of the board also ch^rman of the half-ycarl; meetings, is ft recf injudi- 
daiu one. Tbe directoiB are tbe Bervanta of the pnipiietar;; and meet 
them from time to time to render an accoimt of thdr stewai-dBhip. That 
the cMef of theae serrants, irhoBe proceedings are eiyoat to be examined, 
ibould bimeelf act aa cMef of the Jury, ia absurd. Obviouslj, the bu^ess 
of each meetii^ should be conducted hj some one indqiendently cboaeo for 
the purpose; as the Spetka Is chosen by tbe House of ConuiMiis. 
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of the geaer^ body of proprietors are also proprietors of 
some Bubordiiiat« work — eome branch line, or steamboats, 
or canal, which the Compiuiy has purchased or leased ; 
and as holders of guaranteed stock, probably having capi- 
tal to take up further such stock if they can get it, they 
are naturally &TOurable to projects that are to be executed 
on the prefereuce-sharo system. These hold their meeting 
for the declaration of dividend, &c., as soon as the meet- 
ing of the Company at large has been dissolved ; and in 
the same room. Hence it happens, that being kept to- 
gether by the prospect of subsequent business, they grad- 
nally, towards the close of the general meeting, come to 
form the majority of those present ; and the few ordinary 
shareholders who have been patient enough to stay, are 
outvoted by those having interests quite distinct &om 
their own — quite at variance with the welfare of the Com- 
pany. 

And here this allusion to the preference-share system, 
introduces us to a &ct which may fitly close this detail of 
private interests and qnestionable practices — a &ct serving 
at once to illustrate the subtlety and concert of railway 
officialism, and the power it can exert. That this &ct 
may be fully appreciated, it must be premised, that though 
preference-shares do not usually carry votes, they are som^ 
times specially endowed with -them ; and further, that 
they occasionally remain unpaid up until the expiration 
of a time after which no fiirther calls can be legally made. 
In the case in question, a large number of £B0 preference, 
shares had thus long stood with but £5 paid. Those de- 
sirous of promoting extensions, Ac, had here a fine oppor- 
tunity of getting great power in the Company at small 
cost ; and as we shall see, they duly availed themselves 
of it. Already had thdr party twice tried to thrust the 
proprietary into a new undertaking of great magnitude. 
Twice had they entailed on them an expensive and harass- 
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ihg oontest, A third time, notwithstanding a professed 
relinqoiehment of it, they brought forward substantially 
the same scheme, and were defeated only by a small ma- 
jority. The following extracts £:om the divisioo lists we 
take from the statement of one of the scrutmeers : 



Ihe CaiD|WDf '> (oUcttor. . 
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To this list, some seven or eight of the Company's 
tradesmen, similarly armed, might be added ; raising the 
number of the almost factitions shares beld by functiona- 
lies to abont S,200, and increadng the votes commanded 
by them, from its present total of 1,0S8 to upwards of 
1,100. If now we separate the £380,000, which these 
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gentlemen bring to bear againBt their brother sharehold- 
ers, into real and nominal, we find that while not quite 
£120,000 of it is bon&Jide property inrested, the remain- 
ing £260,000 is nine parts shadow and one part substance. 
And thus it results, that by virtue of cert^ stock actually 
reprCBGnting but £26,000, these lawyers, engineers, coun- 
sel, conveyancers, contractors, bankers, and others inter- 
ested in the promotion of new schemes, outweigh more 
than a quarter of a million of the real capital held by 
shareholders whom these schemes will injure ! 

Keed we any longer wonder, then, at the persistence 
of Rwlway Companies in seemingly reckless competition 
and minoua extensions ? Is not this obstinate continu- 
ance of a policy that has year after year proved disas- 
trous, sufficiently explicable on contemplating the many 
illegitimate infiueuces at work ? Is it not manifest that 
the small organized party always outmanceuvres the large 
unorganized one? Consider their respective characters 
and circumstances. Here are the shareholders difhsed 
throughout the whole kingdom, in towns and country 
houses ; knowing nothing of each other, and too remote 
to cooperate were they acquainted. Very few of them see 
a r^way journal; not many a duly one; and scarcely 
any know much of rulway politics. Hecessarily a fluc- 
tuating body, only a small number are familiar with the 
Company's history — its acts, engagements, policy, man- 
agement. A great proportion are incompetent to judge 
of the qnestiooB that come before them, and lack decision 
to act out such judgments as they may form — executors 
who do not like, to take steps involving much responsibil- 
ity ; trustees fearful of interfering with the property un- 
der their care, lest possible loss should entail a lawsuit ; 
widows who have never in their lives acted for themselves 
in any affair of moment \ maiden ladies, alike nervous and 
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imtocent of all budness knowled^; clergymen whose 
daily discipline has been little calonlated to make them 
acute men of the vorM ; retired tradesmen whose retail 
transactions have given them small ability for grasping 
lai^e considerations ; servants possessed of accomolated 
savings and cramped notions ; with sundry others of like 
helpless character — all of them rendered more or less con- 
servative by ignorance or timidity, and proportionately 
inclined to Bnpport those in authority. To these should 
be added the claBs of temporary shareholders, who, having 
bought stock on speculation, and knowing that a revolu- 
tion in the Company is likely to depress prices for a time, 
have an interest in supporting the board irrespective of 
the goodness of its policy. 

Turn now to those whose efforts are directed to rail- 
way expansion. Consider the constant pressure of local 
interests— of small towns, of rural districts, of landown- 
ers : all of them eager for branch accommodation ; all of 
them with great and definite advantages in view ; few of 
them conscious of the loss those advantages may entail on 
others. Remember the influence of legislators, prompted, 
some by their constituents, some by personal turns, and 
encouraged by the belief that additional railway facilities 
are in every case nationally beneficial ; and then calculate 
the ertent to which, as Stated to Mr. Cardwell's commit- 
tee, Parliament has " excited and urged forward" Compa- 
nies into rivalry. Observe the temptations under which 
lawyers are placed — the vast profits accruing to them from 
every railway contest, whether ending in success or fail- 
ure; and then imagine the magnitude and subtlety of 
their extension mancBuvring. Conceive the urgency of the 
engineering profession ; to the richer of whom more rail- 
way-making means more wealth ; to the mass of whom 
more rulway-making means daily bread. Estimate the 
capitalist-power of contractors ; whose unemployed plant 
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brings heavy loss ; whose plant vhen employed brings 
great gain. Then reoollect that to lawyers, engineers, 
and contractoi^ the getting np and executing of new un- 
dertakings is a bnsineaH — a busineHS to Tphioh every en- 
ergy is directed ; in which long years of practice have 
given great skill ; and to the facilitation of which, all 
means tolerated by men of the world are thought jostifi- 
able. 

Finally, consider that the olasses interested in carrying 
oat new schemes, are in conBtant communication, and have 
every facility for combined action. A great part of them 
live in London, and most of these have offices at West- 
minster — in Great George Street, in Parliament Street, 
clustering round the Legislature. Not only are they thus 
concentrated — not only are they throughout the year in 
frequent business intercourse ; but during the session they 
are daily together, in Palace-Tard Hotels, in the lobbies, 
in the committee-rooms, in the House of Commons itself 
Is it any wonder then, that the wide-spread, ill-infonned, 
onorganizej body of shareholdei^, standing severally 
alone, and each preoccupied with Iiis daily aShirs, shonld 
be contiauaiiy ontgeneralled by the comparatively small 
but active, skilful, combined body opposed to them, whose 
very occupation is at stake in gaining the victory ? 

" But how about the directors f " it will perhaps be 
asked. " How can they be parties to these obviously un- 
wise undertakings? They are themselves shareholders: 
they gain by what benefits the proprietary at large ; they 
lose by what injures it. And if without their consent, or 
rather their agency, no new scheme can be adopted by the 
Company, the classes interested in fostering railway enter- 
prise are powerless to do harm." 

This belief in the identity of directorial and proprie- 
tary interests, is the fetal error commonly made by share- 
holders. It is this which, in spite of many bitter expe- 
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riences, leads them to be bo careless and so trnstfiiL 
•' Their profit is our profit ; their loss is our loss ; they 
kaow more than we do ; therefore let us leaTe the matter 
to them." Such is the argument which more or less defi- 
nitely passes through the shareholding mind — an argnr 
ment of which the premises are vicious, and the inference 
disastrous. Let ns consider it in detail. 

Not to dwell upon the disclosures that have in years 
past been made respecting the share-trafficking of boards, 
and the large profits realized by it— disclosures which 
alone suffice to disprove the assumed identity between the 
interests of directors and proprietary — and taking for 
granted that little, if any, of this now takes place ; let us 
go on to notice the still-prevailing inflnences which render 
this apparent unity of pnrpose illusive. The immediate 
interest which directors have in the prosperity of the Com- 
pany, is often much less than is supposed. Occadonally 
they possess only the bare qualification of £1,000 worth 
of stock. In some instances even this is partly nominal. 
Admitting, however, as we do frankly, that in the great 
majority of cases the fall qualification, and much more 
than the qualification, is held; yet it must be borne in 
mind that the indirect advantages which a wealthy mem- 
ber of a board may gain from the prosecution of a new 
undertaking, will often far outweigh the direct injury it 
will inflict on him by the depreciation of his shares. A 
board usually consists, to a considerable extent, of gentle- 
men residing at diflerent points throughout the tract of 
.country traversed by the railway they control : some of 
them landowners ; some merchants or manufacturers ; 
some owners of mines or shipping. Almi^t always these 
are advantaged more or less by a new branch or feeder. 
Those in close proximity to it, gain either by enhanced 
value of their lands, or by increased facilities of tran»t 
for their commodities. Those at more remote parts of the 
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main line, though less dii'ectly interested, ore still ire- 
quently interested in some degree : for every extension 
opens Bp new markets either for prodnco or raw mate- 
rials ; and if it is one effecting a junction with some other 
Bystem of railways, the greater mercantile conTenlences 
afforded to directors thns circumstanced, become import- 
ant. 

Obviously, therefore, the indirect profits accruing to 
BQch from one of these new undertakings, may more than 
counterbalance the direct loss upon their railway invest- 
ments ; and though there are, doubtless, men far to hon- 
ourable to let such considerations sway them, yet the gen- 
erality can scarcely fail to be affected by temptations so 
strong. Then we have further to remember the influences 
brought to bear upon directors having seats in Parliament. 
Already these have been noticed ; and we recur to them 
only for the purpose of pointing out that the immediate 
evil of an increased discount on his £1,000 worth of stock, 
may be to a director of much less consequence than the 
lavonrs, patronage, conneotions, position, which his aid 
in carrying a new scheme will bring hiiu — a consideration 
which, without saying how far it applies, suffices to 
show that in this respect, also, the supposed identity of 
Interests between directors and shareholders does not hold. 

Moreover, the disunion of interests produced by these 
influences is increased by the system of preference-stock. 
Were there no other cause in action, this practice of raia- 
.og capital for supplementary undertakings, by issuing 
shares bearing a guaranteed interest of 5, 6, and 7 per. 
cent., would alone destroy that community of motives 
supposed to exist between a railway proprietary and its 
executive. Little as the feet is at present recognized, it is 
yet readily demonstrable that by raising one of these 
mortgages, a Company is forthwith divided into two 
olasses : the one consisting of the richer shareholders, in- 
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elusive of tlie directoTH, and tlie other of the poorer share* 
holders ; of -which classes the richer one can protect itself 
from the loBBeB which the poorer one has to bear — ^nay, 
can even profit T>y the loBsea of the poorer one. This as- 
sertion, startling as it will be to many, we mil proceed to 
prove. 

When the capital i-equired for a branch or extension is 
raised by means of guaranteed shares, it is the custom to 
give each proprietor the option of taking up a number of 
Huch shares proportionate to the number of his original 
shares. By availing himself of this offer, he more or less 
effectually protects himself agidnst any possible loss which 
the new undertaking may entaiL Shonld this, not fdlfill- 
ing the promises of its advocates, diminish in some degree 
the general dividend; yet, a high dividend on the dne 
proportion of preference-stock, may nearly or quite com- 
pensate for this. Hence, it becomes the policy of all who 
can do so, to take ap as many guaranteed sbar^ as they 
can get. Bat what happ^s when the circnlar announcing 
this apportionment of guaranteed shares is sent round to 
the proprietary ? Those who possess much stock, being 
generally capitalists, forthwith apply for as many as they' 
are entitled to. On the other hand, the smaller holders, 
constituting as they do the bulk of the Company, having 
no avdlable funds with which to pay the calls on new 
shares, are obliged to decline them. What results ? 
When this additional line has been opened, and it turns 
out, as usnal, that its revenue is insufficient to meet the 
guaranteed dividend on its shares — when the general in- 
come of the Company is laid under contribution to make 
np this guaranteed dividendr — when as a consequence, the 
dividend on the original stock is diminished ; then the 
poorer shareholders who possess original stock only, find 
themselves losers ; while the richer ones, possessing guar- 
anteed shares in addition, find that their gain on prefer 
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enc&^Tidends nearly or quite counterbalances their loss on 
general dividends. 

Indeed, as above liinted, the caae is even woi-se. For 
as the large share-pi-oprietor who haa obtained his propor- 
tion of guaranteed stock, is not obliged to retain his orig- 
inal stock — as, if he donbts the paying character of the 
new undertaking, he can always sell such part of his 
shares as will suffer from it ; it is obrlons that he may, if 
he pleases, become the poBsessor of preference-shares only; 
and may so obtain a handsome return for his money at tike 
expense of the Company at large and the small sharehold- 
ers in particular. How far this policy is pursued we do 
not pretend to say. All which it here concerns us to no- 
tice, is, that directors bdng mostly men of large means, 
and being tberefore able to avail themselves of this guar- 
anteed stock, by which at least much Iobb may be warded 
off if not profit made, are liable to be swayed by motives 
different §Bm those of the general proprietary. And that 
they often' are so swayed there cannot be a doubt, With- 
. out assuming any of them to be guilty of so fiagitions an 
intention as that of benefiting at the cost of their co-pro- 
prietors ; and believing, as we do, that few of them duly 
realize the fact that the protection they will have, is a 
protection not available to the mass of the shareholders ; 
we think it is a rational dednction from common espe- 
rience, that this prospect of compensation will often turn 
the scale in the minds of those who are hesitating, and 
diminish the opposition on the part of those who disap- 
prove. 

Thus, the belief which leads the majority of railway 
shareholders to place implicit faith in their directors, is an 
erroneons one. It is not tme that there is an identity of 
interest between the proprietary and its executive. It is 
not true that the board forms an efficient guard against 
the intrigues of lawyers, engineers, contractors, and others 
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who profit by railway-making. On the contrary, it is tme 
that its members are not only liable to be drawn from 
their line of duty by varioua indirect motivea, but that by 
the system of gnftranteed Bhares they are placed under a 
positive temptation to betray their constituents. 

And now what is the proximate origin of all these cor- 
ruptions ? and what is the remedy for them ? What gen- 
eral error in railway legislation is it that has made posei- 
ble such complicated chicaneries? Whence arises this 
fecility with which interested persons continaally thrust 
companies into unwise enterprises ? We belieye there is 
a very simple answer to these questions. It is an answer, 
however, which will at first sight be thought quite irrele- 
vant : and we doubt not that the corollary we propose 
drawing from it, will be forthwith condemned by practi- 
cal men as incapable of being acted on. itfevertheleas, if 
such will give us a little time to explain, we are not with- 
out hope of showing, both that the evils laboured nnder 
would be excluded were this principle recognized, and that . 
the recognition of it is not only feasible, but would even 
open the way out of sundry perplexities in which rtulway 
legislation is at present involved. 

We conceive, then, that the fundamental vice of our 
system, as hitherto carried out, lies in the mUinterpretOr 
tion of the proprietary contract — the contract tacitly en- 
tered into between each shareholder and the body of 
shareholders with whom he nnites ; and that the remedy 
desired lies simply in the enforcement of an equitable in 
terpretation of this contract. In reality it is a strictly 
limited one : in practice it is treated as altogether unlim- 
ited : and the thing needed is, that it should be clearly 
defined and abided by. 

Our popular form of government has bo habituated ua 
to seeing public questions decided by the voice of the m» 
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jority, and the syBtem is bo manlfeBtly equitable in the 
caBes daUy before us, that there has been produced in the 
general mind, an nnhesitating belief that the majority's 
power is nnbonnded. Under whatever circnmstanoes, or 
for wbatever ends, a number of men cooperate, it is held 
that if difference of opinion arises among tbem, justice re- 
quires that the will of the greater number shall be exe- 
cnted rather than that of the smaller number ; and this 
mle is supposed to be uniformly applicable, be the ques- 
tion at issue what it may. So confirmed is this convic- 
tion, and BO little have the ethics of the matter been con- 
sidered, that to moat this mere soggeation of a doubt will 
cause some aatonishment, Tet it needs but a brief analy- 
sis to show that the opinion is little better than a political 
superstition. Instances may readUy be selected, which 
prove, by reductio ad absurdum, that the right of a ma- 
jority is a purely conditional right, valid only within spe- 
cific limits. Let us take a few. 

Suppose that at the general meeting of some philan- 
thropic association, it was resolved that in addition to re- 
lieving distress tbe aaaociation shonld employ bome-nus- 
sionarieB to preacb down popery. Might the Bubscriptions 
of Catholics, who had joined tbe body with charitable 
views, be jightfully used for tbia end ? Suppose that of 
the members of a book-club, the greater number, thinking 
that under existing circumstanceB rifie-practice was more 
important than reading, should decide to change the pur- 
pose of their union, and to apply the ihnda in hand for 
tbe purchase of powder, ball, and targets. Would the 
rest be bound hy this decision ? Suppose that under the 
excitement of news from Australia, the majority of a Free- 
hold Land Society should determine, not simply to start 
in a body for the gold diggings, but to use their accumu- 
lated capital to provide outfits. Would tbia appropria- 
tion of property be just to tbe minority ? and must these 
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join the expedition ? Scarcely any one wonid venture an 
affirmatiTe answer even to the first of these questions ; 
much leBB to the others. And why ? Becanse every one 
must perceive that by uniting himself with othera, no man 
can equitably be betrayed into acts utterly foreign to the 
purpose for which he joined them. Each of these sup- 
posed minorities would properly reply to those eeeking 
to coerce them : " We combined wltji you for a defined 
object; we gave money and time for the furtherance 
of that object; on all questions .thence arising, we tacitly 
agreed to conform to the will of the greater number; but 
we did not agree to couform on any other questions. 
If you induce us to join you by profes^g a certain end, 
and then undertake gome other end of which we were not 
apprised, you obtun our support under false pretences ; 
you exceed the expressed or understood compact to which 
we committed ourselves ; and we are no longer bound by 
your decisions." 

Clearly this is the only rational interpret aition of the 
matter. The general principle underlying the right govern- 
ment of every incorporated body is, that its members con- 
tract with each other severally to submit to the will of the 
majonty in aU matters conoemin^ the /tdfUment of the ob- 
jects for which thei/ are incorporated; hut in no others. 
To this extent only can the contract hold. For as it is im- 
plied in the very nature of a contract, that those entering 
into it must know what they contract to do ; and as thoso 
who unite with others for a specified object, cannot con- 
template all the unspecified objects which it is hypothetic 
cally possible for the tmion to undertake ; it follows that 
the contract entered into cannot extend to such unspeci- 
fied objects ; and if there exists no expressed or under- 
stood contract between the union and its members respect- 
ing unspecified objects, then for the majority to coerce tha 
minority into undertaking them, is nothing less than gross 
tyranny. 
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Now this almost Belf-cTident principle is wholly ig- 
nored alike in our railway legislation and the proceedings 
of our companies. Definite aa is the purpose with which 
the promotera of a pnblio enterprise combine, endless 
other pnrposes not dreamed of at the outset are commonly 
added to it ; and this, apparently without any suspicion 
that such a course is altogether unwarrantable, unless 
taken with the unanimous consent of the proprietors. 
The nnsuspccting shareholder who signed the snbscription 
contract for a line &om Greatborongh to Grandport, did 
so under the belief that this line would not only be a pub- 
lic benefit but a good investment. He was familiar with 
the ooimtry-. He had been at some trouble to estimate 
the traffic. And, fully believing that he knew what he 
was embarking in, he put down his name for a large 
amounts The Une has been made ; a lew years of pros- 
perity have justified his foresight ; when, at some fktal 
special meeting, a project is put before him for a branch 
A-om Littlehomestead to Stonyfield. The will of the 
board and the intrigues of the interested, overbear all op- 
position ; and in spite of the protests of many who like 
him see its impolicy, he presently finds himself involved 
in an nndertaking which, when he joined the promoters 
of the original line, he had not the remotest conception 
would ever he proposed. From year to year this proceed- 
ing is repeated. Hia dividends dwindle and his shares 
go down ; and eventually the congeries of enterprises to 
which he is committed, grows .so vast that the first enter- 
prise of the series becomes hni a small fraction of the 
whole. 

Tet it is in virtue of his consent to this first of the 
series, that all the rest are thrust upon him. He feels that 
there is an injustice somewhere ; but, believing in the un- 
limited right of a majority, fails to detect it. He does 
not see that when the first of these extensions was pro- 
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posed, he ehonld hare denied the |>ower of his brothei^ 
Bharcliolders to implicate him in an nndertaldng not named 
in their deed of incorporation. He should hate told the 
advocates of thia new nndertaiing that they -were per- 
fectly free to form a eeparate Oompany for the execution 
of it ; but that they could not rightfully compel diasen- 
tients to join in a new project, any more than they conld 
rightfully hare compelled dissentients to join in the origi- 
nal project. Had such a shareholder nnited with others 
for the specified general purpose of moAing railways, he 
would have had no ground for protest. But he united 
with others for the specified purpose of making a particu- 
lar raUway, Tet such is the coniiision of ideas on the 
subject, that there is absolntely no difference recognized 
between these cases 1 

It will doubtless be alleged in defence of all this, that 
these secondary enterprises are supplementary to the orig- 
inal one — or in some sense undertaken for the furtherance 
of it ; professedly minister to its prosperity ; cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as altogether separate enterprises. And 
it is tnie that they have this for their excuse. But if it is 
a sufficient excuse for accessories of this nature, it may be 
made a sufficient excuse for any accessories whatever. 
Already, Companies have carried the practice beyond the 
making of branches and extensions. Already, under the 
plea of bringing more traffic to their lines, they have con- 
structed docks ; bought lines of steam-packets ; built vast 
hotels ; deepened river-channels. Already, they have cre- 
ated small towns for their workmen; erected churches 
and schools ; salaried clergymen and teachers. Are these 
warranted on the ground of advancing the Companies' 
interests ? Then thousands of other undertakings are sim- 
ilarly warranted. 

If a view to the development of traffic justifies the 
makirg" of a branch to some neighbouring coal-mines, 
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then, should the coal-mines be mefficiently worked, the 
same view would justify the purchase of them — would 
justify the Company in hecoming coal-minor and coal- 
seller. If anticipated increase of goods and passengers is 
a sufficient reason for carrying a feeder into an agricultural 
district, then it is a sufficient reason for organizing a sys- 
tem of coaches and wagons to nm in connection with 
this feeder; for making the requisite horse-breeding es- 
tablishments ; for hiring the needful farms ; for buying 
estates ; for becoming agriculturists. If it be allowable 
to purchase steamers plying in conjunction with the rail- 
way; it must be allowable to purchase merchant ressels 
to trade in conjunction with it ; it must be allowable to 
set up a yard for building such ycssele ; it must be allow- 
able to erect depots at foreign ports for the receipt of 
goods; it must bo allowable to employ commission agents 
for the collection of such goods ; it must be allowable to 
extend a mercantile organization all over the world. 
From making its own engines and carriages, a Company 
may readily progress to manufacturing its own iron and 
growing its own timber. From giving its employ^ secu- 
lar and rel^ous instruction, and providing houses for 
them, it may go on to supply them with food, clothing, 
medical attendance, and all the needs of life. Beginning 
simply as a corporation to make and work a railway be- 
tween A and B, it may become a miner, manufacturer, 
merchant, ship-owner, canal-proprietor, hotel-keeper, land- 
owner, house-builder, farmer, retail-trader, priest, teacher^ 
an oi^anization of indefinite extent and complication. 
There is no logical alternative between permitting this, 
and strictly limiting the corporation to the object first 
agreed upon. A man joining with others for a specific 
purpose, must be held to commit himself to that purpose 
only, or else to all purposes whatever that they may choose 
'x) undertake. 
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Bat proprietors dissenting from one of tbese sapple- 
mentaiy projects are told that tbey hare the option of 
selling oat. So might the dissentients from a new State- 
enforced creed be told, that if they did not like it, they 
might leave the ooontry. The one reply is little more sat- 
iafectory than the other would be. The opposing share- 
holder sees himself in poasession of a good investment — 
one periiape which, as an original sabscriber, he ran some 
risk in obtaining. This investment is abbat to be endan- 
gered by an act not named in the deed of incorporation. 
And his protests are met by saying, that if he fears the dan- 
ger he may part with his investment. Surely this choice 
between two evils scarcely meets his claims. Moreover, 
he has not even this in any fair sense. It is often an nn&r 
vourable time to ■ sell. The very rumonr of one of these 
extensions treqaently canses a depreciation of stock. And 
if many of the minority throw their shares on the market, 
this depreciation is greatly increased ; a fact which fur- 
ther hinders them A-om selling. Thns, the choice is in re- 
ality between parting with a good investment at much 
less than its value, and running the risk of having its value 
greatly diminished. 

The injustice thus inflicted on minorities is, indeed, al- 
ready recognized in a cert^ yagne way. The recently- 
established Standing Order of the House of.Lords, that 
before a Company can carry out any new undertaking, 
three-fourths of the votes of the proprietors shall he re- 
co^rded in its favour, clearly implies a perception that the 
, usual rule of the majority does not apply. And again, in 
the case of the Great Western Railway Company versus 
Bushont, the decision that the limds of the Company 
could not be used for purposes not originally authorized, 
without a special legislative permit, involves the doctrine 
that the will of the greater number ia not of unlimited 
validity. In both these cases, however, it is taken for 
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granted that a State-varrant can jastiiy what without it 
would he uDJustifialjle. We most take leave to queBtion 
this. If it be held that an Act of Parliament can make 
murder proper, or can give rectitude to robbery, it may 
be consistently held that it can eanctiiy a breach of con- 
tract; but not otherwise. We are not about to enter 
upon the vexed question of the standard of right and 
wrong ; and to inquire whether it is the fimction of a gov- 
ernment to make rules of conduct, or simply to enforce rules 
deducible from the laws of social life. We are content, 
for the occasion, to adopt the expediency-hypotheais ; and 
adopting it, must yet contend, that, rightly interpreted, it 
gives no countenance to this supposed power of a Gov- 
ernment to alter the limits of an equitable contract against 
the wishes of some of the contracting parties. For, as 
understood by its teachers and their chief disciples, the 
doctrine of expediency is not a doctrine implying that 
each particular act is to be determined by the particular 
consequences that may be expected to flow from it ; but 
that the general consequences of entire classes of acts hav- 
ing been, ascertained by induction from experience, rales 
shall be framed for the regulation of such classes of acts, 
and each rule shall be uniformly applied to every act com- 
ing under it. Oar whole administration of justice pro- 
oeeda on this principle of invariably enforcing an ordmned 
course, regardless of special results. Were immediate 
consequencea to be considered, the verdict gained by the 
rich creditor against the poor debtor would generally be 
reversed ; for the starvation of the last is a much greater 
evil than the inconvenience of the first. Most thefts aris- 
ing from distress would go unpunished ; a great portion 
of meit's wills would be cancelled ; many of the wealthy 
would be diBp<«BeBBed of their fortunes. 

But it is clearly Been,'that were jadgea thus guided by 
proximate evils and benefits, the ultimate result would be 
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fiockl confasion ; that what -was immediately expedient 
TTOuld te nltimately inexpedient ; and hence the ium at 
rigorous nniformity, spite of incidental hardehips. Now, 
the binding nature of agreements is one of the common- 
est and most important principles of civil law. A Istrgt 
part of the caases daily heard in our courts, involve the 
qnestion, whether in virtue of some expressed or under- 
stood contract, those concerned are, or are not, bonnd to 
certsun acts or certain payments. And when it hM "been 
decided what the contract implies, the matter is settled. 
The contract itself is held sacred. And this sacredness 
of a contract, being, according to the expediency-hypoth- 
esis, justified by the experience of all nations in all times 
that it is generally beneficial, it is not competent for a 
Legislature to declare that contracts are violahle. As- 
suming always that the contracts arc themselves equitar 
ble, there is no rational system of ethics which warrants 
the alteration or d^solving of them, save by the consent 
of all concerned. If then it be shown, as we think it has 
been shown, that the contract tacitly entered into by rail- 
way shareholders with each other, has definite limits ; it 
is tJie function of the Government to enforce, and not to 
abolish, those limits. It cannot decline to enforce them 
without running counter, not only to all theories of moral' 
obligation, but to its own judicial system. It cannot abol- 
ish them without glaring self-stultification. 

Betuming, for a moment, to the manifold evils of which 
the misinterpretation of the proprietary contract was as- 
signed as the cause, it only remains to point out that, were 
the just construction of this contract insisted upon, such 
evils would, in great part, be impossible. The various 
illicit influences by which Companies are daily betrayed 
into disastrous extendons, would necessarily be inopera- 
tive when- such extensions could not be undertaken by 
them. When such extensions had to be underi^aken by 
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independent bodies of sharetoldere, with no one to guar- 
antee them good dividende, the local and class InterestB 
wovdd find it a less easy matter than at present to aggran- 
dize tliemselTea at the expense of others. 

And now as to the policy of thus modifying railway 
legislation — the commercial policy we mean. Leaving 
oat of sight the more general social interests, let ns glance 
at the effects on mercantile interests — the proximate in- 
stead of the nltimate effects. The implication contained - 
in the last paragraph, that the making of branches and 
supplementary lines wonld no longer be so facile, will be 
thought to prove the disadvantage of any snch limit as 
the one advocated. Many will argue, that to restrict 
Companies to their original undertakings wonld fatally 
cripple Kulway enterprise. Many others will remark, 
that, however detrimental to shareholders this extension 
system may have been, it has manifestly proved beneficial 
to the public. Both these positions seem to ns more than 
questionable. We will first look at the last of them. 

Even were travelling acconmiodation the sole thing to 
be considered, it would not be true that prodigality in 
new lines has been advantageous. The districts supplied 
have, in many cases, themselves been injured by it. It is 
shown by the evidence given before the Select Conmiittee 
on Biulway and Canal Bills, that in Lancashire, the exist- 
ence of competing lines has, in some cases, both dimin- 
ished the &oilities of communication and increased the 
coat. It is further shown by this evidence, that a town 
obtaining branches irom two antagonist Companies, by- 
and-by, in consequence of a working arrangement be- 
tween these Companies, comes to be worse off than if it 
had but one branch : and Hastings is quoted as an ex- 
ample. 

It is again shown that a district maybe wholly de- 
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prived of railway accommodation by granting a enperlla- 
ity of lines ; aa in the case of WiltB and Doraet. In 
ie44-'5, the Great Western and the South Western Com- 
paniea projected rival eystems of lines, sapplyiug these 
and parts of the adjacent conntira. The Board of Trade 
" asserting that there was not Buffiraent traffic to remnner- 
ate an outlay for two independent railways," reported in 
£ivour of the Great Western schemes, and bills "were 
granted for them : a certain agreement, suggested by the 
Board of Trade, being at the same time made with the 
South Western, which, in return for specified advautE^es, 
conceded this district to its rival. Notwithstanding tliis 
agreement, the South Western, in 1847, projected an ex- 
tension calculated to take most of the traffic from the 
Great Western eztensiouB; and in 1848, Parliament, 
though it had virtually sngg^ted this agreement, and 
though the Great Western Company had already spent a 
million and a half in the part execution of the new Unes, 
authorized the South Western project. The result was, 
that the Great Western Company suspended their works ; 
the South Western Company were unable, from financial 
difficulties, to proceed with theirs ; the district has re- 
mained for years unaccommodated ; and only since the 
powers granted to the South Western have expired from 
delay, has the Great Western recommenced its long-sus- 
pended undertakings. 

And if this undue multiplication of supplementary 
lines has often directly decreased the facilities of commu- 
nioatioD, still more has it done this indirectly, by main- 
taining the cost of travelling on tlie main lines. Little as 
the public are conscious of the fact, it is nevertheless true, 
that they pay for the accommodation of unrcmunerative 
districts, by high &res in remunerative districts. Before 
this reckless branch-making commenced, 8 and 9 per cent, 
wore the dividends j-etumed by our chief railways ; and 
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these dividendB were rapidly increasing. The maximnm 
dividend allowed hj their Acts is 10 per cent. Had there 
not been unprofitable exteneions, this maximam would 
have been reached many years since ; and in the absence 
of the power to nndertake new works, the &ct that it had 
been reached could not have been hidden. Lower rates 
for goods and passengers would necessarily have followed. 
These would have caused a large additional traffic ; and 
with the aid of the natural increase otherwise going on, 
the maximum would shortly again have been reached. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that repetitions of this 
process would, before now, have reduced the fares and 
freights on onr main lines to at least one-third le^ than 
the present ones. This redaction, be it remembered, 
would have affected those railways which subserve com- 
mercial and social intercourse in the greatest degree — 
would, therefore, have applied to the most important part 
of the traffic throughout the kingdom. As it is, however, 
this greater proportion of the traffic has been heavily 
taxed for the benefit of the smaller proportion. That the 
tens who travel on branches might have railway commn- 
nication, the hundreds who travel along main lines have 
been charged 30, perhaps 40 per cent, extra. Nay, worse: 
that these tens might be accommodated, the hundreds 
who would have been brought on to the main lines by 
lower lares have gone unaccommodated. Is it then so 
clear that undertakings which have been disastrous to 
shareholders have yet been beneficial to the public ? 

But it is not only in greater cost of tramit that the 
evil has been felt; it has been felt also in diminished 
safety. The multiplication of railway accidents, which 
has pf late years drawn so much attention, has been In no 
inconsiderable degree caused by the extension policy. 
The relation is not obvious, and we had om-selves no con- 
eeption that snch a relation existed, until the &Gts illnstra 
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tive of it were famished to ub by a director who had wit- 
- neesed the whole process of causation. When preference- 
share dividendH and guarantees began to make large 
draughts upon half-yearly revenues — ^when original stock 
was greatly depreciated, and the dividenda npon it fell 
from 9 and 8 per cent, to 4^ and 4 and 3^, great disaatis- 
faction necessarily arose among shareholders. There were 
stormy meetings, motions of censnre, and committeea of 
investigation. Ketrenchment waa the general cry; and 
retrenchment was carried to a most imprudent extent. 
Directors with an indignant proprietary to &oe, and under 
the fear that their next dividend wonld be no greater, per- 
haps less, than the last, dared not to lay out money for the 
neediiil repairs. Permanent way, reported to them as re- 
quiring to be rep^ced, was made to serve awhile longer. 
Old rolling stock was not superseded by new to the proper 
extent ; nor increased in proportion to the demand. Com- 
mittees, appointed to examine where the expenditure 
could be cut down, went round discharging a porter here, 
dispensing with a clerk there, and diminishing the salaries 
of the officials in general. To such a length vaa this 
policy carried, that in one case, to efiect a saving of £1,200 
per annum, the working staff was so crippled as to cause, 
in the course of a few years, a loss of probably £100,000: 
such, at least, is the opinion of the gentleman on whose 
authority we make this statement, who was himself one 
of the retrenchment committee. 

What, now, was the necessary result of all this ? 
With the line out of condition; with engines and car- 
riages neither snfficient in number nor in the beet working 
order ; with drivers, guards, porters, clerks, and the rest, 
decreased to the smallest number with which it was pos- 
sible to work ; with inexperienced managers in place of 
the experienced ones driven away by reduced salaries ; 
what was likely to occur ? Was it not certain that an 
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apparatus of means just competent to deal with the ordl* 
nary traffic, vonld be incompetent to deal with extraordi- 
nary traffic ? that a decimated body of officials under infe- 
rior regulation, would lail in the emergencies sure &om 
time to time to occur? that with way and works and roll- 
ing stock all below par, there would occasionally be a 
concurrence of small defects, permitting something to go 
wrong ? Wbh not a multiplication of accidents inevita- 
ble ? No one can doubt it. And if we trace back this 
result step by step to its original cause — the reckless ex- 
penditure in . new lines — we shall see further reason to 
doubt whether such expenditure has been as advantageous 
to the public as is supposed. We shall hesitate to indorse 
the opinion of the Select Committee on Railway and Ca- 
nal Bills, that it is desirable " to increase the facility for 
obtaining lines of local convenience." 

Still more doubtful becomes the alleged benefit accru- 
ing to the pabilc from extensions that cause loss to share- 
holders, when, li-om considering the queatioa as one of 
traffic, we turn to consider it as a general commercial 
question — a question of political economy. Were there 
no facts showing that the travelling facilities gained were 
counterbalanced, if not more than counterbalanced, by the 
travelling faciUties lost, we should still contend that the 
making of branches which do not return lair dividends, ia 
a national evil, and not a national good. The prevalent 
error committed in studying matters of this nature, con- 
sists in looking at them separately, rather than in connec- 
tion with other social wants and social benefits. Not only 
does one of these undertakings, when executed, affect so- 
ciety in various ways, bnt the effort put forth in the exe- 
cution of it affects society in various ways ; and to form a 
true estimate, the two sets of results must be compared. 
The axiom that " action and reaction are equal, and in op 
posite directions," is true, not only in mechanics — it is true 
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ererywhere. No power can be put forth by a nation to 
■ Etchleve a given end, withont producing, for the time be- 
ing, a corresponding inability to achieve eome other end. 
No amount of capital can be abatracted for one purpose, 
■without involving an equivalent lack of capital for another 
purpose. Every advantage vrought out by labour, ia 
purchased by the relinquishment of some alternative ad- 
vantage which that labour might elae have wrought out. 
In judging, therefore, of the benefits flowing &om any 
public mtdertaldng, it is requisite to consider them not by 
themselves, but as contrasted with the benefits which the 
invested capital would otherwise have secured. 

But how can these relative benefits be measured ? it 
may be askedi Very simply. The rate of interest which 
the capital will bring as thus respectively applied, is the 
measure. Money which, if used for a specific end, gives 
a smaller return than it would give if otherwise used, is 
used disadvajitagcouBly, not only to its possessors, but to 
the community. This is a corollary from the commonest 
principles of political economy— a corollary so simple that 
we can scarcely understand how, after the free-trade con- 
troversy, a committee, numbering among its members 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cardwell, should have overlooked it. 
Have we not been long ago taught, that in the mercantile 
world capital goes where it is most wanted — that the bus- 
iness which is at any time attracting capital by unusually 
high returns, is a business proved by that very fact to be 
unusually active — that its unusual activity shows society 
to be making great demands upon it ; jiving it high prof- 
its ; wanting its commodities or services more than other 
commodities or services? Do not comparisons among 
our railways demonstrate that those paying large divi- 
dends are those snbserving the public needs in a greater 
degree than those paying smaller dividends ? and is it not 
obvious that the efforts of capitalists to get these ' larger 
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dividends led them to supply the greater needs before the 
leBBer needs ? 

Surely, the same law which holds in ordinary com- 
merce, and also holds between one railway inrestment 
and another, holds likewise between railway investments 
and other inrestments. If the money spent in making 
branches and Ibeders is yielding an average return of from 
1 to 2 per cent., while if employed in land-draining or 
ship-building, it would return 4 or 5 per cent, or more, it 
is a conolosive proof that money is more wanted for Isnd- 
draining and ship-building than for branch-making. And 
the general conclusions to be drawn Are, that that large 
proportion of railway capital which does not pay the cur- 
rent rate of interest, ia capital ill laid out ; that if the returns 
on such proportion were capitalized at the current rate of 
interest, the resulting sum would represent its real value ; 
and that the difference between this sum and the amount 
expended, would indicate the national loss — a loss which, 
on the lowest estimate, would exceed £100,000,000. And 
however true it may be that the sum invested in unprofit- 
able lines will go on increasing in productiveness, yet as, 
if more wisely invested. It would similarly have gone on 
increasing in productiveness, perhaps even at a greater 
rate, this vast loss must be regarded as a permanent and 
not as a temporary one. 

Again then, we ask, is it so obvious that undertakings 
which hare been disastrous to shareholders have l>een ad- 
vantageous to' the public ? Is it not obvious, rather, that 
in this respect, as in others, the interests of shareholders 
and the public are in the end identical ? And does it not 
seem that instead of recommending " increased ^cilities 
for obtaining lines of local convenience," the Select Com- 
mittee might properly have reported that the existing &■ 
oilities are abnormally great, and should be decrewed ? 

There remams still to 1>e considered the other of the 
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two o1>jeotion8 above stated as liable to be raised against 
the proposed iBterpretation of the proprietary contraot^^ 
the objection, namely, that it vould be a serioos hindrance 
to railway enterprise. After what has already been said, 
it is scarcely needfbl to reply, that the hindrance would 
be no greater than is natnrftl and healthfiil — no greater 
than is requisite to bold in check the private interests at 
variance with public ones. Thia notion that rtulway en- 
terprise will not go on with due activity without artificial 
incentives — that bills for local extensions " rather need 
encouragement," as the committee say, is nothing but ^ 
remnant of protectionism. The motive which haa hith- 
erto led to the formation of all independent nulway com- 
panies — the search of capitalists for good investments — 
may safely be left to form others as last as local require- 
ments become great enough to promise fair returns ; as 
fast, that is, as local requirements should be satisfied 
This would be manifest enough without illustration ; but 
there are fiicts proving it. 

Already we have incidentally referred to the circum- 
stance, that it has of late become common for landowners, 
merchants, and others locally interested, to get up rail- 
ways for their own accommodation, which they do not 
expect to pay satisfactory dividends ; and in which they 
areyet content to invest considerable sums, under the be- 
lief that the indirect profits accruing to them from in- 
creased facilities of traffic, will outbalance the direct loss. 
To so great an extent is this policy being carried, that, as 
stated to the Select Committee, " in Yorkshire and Nor- 
thumberland, where branch lines are being made through 
mere agricultural districts, the landowners are giving their 
land for the purpose, and taking shares." With such ex- 
amples before us, it cannot rationally be doubted that 
there will always be capital forthcoming for making local 
lines aa soon as the sum of the calculated benefits, direct 
and indirect, justifies its expenditure. 
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" But," it will be urged, " a branch that would be un- 
reumneratiTe as an independent property, is often remu- 
neratire to the company that has made it, in virtae of the 
traffic it brings to the trunk line. Though yielding mea- 
gre returns on its own capital, yet, by increasing the re- 
turns ou the capital of the trunk line, it compenaateH, or 
more than compensates. Were the existing company, 
however, forbidden to extend its undertaking, such a 
branch would not be made, and injury would result." 
This ia all true, with the exception of the last assertion, 
that such a branch would not be made. Though in itB 
corporate capacity the company owning the trunk line 
would be unable to join in a work of this nature, there 
would be nothing to prevent individual shareholders in 
the trunk line from doing so to any extent they thought 
fit : and were the prospects as favourable as is assumed, 
this course, being manifestly advantageous to individual 
shareholders, would be pursued by many of them. If, 
acting in concert with others similarly circumstanced, the 
owner of ;ei 0,000 worth of stock in the trunk line, could 
aid the carrying out of a proposed feeder promising to re- 
turn only 2 per cent, on its cost, by taking shares to the 
extent of £1,000, it would answer his purpose to do this, 
providing the extra traffic it brought would raise the 
trunk-line dividend by one-fourth per cent. Thus, under 
a limited proprietary contract, companies would still, as 
now, foster extensions where they were wanted ; the only 
difference being, that in the absence of guaranteed divi- 
dends, some caution would be shown, and the poorer 
shareholders would not, as at present, bo sacrificed to the 
richer. 

In brief, our position is, that whenever, by the efforts 
of all parties to be advantaged — local landowners, manu- 
fiwturers, merchants, trunk-lme shareholders, &o., the cap- 
ital for an extension can be raised — whenever it becomes 
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clear to sU such, that their indirect profits pInB their direct 
profits will make the inTestment a paying oue ; the fact ia 
proof that the line is wanted. On the contrary, -wheneTer 
the proBpectire gains to those interested are insufficient to 
induce them to undertake it, the iaet ia proof that the line 
is not wanted so mtich as other things are wanted, and 
therefore ought not to be made. Instead, then, of the prin- 
ciple we advocate being objectionable as a check to rail- 
way enterprise, one of its merits ia, that by destroying- the 
artificial incentives to such enterprise, it would confine it 
within normal limits, 

A pemsal of the evidence given before the Select Conx- 
mittee will show that it has sundry other merits, which 
we have space only to indicate. 

It is estimated by Mr. Laing — and Mr. Stephenson, 
while declining to commit himself to the estimate, " does 
not believe he has overstated it" — that out of the £280,- 
000,000 already raised ibr the oonstmotiou of our railways, 
£70,000,000 has been needlessly spent in contests, in da- 
plicate lines, in ." the multiplication of an immense nmn- 
her of schemes prosecuted at an almost reckless expense;" 
and Mr. Stephenson believes that this sum is " a very in- 
adequate representative of the actual loss in point of con< 
venience, economy, and other circumstances connected 
with traffic, which the pubUc has sust^ned by reason of 
parliamentary carelessness in legislating for railways." 
Under an equitable interpretati<m of the proprietary con- 
tract, the greater part of this would have been avoided. 

The competition between rival companies in extension 
and hranch-makiog, which has already done vast injury, 
and the effects of which, if not stopped, will, in the opin 
ion of Mr. Stephenson, bo such that " property flow pay- 
ing 5 J per cent, will in ten years be worth only 3 per cent 
and that on twenty-one millions of money" — this compe 
tition could never have existed in its intense and delet< 
nous form under the limiting principle we advocate. 
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Prompted by jealousy and antagonism, our compauice 
have obtained powers for 2,000 miles of railway which 
they have never made. The millions thus sqnandered in 
surveys and parliamentary contests — "food for lawyers 
and engineers " — would nearly all have been savedt had 
each supplementary line been obtainable only by an inde- 
pendent body of proprietors with no one to shield them 
from the penalties of reckless Boheming. 

It is admitted that the branches and feeders oonstmoted 
from competitive motives have not been hud out in the 
best directions . for the pnblic. To defeat, or retaliate 
upon, opponents, having been one of the ends — often the 
chief end — in making them, rontes have been chosen espe- 
cially calculated to effect this end; and the local traffic 
has in consequence been ill provided for. Had these 
branches and feeders, however, been left to the enterprise 
of their respective districts, aided by such other enterprise 
as they could attract, the reverse would have been the 
dct: seeing that on the average, in these smaller cases, as 
in the greater ones, the routes which most accommodate 
the public must he the routes most profitable to projectors. 

Were the illegitimate competition in extension-making 
done away, there would remain between companies jnst 
that normal competition which is advantageous to alL It 
ia not true, as is alleged, that there cannot exist between 
railways a competition analogous to that which exists be- 
tween traders. The evidence of Mr. Saunders, the Secre- 
tary of the Great Western Company, proves the contrary. 
He shows that where the Great Western and the North 
Western railways conununicate with the same towns, as 
at Birmingham and Oxford, each has tacitly adopted the 
iare which the other was charging ; and that while there 
is thus no competition in fores, there is competition in 
speed and accommodation. The results are, that each 
takes that portion of the traffic, which, in virtue of its po- 
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fiition and local circnrnfitanceB, naturally &Ua to itB abate ; 
that eacb stimulates the other to give the greatest advan- 
tages it can afford ; and that each keeps the other in order 
by threatening to take away its natural share of the traf- 
fic, 14 by ill-behavioor or inefficiency, it connterbalances 
the special adTantages it offers. Now, this is jnst the 
form, which competition erentnally assumes between trad- 
ers. Ailer it has been ascertained by underselling what 
is the lowest remunerative price at which any commodity 
can be sold, the general results are, that tliat becomes the 
established price ; that each trader is content to supply 
those only who, &om proximity or other causes, lutturally 
come to him ; and that only when he treats his customers 
badly, need he fear that they will inconTenience them- 
selres by going elsewhere for their goods. 

Is there not, then,' pressing need for an amendment of 
the laws affecting the proprietary contract — an amend- 
ment which shall transform it from an unlimited into a 
limited contract ; or rather not transform it into such, hut 
recognize it as such 7 If there he truth in our argument, 
the absence of any limitation has been the chief cause of 
the manifold evils of our riulway administration. The 
share-trafficking of directors ; the complicated intrigue 
of lawyers, engineers, contractors, and others ; the betrayal 
of proprietarira — all the complicated corruptions which we 
have detailed, have primarily arisen fron^ it, have been 
made possible by it. It has rendered traveUing more 
costly and less safe than it wAuld have been ; and while 
apparently fitcilitating traffic, has indirectly hindered it. 
By fostering antagonism, it has led to the ill laying-out of 
supplementary lines ; to the wasting of enormous suma in 
useless parliamentary contests ; to the loss of an almost 
incredible amount of national capital in the making of 
railways for which there is no due requirement. Regarded 
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in the mass, the investments of shareholders have been 
reduced by it to leas than half the average prodactivenese 
which such inTestments should poBsese ; and, as all an- 
thorities admit, railway property is, even now, kept below 
Its real value, l)y the fear of fiitnre depreciations conse- 
quent on future exteneions. 

Considering, then, the vastness of the interests at 
stake — considering that the total capital of our companies 
will soon reach £300,000,000— considering, on the' one 
hand, the immense nnniber of persons owning this capital 
(many of them with no incomes but what are derived 
from it), and, on the other hand, the great extent to which 
the community is concerned, both directly as to its com- 
mercial &cilities, and indirectly as to the economy of its 
resounjf s — considering all this, it becomes extremely im- 
portant that railway property should be placed on a secure 
footing, and railway enterprise confined within normal 
bounds. The change is demanded alike for the weliare of 
shareholders and the public ; and it is one which equity 
manifestly dictates. No charge of over-legislation can be 
brought against it. It is simply an extension to joint-stock 
contracts, of the piinciple applied to all other contracts ; 
it is merely a fulfilment of the State's judicial function in 
cases hitherto neglected ; it is nothing but a better admiv* 
igtration of justice. 
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GRACEFULNESS. 



THE doctrine that Beanty is onr general name for cei^ 
tain qoalitiea of things -which are habitually asso- 
ciated with our gratifications, and that thus onr idea of 
beanty is a result of accumulated pleasurable experiences 
— a doctrine with which, under an expanded form, I wholly 
agree — ^has not, I think, been applied to that quality of 
form and movement which we term Grace. 

The attribute to which we apply this term cleftrly im- 
plies some perfection in the thing possessing it. We do 
not ascribe this attribute to cart-horses, tortoises, and hip- 
popotami, in all of which the powers of morement are 
imperfectly developed; bat we do ascribe it to grey- 
honnds, antelopes, racehorses, all of which bare highly 
efficient locomotive organs. What, then, is this distinotive 
peculiarity of structure and action which we call Grace ? 

One night while watching a dancer, and inwardly con- 
demning her toura de force as barbariamB which would be 
hissed, were not people such cowards as always to applaud 
what they think it the fashion to applaud, I remarked 
that the truly graceful motions occasionally introduced, 
were those performed with comparatively little effort. 
And remembering sundry confirmatorr facts, I presently 
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came to the general conclusion, that, given a certain 
fihange of attitude to be gone through — a certain action 
to be achieved, then it is most gracefttUy achieved ■when 
achieved with the least expenditure of force. In other 
words, grace, as applied to motion, describes motion that 
is effected with an economy of muscular power ; grace, as 
applied to animal forms, describes forms capable of this 
economy; grace, as applied to postures, describes postures 
that may be maintained with this economy ; and grace, as 
as applied to inanimate objects, describes suoh as exhibit 
certiun analogies to these attitudes and forma. 

That this generalization, if not the whole truth, con- 
tains at least a large part of it, will, I think, become ob- 
vious, on considering how hahitoally we couple the words 
easy and graceful; and still more, on calling to mind 
some of the fkcts on which this association is based. The 
attitude of a soldier, drawing himself bolt upright when 
his aei^ant shouts "attention," is more remote from 
graccfiilness than when he relaxes at the words " stand at 
ease." The gauche visitor sitting stiffly on the edge of 
his chair, and his self-possessed host, whose limbs and 
body dispose themselves as convenience dictates, are con- 
trasts as much in effort as in elegance. When standing, 
we commonly economize power by throwing the weight 
chiefly on one leg, which we straighten to make it serve 
as a column, while we relax the other ; and to the same 
end, we allow the head to lean somewhat on one side. 
Both these attitudes are imitated in sculpture as elements 
of grace. 

Turning from attitudes to movements, our current re- 
marks will be found to imply the same relationship. No 
one praises as graceful, a walk that is irregular and jerking, 
and BO displays waste of power; no one sees any beauty in 
the waddle of a &t man, or the trembling steps of an invalid, 
in both of which effort is visible. But the style of walk- 
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ing we adnure is moderate in velocity, perfectly rbjlli- 
mioal, unaccompanied by violent swinging of the arms, 
and giving ne the impreasion that there is no conscioos 
exertion, and, at the same time, that there is no force 
thrown away. In dancing, again, the prevailing difficnlty 
— the proper disposal of the hands and anps — well illus- 
trates the same truth. Those who fail in overcoming this 
diffionlty ^ve the spectator tllb impression that their 
arms are a trouble to them ; they are held stiffly in some 
meaningless attitude, at an obvious expense of power; 
they are checked firom swin^ng in the directions in which 
they wonld naturally swing; or they are so moved, that, 
instead of helping to mtuntain the equilibrium, they en- 
danger it. A good dancer, on the contrary, makes ua feel 
that, so far from the arms being in the way, they are of 
great use. £ach motion of them, while it seems naturally 
to rcsolt from a previous motion of the body, is turned to 
some advantage. We perceive that it has facilitated in< 
stead of hindered the general action ; or, in other words — 
that an economy of effort has been achieved. Any one 
wishing to distinctly realize this fact, may readily do so 
by studying the action of the arms in walking. Let him 
place his arms close to his sides, and there keep them, 
while waiting mth some rapidity. He will unavoidably 
fall into a backward and forward motion of the shoulders, 
of a wriggling, ungraceful character. After persevering 
in this for a space, until he finds, as he will do, that the 
action is not only ungraceful but &tigaing, let him sud- 
denly allow his arms to swing as usual The wriggling 
of the shoulders will cease ; the body will be found to 
move equably forward ; and comparative ease wiE be felt. 
On analyzing this fact, he may perceive that the backward 
motion of each arm is simultaneous with the forward mo- 
tion of the corresponding leg ; and, if he will attend to 
his muscular sensations, he will find (what if a mathemati- 
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(dan he \riU recognize as a conaequeuce of the law that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite) that this back- 
ward ffwiog of the arm is a connterbalance to the forward 
Bwing of the leg; and that it is easier to produce this 
connterbalance by moving the arm than by contorting the 
body, as he otherwise mast do.* 

The action of the arms in walking being thus under- 
stood, it will be manifest that the graceful employment of 
them in dancing is simply a complication of the same 
thing; and that a good dancer is one having so acute a 
. muscular sense as at once to feel in what direction the 
arms should be moved to most readily counterbalance any 
motion of the body or legs. 

This connection between gracefulness and economy of 
force, will be most vividly recognized by those who skate. 
They will remember that all early attempts, and especially 
the first timid experiments in figure skating, are alike 
awkward and fatiguing; and that the acquirement of skill 
is also the acquirement of ease. The requisite confidence, 
and a due command of the feet having been obtained, 

■ A. parallet fact, further eluddaliO^ this, ia supplied b^ everj locomo- 
Ijye en^ne. Oa looting nt the driTJng-wheel, there will be found besides 
the boss to irhich the coonectiDg rod is Sitlached, a correspondiiig mass of 
metal on the opposite aide of tiie wheel, and equidistant &om tlie centre ; 
or, if the engine be one hftving iaaide cjlindere, then, on iooUng between 
&e BpokeB of the driving-wheel, it viU be seen that agunst each crank is a 
block of iron, similar to it in size, but projecting from the axle in the re- 
verse direction. Evidently, behig phioed on oppo^te aides of the centre of 
motion, each crank and its counterbalance move in opppdle direclions reln- 
tirely U> the aile ; and by so dtong, neutralize each other's perturbing ef' 
. fecta, 'Utd permit a perfectly amooUi rotation. Just the same relatioiiehip 
that eiiets .between tlie motions of the coaiterbalance and the crank, exists 
between the motions of the arms and 1^ k walking ; and in the early 
days of rulway locomotion, before these counterbalance wd)^tsnere used, 
locomotive driTing-nheelswere subject to violent osdllations, strictly analo- 
gous to those Jerkings olthe ahouldera that arise when we walk fast with- 
out moving our anna. 
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those twiatingB of the trunk and gyrationB of the arms, 
prerioofilf nsed to imunt^n the balance, are found need- 
less ; the body is allowed to follow without control the 
impulse given to it ; the arms to swing where they will ; 
and it is clearly felt that the graeefol way of performing 
any evolution is the way that c<»ts least effort Specta- 
tors can scarcely feil to see the same fact, if they look for 
it. Perhaps there is no case in which they may so dis- 
tinctly perceive that the movements called graceAil are 
those which fiilfil a |^ven end with the smallest expendi- 
ture of fi)rce. 

The reference to skating suggests, that graceful motion 
might be defined as motion in curved lines. Certainly, 
str^ght and dg-z^ movements are excluded from the 
conception. The sudden stoppages and irregularities 
which angular movements imply, are its antithesis : for a 
leading ' element of grace is continuity, fiowingness. It 
will be found, however, that this is merely another aspect 
of the same truth ; and that motion in curved lines is eco- 
nomical motion. Given certain successive positions to be, 
assumed by a limb, then if it be moved in a straight line 
to the first of these positions, suddenly arrested, and then 
moved in another direction straight to the second position, 
and BO on, it is clear that at each arrest, the momentum 
previonaly ^ven to the limb must be destroyed at a cer- 
tain cost of force, and a new momentum given to it at a 
further cost of force ; whereas, it, instead of arresting the 
limb at its first position, its motion be allowed to continue, 
and a lateral force be impressed npon it to make it diverge 
towards the second position, a curvilinear motion is the 
necessary result : and by making use of the original mo- 
mentum, force is economized. 

If the truth of these concluhions respecting graceful 
movement be admitted, it cannot, I think, be doubted, 
that graceful form is that kind ef form which both ini- 
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presses us with the small effort required for self-support, 
and the small effort required for movement. Were it 
otherwise, there would arise the incongruity that grace&l 
form would either not lae aBBOciated at all with graceful 
morement, or that the one would habitually occur in the 
absence of the other ; both which alternatives being quite 
at variance with our experience, we are compelled to con- 
clude that there exists the relationship indicated. Any 
one hesitating to admit this, will, I thini, do so no longer 
on remembering that the animals which we consider grace- 
ful, are those so slight in hnild as not to be burdened by 
their own weight, and those noted for flcetness and agil- 
ity ; while those we class as ungraceful, are those which 
are alike cumbrous and have the lacalty of locomotion but 
little developed. In the case of the greyhound, especially, 
we see that the particular modification of the canine type 
in which the economy of weight is the most conspicaous, 
and in which the &cility of muscular motion has been 
brought by habit to the greatest perfection, is the one 
which we call most graceful 

How trees and inanimate objects should ever come to 
have this epithet applied to them, will seem less obvious. 
But the fact that we commonly, and perhaps unavoidably, 
regard all objects under a certain anthropomorphic aspect, 
will, I think, help ua to understand it. The stiff branch 
of an oak tree standing out at right angles to the trunk, 
gives OS a vague notion of great force expended to keep it 
in that position; and we call it ungraceful, under the 
same feeling that we call the holding out an arm at right 
angles to the bodyimgracefiil. Conversely, the lax droop- 
ing boughs of a weeping-willow are vaguely associated 
with limbs in easy attitudes — attitudes requiring little 
effort to maintain them : and the term graceful, by which 
we describe these, we appljr by metaphor to the willow. 

I may as well here, in a few lines, venture the hypoth- 
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esis, that this notion of Grace has its subjective basis in 
Sympathy. The same facility which makes ns shudder on 
seeing another in danger — -which sometimes causes motion 
of onr own limbs on seeing another struggle or fell, gives 
us avagne participation in all the maSonlar sensations 
which those around us are experiencing, Wlen their 
motions are violent or awkward, we feel in a slight degree 
the disagreeable sensations which we should hare were 
they our own. When they are easy, we sympathize with 
the pleasant sensations they imply in those exhibiting 
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AMOKG nnmitigated roguea, mntual trust is impassi- 
ble. Among people of abeolnte integrity, mutnal 
tniat would be unlimited. TheBe are truisms. Given a 
nation made up entirely of liars and thieves, and all trade 
among its members most bo carried on either by barter or 
by a corrency of intrinsic value : nothing in the shape of 
promUet to pay can pass in place of actual payments ; for, 
by the hypothesis, such promises being never fulfilled, 
will not be taken. On the other hand, given a nation of 
perfectly honest ■ men — men as careful of others' rights as 
of their own — and nearly all trade among its members 
may be carried on by memoranda of debts and cl^ms, 
eventually written off against each other in the books of 
bankers ; seeing that as, by the hypothesis, no man will 
ever issue more memoranda of debts than his goods and 
Ilia claims will liquidate, his paper will pass current for 
whatever it represents : coin wCl be needed only as a 
measure of value, and to facilitate those small transac- 
tions for which it is physically the most convenient. 
These we take to be selPevident tmths. 
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From them follows the corollary, that in a nation 
neither wholly honest nor wholly dishonest, there may, 
and eventually will, be eatabliBhed a mixed currency — a 
cnrrency partly of intrinsic value, and partly of credit 
valne. The ratio between the quantities of these two 
kinds of currency, will be determined by a combination 
of several causes. 

Supposing that there is no legislative meddling to dis- 
turb the natural balance, it is clear from what has already 
been said, that, fundamentally, the proportion of coin to 
paper will depend on the average conscientiousnesB of the 
people. Daily experience must ever be teaching each cit- 
izen, which other citizens he can put confideice In, and 
which not. Daily experience muat also ever be teaching 
him how far this confidence may be carried. From per 
sonal experiment, and from current opinion which results 
from the experiments of others, every one must learn, 
more or less truly, what credit may safely be given. If 
all find that their neighbours are little to be trusted, but 
few promiscB-to-pay will circulate. And the circulation 
of promises-to-pay will be great, if all find that the fulfil- 
ment of tracing engagements is tolerably certain. The 
degree of honesty characterizing a community, being the 
first regulator of a credit-currency ; the second is the dis- 
gree of prudence. 

Other tiiingB equal, it is manifest that among a san- 
guine, speculative people, promissory payments will bo 
taken more readily, and will therefore circulate more 
largely, than among a cautious people. Two men having 
exactly the same experiences of mercantile risks, will, un- 
der the same circumstances, respectively give credit and 
refuse it, if they are respectively rash and circumspect. 
And two nations thus contrasted in prudence, will be sim- 
ilarly contrasted in the relative quantities of notes and 
bills in circulation among them. Nay, they will bo more 
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than Bimilarly contrasted in tMe respect ; sedng that the 
prevaUing incaationsnesB, besides makmg each citizen im- 
duly ready to give credit, will also prodnco in him an 
undue readiness to risk his own capital in speculations, 
and a consequent undue demand for credit from other citi* 
zens. There will be both an increased preasure for credit, 
and a diminished resistance ; and therefore a more than 
proportionate exceaa of paper-currency. Of this national 
characteristio and its consequences, we have a conspicuoas 
example in the United States, 

To these comparatively permanent moral causes, on 
which the ordinary ratio of hypothetical to real money in 
a community depends, have to be added certain temporary 
moral and physical causes, wliich produce temporary va- 
riations in the ratio. The prudence of any people is Uable 
to more or less fluctuation. In railway-manias and the 
like, we see that irrational expectations may spread 
through a whole nation, and lead its members to give and 
take credit almost recklessly. But the chief causes of 
temporary variation are those which directly affect the 
quantity of available capital. Wars, deficient liarvests, 
or losaea consequent on the misfortunes of other nations, 
will, by impoTerishing the community, inevitably lead to 
an increase in the ratio of promiseory paymenti to aetuai 
payments. For what mnst be dono by the citizen disa- 
bled by such causes from meeting his engagements ? — the 
shopkeeper whose custom has greatly fallen off in conse- 
quence of the high price of bread ; or the manufacturer 
whose goods lie in his warerooms unsaleable ; or the 
merchant whose foreign correspondents fail him ? As the 
proceeds of his business do not suffice to liquidate the 
claims on him that are falling due, he is compelled either 
to find other means of liquidating them, or to stop pay 
ment. Rather than stop payment, he will, of course, 
make temporary sacrifices — will give high terms to who- 
14* 
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ever will liiniiBh him with the desired meaDS. It, hy de- 
positing Becurities -with his hsinker, he can get a loan at an 
advanoed rate of interest, well. If not, by ofiering an 
adequate temptation, he may mortgage his property to 
some one having good credit ; who either gives bills, or 
draws on his banker for the som agreed on. In either 
case, extra prumiscs to pay are issued ; or, if the difficulty 
is met by accommodation-bills, the same resnlt follows. 
And in proportion to the namber of dtizens obliged to 
resort to one or other of these expedients, must be the in- 
crease of promissory payments in circulation. Kednce the 
proposition to its most general terms, and it becomes self- 
evident. Thus : — ^All bank-notes, cheques, bills of exchange, 
etc., are so many memoranda of claims / no matter what 
may be the technical distinctions among them, on which 
upholders of the " currency principle " seek to establish 
their dogma, they all come within this definition. 

Under the ordinary state of things, the amount of 
available wealth in the hands, or at the command, of those 
concerned, suffices to meet these claims as they are sever- 
ally presented for payment ; and they are paid either by 
equivalents of intrinsic value, as coin, or by giving in 
place of ihem other memoranda of claims on somebody 
of undoubted solvency. But now let the amount of avail- 
able wealth in the hands of the community be greatly 
diminiEhed. Suppose a lat^e portion of the necessaries 
of life, or coin, which is the most exchangeable equivalent 
of such necessaries, has been sent abroad to support an 
army, or to subsidize foreign states ; or, suppose that there 
has been a failure in the crops of grain or potatoes. Sup- 
pose, in short, that, for the time being, the nation is im- 
poverished. What follows ? It follows that a proportion 
of the claims cannot be liquidated. And what must hap- 
pen from their non-liquidation? It must happen that 
those unable to liquidate them wUl either fell, or they will 
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redeem them by directly or indirectly giving in exchange 
certain memoranda of claims on their stock-in-trade, hooaes, 
or land. That is, snch of these claims as the deficient 
floating capital does not suffice to meet, are replaced by 
claims on fixed capitaL The memoranda of claims which 
should have (fi«appeared by liquidation, reappear in a new 
form ; and the quantity of paper-ourreiicy is increased^ 
If the war, limine, or other cause of iuipoverishment con- 
tinues, the process is repeated. Those who have no iiir- 
ther fixed capital to mortgage, become bankropt ; while 
those whose fixed capital admits, mortgage stUl fiirther, 
and still fiirther increase the promissory payments in cir- 
culation. Manifestly, if the members of a commimity 
whoae annual returns but little more than suffice to meet 
their amiaal debts, suddenly lose part of their annual re- 
turns, they must become proportionately in debt to each 
other; and the documents expressive of debt must be 
proportionately multiplied. 

This A priori conclusion is in perfect harmony with 
mercantile experience. The last hundred yeara have fur- 
nished repeated illustrations of its truth. After the enor- 
mous export of gold in l796-'8 for war-loans to Grermany, 
and to meet bills drawn on the Treasury by British agents 
abroad; and after largo advances made under a moral 
compulsion by the Bank of England to the Government, 
there followed an excessive issue of bank-notes. In 
1796-'7, there were fsulures of the provincial banks; a 
panic in London ; a run on the nearly-exhausted Bank of 
England, and a suspension of cash-payments — a State- 
authorized refusal to redeem promises to pay. In 1800, 
the fiirther impoverishment consequent on a bad harvest, 
joined with the legalized inconvertibility of bank-notes, 
entailed so great a multiplication of them as to cause their 
depreciation. During the temporary peace of 1802, the 
country partly recovered itself, and the Bank of England 
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would have liquidated the claimB on it, had the Gorem- 
ment allowed. On the snbseqaent resumption of war, the 
phenomenon was repeated: as in later times it has been on 
each occasion when the community, carried away by irra- 
tional hopes, has locked up an undue proportion of its cap- 
ital in permanent works. 

Moreover, wo have still more conclusive illuBtrations — 
illustrations of the sudden cessation of commercial dis- 
tress and bankruptcy, resulting from s sudden increase of 
credit-circulation. When, in 17S3, there came a general 
crash, mainly due to an unsafe banking-system which had 
grown up in the provinces in consequence of the Bank of 
England monopoly — when the pressure, extending to Lon- 
don, became so great as to alarm the Bank-directors and 
to cause them suddenly to restrict their issues, thereby 
producing a frightful multiplication of bankruptcies ; the 
Government (to mitigate an evil indirectly produced- by 
le^slation) determined to issue Exchequer-Bills to such 
as could give adequate seeuiity. That is, they allowed 
hard-pressed citizens to mortgage their fixed capitals for 
equivalents of State-promises to pay, with which to liqui- 
date the demands on them. The effect was magicaL 
^2,202,000 only of Exchequer-Bills were required. The 
consciousness that loans could be had, in many cases pre- 
vented them from being needed. The panic quickly sub- 
sided. And all the loans were very soon repaid. In 
1825, again, when the Bank of England, after having in- 
tensified a panic by extreme restriction of its issues, sud- 
denly changed its policy, and in four days advanced 
£6,000,000 notes on all sorts of securities, the panic at 
once ceased. 

And now, mark two important truths. As just im- 
plied, those expansions of paper-circulation which natu- 
rally take place in times of impoverishment or commercial 
difficnlty, are highly salutary. This issuing of securities 
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for fiilure payment when there does not exist the where- 
with for immediate payment, is a means of mitigating na- 
tional disasters. The process amounts to a postponement 
of trading-engagements that cannot at once he met. And 
the alternative qaestious to be aeked respecting it are — 
Shall all the merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, etc., 
who, by unwise investments, or war, or &mine, or great 
losses abroad, have been in part deprived of the meaos of 
meeting the claims upon them, bo allowed to mortgi^e 
their fixed capital? or, by being debarred from issuing 
memoranda of claims on their fixed capital, shall they be 
made bankrupts ? On the one band, if they are permitted 
to avail themselves of that credit which their fellow-citi- 
sens willingly give them on the strength of the proffered 
securities, most of them will tide over their difficulties : in 
virtue of that accumulation of surplus capital ever going 
on,Hhey will be able, by-and-by, to liquidate their debts 
in fuIL On the other hand, if, as they must else be, they 
are forthwith bankrupted, carrying with them others, and 
these again others, there follows a disastrous loss to all the 
creditors : property to an inmiense amount being peremp- 
torily sold at a time when there can be comparatively few 
able to buy, must go at a great sacrifice ; and those who 
in a year or two would have been paid in faM, must be 
content with lOe. in the pound. Added to which evil 
comes the still greater one — an extensive damage to the 
organization of society. Kumerons importing, producing, 
and distributing BHtablishments are swept away ; tens of 
thousands of their dependents are left without work ; and 
before the industrial fabric can be repaired, a long time 
most elapse, much labour must lie idle, and great distress 
be borne. Between these alternatives, who, then, can 
pause ? Let this spontaneous remedial process follow its 
own course, and the evil will either be in great measure 
eventually escaped, or will be spread little by little over a 
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considerable period. Stop thia remedial process, and the 
whole evil, falling at once on society, will bring wide- 
spread min and misery. 

The second of these important truths, is, that an ex- . 
panded circnlation of promises to pay, caused by absolnte 
or relative impoverishment, contracts to its normal limits 
as fast as the need for expansion disappears. For the 
conditions of the case imply, that all who have mortgaged 
their fixed capitals to obtain the means of meeting their 
engagements, have done so on very unfavourable terms ; 
and are therefore nnder a strong stimulus to pay off their 
mortgages as quickly as possible. Every one who, at a 
time of commercial pressure, gets a loan from a bank, has 
to give high interest. Hence, as fast as prosperity re^ 
turns, and his profits accumulate, he gladly escapes this 
heavy tax by repaying the loan ; in doing which he takes 
back to the bank as large a number of its promises to ^ay 
as he originally received; and so diminishes the note- 
circulation as much as his original transaction had in- 
creased it. Considered apart from technical distinctions, 
a banker performs, in such case, the Ainction of an agent 
in whose name traders issue negotiable memoranda of 
claims on their estates. The agent is already known to 
the public as one who issues memoranda of claims on cap- 
ital that is partly floating and partly fixed — memoranda 
of claims that have an established character, and are con- 
venient in their amounts. What the agent does under 
the circumstances specified, is to issue more such memo- 
randa of claims, on the security of more fixed, and par- 
tially-fixed, capital put in his possession. His clients hy- 
pothecate their estates through the banker, instead of do- 
ing it in their own names, simply because of the feciUtiea 
which he has and which they have not. And as the 
banker requires to be paid for his agency and his risk, his 
clients redeem their estates, and close these special trana- 
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SCtiona with Mm, as quickly as they can : thereby dimin- 
ishing the amount of credit-currency. 

Thas we see that the balance of a mized currency is, 
under all circumstances, self'adjastiDg. Supposing con- 
siderations of physical convenience out of the question, 
the average ratio of paper to coin is primarily dependent 
on the average tmst worthiness of the people, and seconda- 
rily dependent on their average prudence. When, in con- 
sequence of unusual prosperity, there is an unusual in- 
crease in the number of mercantile transactions, there is a 
corresponding increase in the quantity of currency, both 
metallio and paper, to meet the requirement. And when 
&oni war, limine, or ovei^inTcstment, the available wealth 
in the hands of cltizcuB i^ insufficient to pay their debts 
to each other, the memoranda of debts in circulation ac- 
quire an increased ratio to the quantity of gold : to de- 
crease agEun as fast as the excess of debts can be liqui- 
dated. 

That these self-regulating processes act bnt imperfectly, 
is doubtless true. With an imperfect humanity, they can- 
not act otherwise than imperfectly. People who are dis- 
honest, or rash, or stupid, will inevitably suffer the penal- 
ties of dishonesty, or rashness, or stupidity. If any think 
that by some patent legislative mechanism, a society of 
bad citizens can be made to work together as well as a 
society of good ones, we shall not take pains to show 
them the contrary. If any think that the dealings of men 
deficient in uprightness and foresight, may be so regnlar 
ted by cunningly-devised Acts of Parliament, as to secure 
the effects of uprightness and foresight, we have nothing 
to say to them. Or if there are any (and we fear there 
are numbers) who think that in times of commercial diffi- 
culty, resulting from impoverishment or other natural 
causes, the evil can be ataved-off by some ministerial 
sleight of hand, we despair of convincing them that the 
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thing is impoBsible. See it or not, Lovever, the tmth is, 
that the State can do none of these things. As we shall 
show, the State can, and eometimea does, produce com- 
mereial disasters. As we shall also show, it can, and 
sometimes does, exacerbate the commercial disastere oth- 
erwise produced. Bat while it can create and can make 
worse, it cannot prevent. 

All which the State has to do in the matter, is to dis- 
charge its ordinary office — to administer jnetice. The en- 
forcement of contracts is one of the functions incladedin 
its general function of maintaining the rights of citizens. 
And among other contracts which it is called on to en- 
force, are the contracts expressed on credit-documents — 
bills of exchange, cheqaes, bank-notes. If any one issues 
a promise-to-pay, either on demand or at specified date, 
and doesnot fulfil that promise, the State, when appealed 
to by the creditor, is bound in its protective capacity to 
obtun fulfilment of the promise, at whatever cost to the 
debtor; or such partial fiilfilment of it as bis efiecta sni- 
fice for. The State's duty in the case of the currency, as 
in other cases, is sternly to threaten the penalty of bank- 
ruptcy on all who make engagements which they cannot 
meet ; and sternly to inflict the penalty when called on by 
those aggrieved, K it Iklls short of this, miachief ensues. 
If it exceeds this, mischief ensues. Let ua glance at the 
facts. 

Had we space to trace in detail the history of the Bank 
of England — to show how the privileges contained in its 
first charter were bribes given by a distressed Glovem- 
ment in want of a lai^ loan — ^how, soon afterwards, the 
law wMch foabad a partnership of more than six persons 
from becoming bankers, was passed to prevent the issue 
of notes by the South-Sea Company, and so to preserve 
the Bank-monopoly — ^how the continuance of State-&vourB 
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to the Bank-corresponded with the continuance of the 
Bank's claims on the State ; we should see that, &om the 
first, banking-legislation has been an organized injustice. 
But passing over earlier periods, let tib begin with the 
events that closed the last century. Our rulers of that 
day had entered into a war — whether with adequate rea- 
son, needs not here be diBcusaed. They had lent vast 
sums of gold to their allies. They had demanded large 
advances from the Bank of England, which the Bank durst 
not refiiae. They had thus necessitated an eicessive issue 
of notes by the Bank. That is, they had so greatly di- 
minished the floating capital of the commonity, that en- 
gagements could not be met, and an immense number of 
promises-to-pay took the place of actual payments. Soon 
after, the fulfilment of these promises became so difficult 
that it was forbidden by law ; that is, cash-paymetits were 
suspended. Now for these results — ^for the national im- 
poverishment and consequent abnonnal condition of the 
currency, the State was responsible. 

How much of the blame lay with the governing clawies, 
and how much with the nation at large, wo do not pretend 
to say. What it concerns us here to note, is, that the 
calamity arose from the acts of the ruling power. When, 
again, in 1602, after a short peace, the available capital of 
the community had so &r increased that the redemption 
of promiseB-to>pay became possible, and the Bank of Eng- 
land was anxious to begin redeeming them, the legislature 
interposed its veto ; and so continued the evils of an in- 
convertible paper^Jurrency after they wonld naturally have 
ceased. Still more disastrous, however, were the results that 
by-and-by ensued from State-meddlings. Cash-payments 
having been suspended — ^the Government, instead of en- 
forcing all contracts, baring temporarily cancelled a great 
part of .them, by saying to every banker, "Toa shall not 
be called on to liquidate in coin the promises-to-pay which 
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jrou issne," the natiiral checks to the multiplication of proni- 
ises-to-pay, disappeared. What followed? Banks being 
no longer required to cash their notes in coin, and easily 
olitaining &om the Bank of England supplies of its notes 
in exchange for fixed Becnrities, vere ready to make ad- 
vances to almost any extent. Not being obliged to ruse 
their rate of discount in consequence of the diminution of 
their available capital, and reaping a profit by every loan 
(of notes) made on JSzed capital, there arose both an ab- 
normal facility of borrowing, and an abnormal de^re to 
lend. Thus were fostered the wild speculations of 1809 — 
speculations that were not only thus fostered, but were in 
great measure caused by the previous over-issue of notes ; 
which, by further exaggerating the natural rise of prices, 
increased the apparent prefitableness of investments. 

And all this, be it remembered, took place at a time 
when there should have been rigid economy — at a time 
of impoverishment consequent on continued war — at a 
time when, but for law-produced illusions, there would 
have been commercial straitness and a corresponding care- 
fulness. Just when its indebtedness was unusually great, 
the community was induced still further to increase its 
indebtedness. Clearly, then, the progressive accumula- 
tion and depreciation of promises-to-pay, and the commer^ 
cial disasters which finally resulted from it in 1814-'16-'16, 
when ninety provincial banks were broken and more dis- 
solved, were State-produced evils : partly due to a war 
which, whether necessary' or not, was carried on by the 
Government, and greatly exacerbated by the currency- 
regulations which that Government had made. 

Before passing to more recent facts, let us parentheti- 
cally notice the similarly-caused degradation of th? cur- 
rency which had previously arisen in Ireland. When 
examined by a parliamentary committee in 1804, Mr. Col- 
ville, one of the directors of the Bank of Ireland, stated 
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that before the pasBing of the Irish Bank-Restriction-Bill 
—the bill by which caBh-payments were suBpended — ^the 
directOFfi habitually met any unuBual demand for gold, by 
dimiiuBbiDg their issneB. That is to Bay, in the ordinary 
conree of btiaineBS, they nused their rate of disootint 
whenever the demand enabled them, and so, both increaBed 
their profits and warded off the danger of bankruptcy. 
During this nnregnlated period, their note-circulation was 
between £600,000 and £700,000. But as Boon as they 
were guaranteed by law against the danger of bankrupts 
oy, their circulation b^an rapidly to increase, and- very 
soon reached £3,000,000. The resulta, as proved before 
the committee, were these : The exchange with England 
became greatly depressed ; nearly all the good specie was 
exported to England ; it was replaced in Dublin (where 
small notes could not be issued) by a base coinage, adnl< 
terated to the extent of fifty per cent., and elsewhere it 
was replaced by notes payable at twenty-one days' date, 
issned by aU sorts of persons, for Bums down even t^ low 
as sixpence. 

And this excessive mnltiplication of small notes was 
neceasUated by the impossibility of otherwise carrying on 
retail trade, after the disappearance of the silver coinage. 
For these disastrous effects, then, legislation was respcnsi- 
ble. The Bwarms of " silver-notes" resulted from the ex- 
portation of silver ; the exportation of silver was due to 
the great depression of the exchange with England ; this 
great depression arose from the exceeslvc isBue of notes 
by the Bank of Ireland, and this excessive issue followed 
from their legalized inconvertibility. Yet, though these 
facta were long ago cBtablished by a committee of the 
House of Commons, the defenders of the " currency-princi- 
. pie" are actually blind enough to cite this multiplication 
of Bixpenny-protnises-to-pay, as 'proving the evils of an 
vnreffulated currency I 
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BctniniDg now to the oaee of the Bant of England, 
let aa pass at once to the Act of 1644. While still a pro- 
tectionist — while still a belieTer in the beneficence of law 
as a controller of commerce — Sir Robert Peel undertook 
to stop the recorrence of monetary crises, like those of 
1625, 1836, and 1839. Overlookiiig the trath that, when 
not caused hj the meddlings of legislators, a monetary 
crisis is due, either to an absolnte impoTerishment, or to a 
relative impoverishment consequent on Bpecnlative orer- 
investment; and that for the bad season or the impru- 
dence causing this, there is no remedy; he boldly pro- 
claimed that " it ia better to prevent the paroxysm than to 
excite it/" and he brought forward the Bank-Act of 1844, 
as the means of prevention. How meroUess has been 
Nature's criticism on this renmant of Protectionism, we 
all know. The monetary sliding-scale has been as great a 
iitilnre as its prototype. Within three years arose one of 
these crises which were to have been prevented. Within 
another ten years kas arisen a second of these crises. 
And on both occasions this intended safeguard has bo in- 
tensified the evil, that a temporary repeal of it has been 
imperative. 

We should have thought that, even without Ihcts, 
every one might have seen that it is impossible, by Act of 
Parliament, to prevent imprudent people from doing im- 
prudent things; and, if &ot3 were needed, we should 
have thought that our commercial history up to 1B44 sup- 
plied a sufficiency. But a superstitious &ith in State-ordi- 
nances is regardless of such facts. And we doubt not 
that even now, though there have been two glaring fiiil- 
nres of tliis professed check on ovor-speculation — ^though 
the evidence conclusively shows that the late conmiercial 
catastrophes have had nothing whatever to do with the 
issue of bank-notes, but, as in the case of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, occurred along with diminished issues— 
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and though in Hamburgh, where the " crarency-princi- 
ple" has been rigidly carried out to the very letter, there 
has been a worse crisis than anywhere else ; yet there will 
remain plenty of believers in the efficiency of Sir B. Peel's 
prophylactic. 

But, as already said, the measure has not only &iled : 
it baa made worse the panics it was to have warded off 
And it was sure to do this. As shown at the outset, the 
multiplication of promises-to-pay that occurs at a period 
ot impoverishment caused by war, femine, over-invest- 
ment, or losses abroad, is a salutary process of mitigation 
— is a mode of.postponing actual payments till actual pay- 
ments are possible — is a preventive of wholesale bank- 
ruptcy — is a spontaneous act of selfpreservation. We 
pointed out, not only that this is an d priori conclusion, 
but that many facts in onr own mercantile history illus- 
trate at once the naturalness, the benefits, the necessity of 
it. And if this conclusion needs enforcing by further evi- 
dence, we have it in the recent events at Hambui'gh. In 
that city, there are no notes in circulation but such as are 
represented by actual equivalents of bullion or jewels in 
the bank : no one is allowed, as with ua, to obtain bank 
promises-to-pay in return for securities. Hence it resulted 
that when the Hamburgh merchants, lacking their remit- 
tatices from abroad, were suddenly deprived of the where- 
n-ith to meet their engagements, and were prevented by 
law from getting bank-promises-to-pay by pawning their 
estates ; bankruptcy swept, them away wholesale. And 
what finally h^pened ? To prevent universal min, the 
Government' was obliged to decree that all bills of ex- 
change coming due, should have a month's grace ; and 
that there should be immediately formed a State-Discounts 
Bank — an office for issuing State-promises-to-pay in return 
for secuiities. That is, having first by its restrictive law 
ruined a host of merchants, the Government was obliged 
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to legalize that poBtponement of payments, 'which, bat for 
ito law, would have epontaaeoaBly taken place. 

With Buch farther confirmation of an d priori concln- 
Bion, can it be doabted that our late commercial difficul- 
ties were intensified by the meaeure of 1844 ? la it not, 
indeed, notorions in the City, that the progressiTely-in- 
creasing demand for accommodation, was in great part 
due to the conviction that, in consequence of the Bank- 
Act, there would shortly be no accommodation at all? 
Does not every London merchant know that his neigh- 
bours who had bills coming due, and who saw that by the 
time they were due the Bank would discount only at still 
higher rates, or not at all, decided to lay in beforehand 
the means of meeting those bills ? Is it not an eetablished 
&ct, that the hoarding thas induced, not only rendered 
the pressure on the Bank greater than it would otherwise 
have been, but, by taking both gold and notes out of cir- 
culation, made the Bank's issues temporarily nseless to the 
general public 7 Did it not happen in this case, as in 1793 
and 1825, that when at last restriction was removed, the 
mere consciousness that loans could be had, itself prevented 
them from being required ? And, indeed, is not the sim- 
ple fact that the panic quiokly subsided wh^n the Act was 
suspended, sufficient proof that the Act had, in great 
measure, produced it. 

See, then, for what we have to thank legislative med- 
dling. During ordinary times Sir R. Peel's Act, by oblig- 
ing the Bank of England, ^d occasionally provincial 
banks, to keep more gold than they would otherwise have 
kept (and if it has not done this it has done nothing), ha^ 
indicted a tax on the nation to the extent of the interest 
on such portion of the gold-currency as was in excess of 
the need : a tax which, in the course of the last thirteen 
years, has probably amounted to some millions. And 
then, on the two occasions when there have arisen the 
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crises that were to hare been prevented, the Act^ after 
having intensified the pressure, made bankrupt a great 
number of respectable firms that woald else have stood, 
and increased the distress not only of the trading bnt of 
the working population ; has been twice abandoned at the 
moment when its beneficence was to have been conspic- 
Qons. It has been a cost, a mischief, and a failure. Yet 
sach is the prer^ling delusion, that, judging from appear- 
ances, it will be maintained 1 

"Bat," ask our opponents, " shall the Bank be allowed 
to let gold dnun out of the conntry without check ? Shall 
it have permission to let its reserve of gold diminish so 
greatly as to risk the convertibility- of its notes ? Shall it 
be enabled recklessly to increase its issues, and so produce 
a depreciated paper-currency?" 

Really, in these Free-trade days, it seems strange to 
have to answer qaestiona like these ; and, were it not for 
the confosion of &cts and ideas that legislation has pro- 
duced, it would be inexcusable to ask them. 

In the first place, the common notion that the draining 
of gold out of the country is intrinsically, and in all cases, 
an evil, is nothing bnt a political superstition — a supersti- 
tion in part descended from the antique fallacy that money 
is the only wealth, and in part from the maxims of an ar- 
tificial, law-prodnced state of things, under which the ex- 
portation of gold really was a sign of a corrupted cur- 
rency : we mean, during the suspension of cash-payments. 
Law having cancelled millions of contracts which it was 
its duty to enforce — law having absolved bankers from 
liquidating their promises in coin, having rendered it need- 
less to keep a stock of coin with which to liquidate them, 
and having thus taken away that natural check .which 
prevents the over-issue and depreciation of notes — law 
having partly suspended that hbme demand for gold which 
ordinarily competes with and balances the foreign de- 
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mand, there resulted an abnormal exportation of gold. 
By-and-bj, it was seen that this efflnz of gold was a con- 
sequence of the over-issne of notes ; and that the accom- 
panying high price of gold, as paid for in notes, proved 
the depreciation of notes. And then it became an estab- 
lished doctrine, that an adverse state of the foreign ex- 
changes, indicating a drain of gold, was significant of an 
excessive circulation of notes ; and that the issue of notes 
should be regulated by the state of the exchanges. 

This unnatural condition of the currency having con- 
tinued for a quarter of a century, the concomitant doc- 
trine rooted itself in the general mind. And now mark 
one of the multitudinous evils of le^slative meddling. 
This artificial test, good only for an artificial state, has 
survived the return to a natural state, and men's ideas 
about currency have been reduced by it to chronic confii- 

The truth is, that while, during a legalized inconverti- 
bility of bank-notea, an efflux of gold may, and often does, 
indicate an CECessive issue of hank-notes ; under ordinary 
circnmstances, an efflux of gold has little or nothing to do 
with the issue of hank-notes, but is determined by purely 
mercantile causes. And the truth is, that bo far from an 
efflnx of gold thus brought about by mercantile causes, 
being an evil, it is a good. Leaving out of the question, 
as of course we must, such exportations of gold as take 
place for the support of armies abroad, the cause of efflux 
is either an actual plethora of all commodities, gold in- 
cluded, which results in gold being sent out of the coun- 
try for the purpose of foreign investment, or else an abun- 
dance of gold as compared with other leading commodi- 
ties. 'And while, in this last case, the efflux of gold indi- 
cates some ahsolute or i-elative impoverishment of the nor 
tion, it is a means of mitigating the bad consequences of 
that impoverishment. 
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Consider the qaeetion as one of political economy, and 
this tmtb becomes obvioas. Thns : The nation habitually 
requires for use and conBumption certain quantities of 
commodities, of which gold is one. These commodities 
are sererally and collectively liable to &I1 short, either 
from deficient liarvests, from waste in war, from losses 
abroad, or from too great a diversion of labour or capital 
in some special direction. When a scarcity of some chief 
commodity or necessary occurs, what is the remedy ? The 
commodity of which there is an excess (or if none is in 
excess, then that which can best be spared) is exported in 
exchange for an additional supply of the deficient com* 
modity. And, indeed, the whole of onr foreign trade, 
alike in ordinary and extraordinary times, conNsts in this 
process. But when it happens either that the commodity 
which we can best spare is not wanted abroad, or (as re- 
cently) that a chief foreign customer ia temporarily disa- 
bled from buying, or that the commodity which we can 
best spare is gold, then gold itself is exported in exchange 
for the thmg which we most want. Whatever form the 
transaction takes, it is nothing but bringing the supplies 
of various commodities into harmony with the demands 
for them. The feet that gold is exported, is simply a 
proof that the need for gold is less than the heed for other 
things. Under such circumstances an efflux of gold will 
continne, and ougJU to continue, until other things have 
become relatively so abundant, and gold relatively so 
scarce, that the demand for gold is equal to other demands. 
And he who would prevent this process, is about as wise 
as the miser, who, finding his house without food, chooses 
to starve rather than draw upon his purse. 

The second question — "-Shall the Bank have permissloa 

to let its reserve of gold diminish so greatly as to risk the 

convertibility of its notes?" ia not more profound than 

the first. It may fitly be answered by the more general 

15 
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qnestion — "Shall the merchant, the tnanofactiirer, or the 
Ehopkeeper, be allowed bo to invest his capital as to risk 
the fdlfilmcnt of Me engagements?" If the answer to the 
first be " No," it must he " Ko" to the second. If to the 
seconditbe "Tcs," it mast be "Tes" to the first. Any 
one who proposed that the State shonld oversee the-trana- 
aotions of every trader, so as to insore ids ability to cash 
all demands as they fell due, might with consistency argae 
that bankers should be under like controL Bat while no 
one has the folly to contend for the one, nearly all contend 
tot the other. One would think that the banker acquired, 
in virtue of his occupation, some abnormal desire to rain 
himself— that while traders in other things are restrsdned 
by a wholesoqie dread of bankruptoy, traders in capital 
have a longing to appear in the Gazette, which law idone 
can prevent them &om gratifying ! Surely the moral 
checks which act on other men will act on bankers. And 
if these moral checks do not soffice to produce perfect »&- 
cjirity, we have ample proof that no canning legislative 
checks will supply their place. The carrent ftotion that 
bankers can, and will, if allowed, issue notes to any extent, 
is one of the absardest UlusionB — an illusion, however, 
which would never have arisen but for the vicious over- 
issues induced by law. 

The truth is, that in the first place, a banker conntrf 
increase his issue of notes at will : it has been proved by 
the unanimous testimony of all bankers who have been 
examined before successive parliamentary committees, that 
" the amount of their issues is exclaaively regulated by 
the extent of local dealings and expenditure in their re- 
spective districts;" and that any notes issued in excess of 
the demand are " immediately returned to them." And 
the tmth is, in the second place, that a banker toiU not, on 
the average of cases, issue more notes than in his judg- 
ment it is safe to isaue ; seeing that if his promiBes-to-pay 
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in oiTOnlation, are £_refttiy ii? excess of his available means 
of paying them, be nins an imminent risk of having to 
stop payment — a resnit, of which he has no less a horror 
than other men. If facts are needed in proof of this, they 
are furnished by the history of both the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Ireland ; ■which, before they were de- 
banched by the State, habitoally regnlated their issues 
according to their stock of bollion, and would probably 
always have been atill more carefol, bnt for the conscions- 
ness that there was the State-credit to &11 back upon. 

The third qnestion — " Shall the Bank be allowed to 
issne notes in each nnmbers as to cause their deprecia- 
tion ?" has, in effect, been answered in answering the first 
two. There can be no depreciation of notes so long as 
they are exchangeable for gold on demand. And so long 
as the State, in discharge of its duty, insists on the fnlfil- 
ment of contracts, the alternative of bankniptcy most 
ever be a restraint on such over-issue of notes as endangers 
that exchangeability. The truth is, that the bugbear of 
depreciation is one that would have been unknown bnt for 
the sins of governments. In the case of America, where 
there have been occasional depreciations, the sin has been 
a ran of omission : the State has not enforeed the fulfil- 
ment of contracts — has not forthwith bankrupted those 
who failed to cash their notes ; and, if accounts are true, 
has allowed those to be mobbed who brought back &r- 
wandering notes for payment.* In all other cases, the sin 
has been a sin of commission. The depreciated paper- 
currency iit France, daring the revolntion, was a State- 
currency. The depreciated paper-cnrrensies of Austria 
and Russia, have been State^urrencies. And the only 
depreciated paper-currency we have known, has been to 
tdl intents and purposes a State-currency. It was the 

• This WM writtoi in 1868; when "greenbuoki" wore unknown. 
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State Thich, in l?95-'6,/orce(i^nponth; Bank of England 
that exceesire irane of notes which led to the flaspension 
of cash-paynients. It w^aa the State which, in 1802, for- 
bad the resnmption of cash-paymeats, when the Bank of 
England wished to regame them. It was the .State which, 
during a quarter of & century, maintained that saBpension 
of cash-payments from which the excessive multiplication 
and depreciation of notes resulted. The entire oormption 
was entailed by State-expenditure, and establislied by 
State-warrant Yet now, the State affects a Tirtnons hor- 
ror of the crime oomnutted at its instigation ! Having 
contrived to shuffle-off the odium on to the shoulders of 
its tools, the State gravely lectures the banking-commu- 
nity upon its guilt ; and with sterueat &ce passes meas- 
ures to prevent it from sinning 1 

We contend, then, that neither to restrdn the efflux 
of gold, nor to guard agEunst the over-issue of bank-notes, 
is legislative interference warranted. If Government will 
promptly ezecnte the law against all de&olters, the self- 
interest of bankers and traders will do the rest; such 
evils as would still result fi-om mercantile dishonesties and 
imprudences, being evils which legal regulation may aug- 
ment but cannot prevent. Let-the Bank of England, in 
common with every other bank, simply consult its own 
safety and its own profits, and there will result just as 
much check as should be put, on the efflux of gold or the 
circulation of paper ; and the only check that can be put 
on the doings of speculators. Whatever leads to unnsoal 
draughts on the resources of banks, immediately causes a 
rise in the rate of discount — a rise dictated both by the 
wish to make increased profits, and the wish to avoid a 
dangerous decrease of resources. This raised rate of dis- 
count prevents the demand &om being so great as it would 
else have been — alike checks undue expansion of the note- 
oirculatioD ; stops speculators &om making further engage- 
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ments, and, if gold is being exported, diminiahes the profit 
of exportation. SncccBHive rises Baccessirely increaee 
these effects, until eTcntnally none will give the rate of 
discount demanded, save those in peril of stopping pay- 
tnent ; the increase of the credit-currency ceases, and the 
efflux of gold, if it is going on, is arrested by the home- 
demand ontbalancing the foreign demand. And if in 
times of great pressure, and under the temptation of high 
discounts, banks allow their circulation to expand to a 
somewhat dangerous extent, the course is Jnstified by the 
necessities. As shown at the outset, the process is one 
by which banks, on the deposit of good securities, loan 
their credit to traders who but for loans would be bank- 
rupt. And that banks should run some risks to save hosts 
of solvent men from inevitable nun, few will deny. 
Moreover, daring a crisis which thna runs its natural 
course, there will really occur that purification of the 
mercantile worid, which many think can be e^cted only 
by some ActK)f-Parliament ordeaL Under the circum- 
stances described, men who have adequate securities to 
offer, will get bank-accommodation; but those who, hav- 
ing traded without capital or beyond their means, have 
not, will be denied it, and will feiL Under a free system, 
the good will be sifted from the bad ; whereas the ezistr 
ing restrictions on bank-accommodations, tend to destroy 
good and bad together. 

Thus it is not true that there need be special regulations 
to prevent the inconvertibility and depreciation of notes. 
It is not true that but for legislative supervision, bankers 
would let gold drain out of the country to an undue ex- 
tent. It is not true that these " currency theorists" have 
discovered a place at which the body-politic would bleed 
to death, but for a State-etyptic. 

What else we have to say on the general question, may 
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beet be joined with Bome commentarieB on provincial and 
joint-stock banking, to which let us nov tam. 

Government, to preeeiTe the Bank-of-England-monop* 
6[j, having enacted that no partnership ezoeedii^ six per- 
sons should become bankers, and the Bank of England 
having reinsed to establish branches in the provinces, it 
happened, dm-ing the latter half of the last centnry, when 
the indnstrial progress was iBpid and banks mnch needed, 
that niimerous private traders, shopkeepers, and others, 
began to issue notes payable on demand. And when, of 
the foor hundred small haak& which had thns grown ap in 
leas than fifty years, a great number gave way under the 
first pressure — when on several subsequent occasions like 
results occurred — when in Ireland, where the Bank-of-Ire- 
land-monopoly had been tdmilarly guaranteed, it happened 
that out of fifty private provincial banks, forty became 
bankrupt — and when, finally, it grew notorious that in 
Scotland, where there had been no law luniting the num- 
ber of partners, a whole century had passed with scarcely 
a single bank-fiulnre, legislators at length decided to abol- 
ish the restriction which had entailed such ■ mi8chie&. 
Having, to use Mr. Mill's words, " actually made the 
formation of safe banking-establishments a punishable ol^ 
fence" — ^having, for one hundred and twenty years, main- 
tained a law which first caused great inconvenience and 
then extensive rain, time after time repeated; Qovem- 
ment in 1826 conceded the liberty of joint-stock banking: 
a liberty which the good easy public, not distinguishing 
between a right done and a wrong undone, regarded as a 
great boon. 

But the liberty was not without conditions. Having 
previously, in anxiety for its proUffi, the Bank of Eng- 
land, been reckless of the banking-security of the commu- 
nity at lai^e, the State, like a repentant sinner rushing 
into asceticism, all at once became extremely solicitoua on 
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thia point, acid determined to pat gaarauteea of its oim 
devising, in plsce of the natoral guarantee of mercantile 
judgment. To intending bant-Bhareholdera it said — " You 
Bhall not unite on such publicly-understood conditions as 
you think fit, and get Bach confidence as will naturally come 
to yon on those conditions." And to the public it said — 
"You should not put trast in this or that association in 
proportion as, from the character of its members and con- 
stitution, you judge it to be worthy of trust." But to 
both it said — "■ You shall the one give, and the other re- 
ceive, my in&llible safeguards." 

And now what have been the results? Every one 
knows that these safeguards have proved any thing but 
in&llible. Every one knows that these banks with State- 
constitntions have been especially characterized by insta- 
bility. Every one knows that credulous citizens, with a 
&ith in legislation which endless disappointments fail to 
diminish, have trasted implicitly in these law-devised se- 
curities, and, not exercising their own judgments, have 
been led into ruinous undertakings. The evils of substi- 
tuting artificial guarantees for natural ones, which the 
clear-B^hted long ^o discerned, have, by the late catas- 
trophes, been made conspieuons to alL 

When commencing this article, we had intended to 
dwell on thia point. For though the mode of business 
which brought aboat these joint-stock-hank-failures, was, 
for weeks after their occurrence, time after time clearly de- 
scribed, yet nowhere did we see drawn the obvious corol- 
lary. Though in three separate City-articlea of The 
Times, it was explained that, "relying upon the ultimate 
liability of large bodies of iniatuated shareholders, the 
discount houses supply these banks with anlinuted means, 
looking not to the character of the bills sent up, but sim- 
ply to the security afforded by the Bank endorsement ; " 
yet in none of them was it pointed out that, but for the 
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law of nnlimited lialsility, this reckless tradidg would not 
bare gone oo. More recently, howerer, this truth iiaa 
been duly recognized, alike in Parliament and in the 
Freas, and it is therefore needless further to elucidate it. 
We will simply add, that as, if there had been no law of 
unlimited Aability, the London bonseg would not have dis- 
counted these bad bills ; and as, in that case, these pro- 
Tincial joint-stoek-banks could not have ^ven these enor- 
mons credits to insolvent speoulators ; and as, if they had 
not done tliis, they would not have been mined ; it fol- 
lows, inevitably, that these joint-stock-bank-failnres have 
been late-produced dUaatera. 

A measure for Airther increadng the safety of the pro< 
vincial public, was that which limited the circulation of 
provincial bank-notes. At the same time that it estab- 
lished a sUding-Bcale for the iaeues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Act of 1844 £xed the maximum circulation ol 
every provincial bank-of-issue, and forbad any further 
bankB-of-isBue. We have not space to discuss at length 
the effects of this restriction: which must have &llen 
rather hardly on those especially-carefiil bankers who had, 
dunng the twelve weeks preceding the 2Vth April, 1844, 
narrowed their issues to meet any incidental contingen- 
cies ; while it gave a perennial license to such as had 
been incautiouB during that period. All which wc can 
notice is, that this rigorous limitation of provincial isHues 
to a low maximum (and a low maximum was purposely 
fixed) effectually prevents those local expansions of bank- 
note circulation, which, as we have shown, ought to take 
place in periods of commercial difficulty. And further, 
that by transferring all local demands to the Bank of Eng- 
land, as the only place from which extra accommodation 
can be had, the tendency is to concentrate a pressure 
which would else be diffused ; and so to create panic 

Saying nothing more, howerer, respecting tbe impolicy 
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of the meaBure, let hb mark its futility. As a meaoB of 
preserving the convertibility of the provincial bank-note, 
it ia useless unless it acts as some aafegoard agfunst bank- 
. failures, and that it does not do this is demonstrable. 
Wliile it diminishes the likelihood of ^Inres caused by 
over-issue of notes, it increases the likelihood of fitilures 
from other causes. For vhat will be done by a provincial 
banker whose issues are restricted by the Act of 1844, to 
a level lower than that to which he would otherwise have 
let them rise ? - If he would, but for the law, have issued 
more notes than he now does — ^if his resei^'e is greater 
than, in Ma judgment, is needful for the security of his 
notes, is it not clear that he will simply extend his opera- 
tions in other directions f Will not the excess of his 
available capital be to him a warrant either for entering 
into larger speculations himself or for allowing his cus- 
tomers to draw on him beyond the limit he wonld else 
have fixed ? If, in the absence of restriction, his rashness 
would have led him to risk bankruptcy by over-issue, will 
it not now equally lead him to risk bankruptcy hy over- 
banldng ? And is not the one kind of bankruptcy as &tal 
to the convertibility of notes as the other ? 

Nay, the case is even worse. There is reason to be- 
lieve that bankers are tempted into greater dangers under 
this protective system. They can and will hypothecate 
their capital in ways less direct than by notes, and may 
very likely be led, by the unobtrusiveness of the process, 
to commit themselves more than they would else do. A 
trader, applying to his banker in times of commercial di^ 
ficolty, will often be met by the reply — " I cannot make 
you any direct advances, having already loaned as much 
as I can spare, but knowing you to be a safe man, I will 
lend you my name. Here is my acceptance for the sum 
you require : they will discount it for you in London." 
Now, as loans thus made do not entail the same imme- 
15» 
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diatci reBpoDBibilitiee as when made in notes (seeing that 
they are neither at once payable, nor do they add to tho 
dangeifi of a poasible nm), a banker is under a temptation 
to extend hia liabilities in this way mach further than be 
would have done had not law forced him to dtscoTer a 
new channel through which to give credit. 

And does not the evidence that has lately transpired 
go to show that these rouudahout ways of giving credit 
do take the place of the interdicted ways ; and that they 
are more dangerous than the interdicted ways ? Is it not 
notorious that dangerous forms of paper^jurrency have 
had an unexampled development since the Act of 1 844 ? 
Do not the newspapers and the debates give diuly proofs 
of this ? And is not the process of cansation obvious ? 

Indeed, it might have been known, d priori, that such 
a reeolt was anre to take place. It has been shown con- 
clusively that, when uninterfered with, the amount of 
Qot6-<arculation at any given time is determined by the 
amount of trade going on — the quantity of payments that 
are being made. It has been repeatedly testified before 
committee, that when any looal banker contracts bis is- 
snes, he simply causes an equivalent increase in the issues 
of neighbouring bankers. And in past times It has been 
more than once complained, that when from prudential 
motives the' Bank of England withdrew part of its notes, 
the provincial bankers immediately multiplied their notes 
to a proportionate extent. Well, is it not manif^t that 
this inverse variation, which holds between one class of 
bank-notes and another, also holds between bank-notes 
and other forms of paper-currency f Will it not happen 
that jofit as dimimshing the note-circulation of one bank, 
merely adds to the note-circulation of other banks ; so, an 
artificial restriction on the circulation of bank-notes in 
general, will simply canse an increased circulation of some 
substituted kind of promise-to-pay ? And is not this suV 
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Btitnted kind, in virtne of its novelty and irregnlarity, 
likely to be a more nnsafe kind f See, then, the predica- 
ment. Over all the bills of exchange, cheques, etc., which 
conetitnte nine-tenths of the paper-currency of the king- 
dom, the State exerciaes, and can exercise, no control. 
And the limit it pnts on the remaining tenth, vitiates the 
other nine-tenths, by causing an abnormal growth of new 
forms of credit, which experience proves to be especially • 
dangerous. 

Thus, all which the State does when it exceeds its ti-ue 
duty, is to hinder, to disturb, to corrupt. As already 
pointed out, the quantity of credit men will give each 
other, is determined by natural causes, moral and physi- 
cal — their average characters, their temporary states of 
feeling, their circumstances. If the Government forbids 
one mode of giving credit, they will find anotber, and 
probably a worse. Be the degree of mutual trust prudent 
or imprudent, it must take its course The attempt to 
restrict it by law is nothing but a repetition of the old 
story of keeping out the sea with a fork. 

And now mark, that were it not for these worse than 
futUe State-safeguards, there might grow np certain nat- 
ural safeguards, which would really put a cheek on iindue 
credit and abnormal speculation. Were it not for the at- 
tempts to insure security by law, it is very possible that, 
under our high-pressure System of business, banks would , 
compete with each other in respect of the degree of secu- 
rity they offered — would endeavour to outdo each other 
in the obtainment of a legitimate publio confidence. Con- 
sider the position of a new jointrstock-bank with limited 
liability, and nnchecked by legal regulations. It can do 
nothing until it has gained the general good opinion. In 
the way of this there stand great difficulties. Its consti- 
tution is nntried, and is sni-e to be looked upon by the 
trading world with considerable distrust. The field ia al- 
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ready occapied ^j old banks with established connections. 
Out of a constituency satisfied with the prraent acoom ' 
modation, it has to obtain supporters for a system that is 
apparently less safe than the old. How shall it do this ? 
Evidently it most find some nnuanal mode of assuring the 
oommanity of its trnstworthiuess. And out of a number 
of new hanks Bo circumstanced, it is not too much to sup- 
pose that ultimately one would hit on some mode. It 
might be, for instance, that saoh a bank would give to 
all who held deposits over £1,000 the liberty of inspect- 
ing its books — of ascertEuning fivm time to time its lia- 
bilities and its inTeatments. Already this plan is ire- 
qnently adopted by private traders, as a means of assuring 
those who lend money to them ; and this extension of it 
might naturally take place under the pressure of compe- 
tition. We have put the question to a gentleman who 
has had long and successful experience as a manager of a 
joint-stock-bank, and his reply is, that some such course 
would very probably be adopted : adding that, under this 
arrangement, a depositor would practically become a part- 
ner with limited liability. 

Were a system of this kind to establish itself it would 
form a double check to unhe^thy trading. Consciousness 
thfit its rashness wonld become known to its chief clients, 
would prevent the bank-management from heing raeh ; and 
consciousness that his credit would be damaged when his 
large debt to the bank was whispered, would prevent the 
speculator &6m contracting ho large a debt. Both lender 
and borrower would be restrained from reckless enter- 
prise. Very little inspection would suffice to effect this 
, end. One or two cautious depositors would be enough ; 
seeing that the mere expectation of immediate disclosure, 
in case of misconduct, would mostly keep in order all 
those concerned. 

Should it however be contended, as by some it may, 
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that tbis safeguard would be of no avail — ahottld it be al- 
leged that, having in their own hands the means of safety, 
citizens would not use them, but would still put blind 
faith in directors, and gire unlimited trust to respectable 
names ; then we reply that they would deserve whatever 
bad consequences fell on them. If they did not take ad- 
vantage of the proffered guarantee, the penalty be on 
their own heads. We hare no patience with the mawkish 
philanthropy which would ward off the punishment of 
stupidity. The ultimate result of shielding men from the 
effects of folly, is to fill the world with fools. 

A few words in conclusion respecting the attitude of 
oar opponents. Leaving joint-stock-hank legislation, on 
which the eyes of the public are happily becoming opened, 
and returning to the Bank-Charter, with its theory of 
currency-regulation, we have to charge its supporters with 
gross, if not wilful, miarepresentation. Their established 
policy is to speak of all antagonism as identified with ad- 
hesion to the vn^arest fallacies. They daily present, as 
the only alternatives, their own dogma or some wild doc- 
trine too absurd to be argued. " Side with us or choose 
anarchy," is the substance of their homilies. 

To speak specifically :— They boldly assert, in the first 
place, that they are the upholders of " principle ; " and on 
all opposition they seek to fasten the title of " empiricism." 
Now, we are at a loss to see what there is " empirical " in 
the position, that a bank-note-circulatijsn will regulate itr 
self in the same way that the circulation of other paper- 
currency does. It seems to us any thing but " empirical," 
to say that the natural check of prospective bankruptcy, ' 
which restrains the trader from issuing too many promises- 
to-pay at given dates, will similarly restrain the banker 
from ksuing too many promiaes-to-pay on demand. We 
take him to be the oppoMte of an " empiric," who holds 
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that people's cliaraGteis and circamstances determine the 
quantity of creditrmemoraiida in circulation ; and that the 
monetary disordere which their imperfect characters and 
changing circumfitancea occaBionally entail, can be exacer- 
bated, but cannot be prevented by State-nostrnme. 

On the other hand, we do not Bee in virtue of what 
"principle" it m, that the contract expreefed on the lace 
of a bank-note must be dealt with differently from any 
other contract. We cannot understand the " principle" 
which requires the State to control the busineBB of bank- 
ers, BO that they may not make engagements they cannot 
fulfil, but which does not require the State to do the like 
with other traders. To us it is a very incompreheuBible 
" principle" which permits the Bank of England to issue 
£14,000,000 on the credit of the State, bat which is broken 
if the State-credit is mortgaged beyond this — a " princi- 
ple" which implies that £14,000,000 of notes may be is- 
sued without gold to meet them, but insists on rigorous 
precautions for the convertibility of every pound more. 
We are curious to learn how it was inferred from this 
" principle" that the average note-circulation of each pro- 
vincial bank, -during certain twelve weeks in 1844, was 
exactly the note-circulation which its capital justified. So 
fer from discerning a " principle," it seems to us that both 
the idea and its applications are as empirical as they can 
well be. 

Still more astounding, however, is the assumption of 
these "currency-theorists," that their doctrines are those 
of Free-trade. In the Legislature, Lord Overstone, and 
in the press, the Saturday JRevietc, have, among others, 
' asserted this. To call that a Free-trade measure, which 
has the avowed object of restricting certain voluntary 
acts of exchange, appears so manifest a contradiction in 
terms, that it is scarcely credible it should be made. The 
whole system of currency-legislation ia restrictionist from 
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be^nnkag to end : equally in spirit and detEul. Is that a 
Free-tnde regulation vbich has all along forbidden banks 
of issue within Bixty-fire miles of London ? Ib that Free- 
trade which enacts that none but such as have now the 
State-warrant, shall henceforth give promuHeB-to-pay on 
demand? Is that Free-trade which at a certain point 
steps in between the banker and his customer, and puts a 
yeto on any inrther exchange of credit-documents ? ' We 
wonder what would be said by two merchants, the one 
about to draw a bill on the other in return for goods sold, 
who should be stopped by a State-officer with the remark 
tiiat, having examined the buyer's ledger, he was of opin- 
ion that ready as the seller might be to take the bill, it 
would be unsafe for him to do bo ; and that the law, in 
pursuance of the principles of Free-trade, negatived the 
transaction ! Yet for the promise-to-pay in six months, it 
needs but to substitute a promise-to-pay on demand, and 
the case becomes substantially that of banker and cus- 
tomer. 

It is true that the " currency-theoriBts" have a colour- 
able excuse in the fact, .that among their opponents are 
the advocates of various visionary schemes, and pro- 
pounderB of regulations quite as protectionist in spirit as 
their own. It is true that there are some who contend for 
inconvertible "labour-noteB;" and others who argue that 
in times of commercial pressure, bankB should not raise 
their rates of discount. But is this any justification for 
recklessly stigmatizing all antagonism as coming from 
these claaseB, in the fiice of the fact that the Bank-Act has 
been protested against by the highest authorities in politi* 
cal economy? Do not the defenders of the "currency- 
principle" know, that among their opponents are Mr. 
Thornton, long known aa an able writer on cnrrenoy-queB- 
tjons ; Mr. Tooke and Mr. Newmarch, iamed for their la- 
borious and exhaustive researches respecting currency and 
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prices ; Mr. Fnllarton, vhose " Regulation of Currencies" 
ifi a standard work ; Mr. Maoleod, whose joBt-issaed book 
displays the endless iigostices and stupidities of oar mon- 
etary history; Mr. James Wilson, M. P., who, in detailed 
knowledge of commerce, currency, and 'banking, is proba- 
bly nnriTalled ; and Mr. John Stnart Mill, who both as 
logician and economist, stands in the first rank ? Do 
they not know that the alleged distinction between bank- 
notes and other credit-doctiments, which forms the pro- 
fessed basis of the Bank-Act (and for which Sir R. Peel 
conld qnote only the one poor authority of Lord Liver- 
pool) ia denied, not only by the gentlemen above named, 
bat also by Mr. HnakifiGon, Professor Storch, Dr. Travers 
TwisB, and the distingiuBbed French Profeseora, M, Joseph 
Gamier, and M. Michel Chevalier ? * Do they not know, 
in short, that both the profonndest thinkers and the most 
patient inquirers are against them ? If they do not know 
this, it is time they studied the subject on which they 
write with such an air of authority. If they do know it, 
a little more respect for their opponents wonld not be 
unbecoming. 

■ See Mr. TooVe'a " Bank Churter ict af 18*4," oto. 
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THIETT years ago, the dread of impending evils agi- 
tated not a few breasts thronghont England. In- 
stinctive fear of change, jnstified as it seemed by ont^ 
borsts of popular violence, conjured up visions of the an- 
archy which would follow the passing of a Reform BilL 
&i scattered iarmhoiises there was chronic terror, lest those 
cewly endowed with political power shonld in some way 
filch all the profits obt^ed by rearing cattle and grow- 
ing com. The occnpants of halls and manors spoke of 
ten-poond hooseholders almost as though they formed an 
army of spoilers, threatening to overrun and devastate 
the property of landholders. Among townspeople there 
were some who interpreted the abolition of old corrup- 
tions into the establishment of mob-government, which 
they held to be equivalent with spoliation. And even in 
Parliament, such alarms found occasional utterance : aa, 
for instance, through the mouth of Sir Robert Inglia, who 
hinted that the national debt would not improbably bo 
repudiated if the proposed measure became law. 

There may perhaps be a few who regard the now- 
pending change in the representation with similar dread — 
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who think that artieans and others of their grade are pre- 
pared, when the power is given to them, to lay hands on 
property. We presume, however, that Buch irrational 
alarmista form bat a Bmall percentage of the nation, Not 
only throughout the Liberal party, bat among the Con- 
servatives, there exists a much tairer estimate of the pop- 
olar character than is implied by anticipationa of so 
gloomy a kind. Many of the upper and middle clasees 
are conscious of the fact, that if critically compared, the 
average conduct of the wealthy wonld not be found to 
differ very widely in rectitude from, that of the poor. 
Making due allowance for differences in the kinds and 
degrees of temptation to which they are exposed, the 
respective grades of society are tolerably uniform in 
their morals. That disregard of the rights of property 
which, among the people at large, shows itself in the 
direct form of petty thefts, shows itself among their richer 
neighbom^ in Tarious indirect forms, which are scarcely 
leas flagitious and often much more detrimental to fellow 
' citizens. Traders, wholesale and retail, commit count- 
less dishonesties, ranging from adulteration and diort 
measure, up to frandolent bankruptcy — dishonesties of 
which we sketched out some of the ramifications in a 
late article on " The Morals of Trade." The trickeries of 
the turf; the bribery of electors; the non-payment of 
tradesmen's bills; the jobbing in railway-shares; tfae.ob- 
tainment of exorbitant prices for land from railway-com- 
panies ; the corruption that attends the getting of private 
bills through ParEament — these and other such illustni' 
tions, show that the unconscientiousness of the upper 
class, manifested though it is in different forms, is not less 
than that of the lower class : bears as great a ratio to the 
size of the olaaa, and, if traced to its ultimate results, pro- 
duces evils as great, if not greater. 

And if the feots prove that in uprightness of inten 
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tion, there is little to choose between one clasB of the 
community and another, an extenaion of the franchise 
cannot rationally be oppoaed on the gronnd that property 
would be directly endangered. There is no more reason 
to suppose that the mass of artisans and labourers woald 
use political power with conscious injustice to their richer 
neighbours, than there is reason to suppose that their 
richer neighbours now consciously commit legal injustices 
against artisans and labourers. 

"What, then, is the danger to be apprehended? If 
land, and houses, and railways, and funds, and property 
of all other Mnds, would be held with no less security 
than now, why need there be any fears that the franchise 
would be misused ? What are the misuses of it which 
are rationally to be anticipated ? 

The ways in which those to be endowed with political 
power are likely to abuse it, may be inferred &om the 
ways in wMch political power has been abused by those 
who have possessed it. 

What general trait has characterized the rule of the 
classes hitherto dominant ? These classes have not hahit- 
aally sought their own direct advantage at the expense of 
other classes ; but their measures have nevertheless fre- 
quently been such as were indirectly advantageous to 
themselves. Yolnntary ael^acrifice has been the excep- 
tion. The rule has been, so to legislate as to preserve pri- 
vate interests from injury, whether public interests were 
injured or not. Though, in equity, a landlord has no 
greater claim on a de&nlting tenant than any other cred- 
itor, yet landlords, having formed the majority of the le- 
gislature, the law has given them power to recover rent in 
anticipation of other creditors. Though the duties paya- 
ble to government on the transfer of property to heirs and 
legatees, might Justly have been made to &11 more hea- 
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vily Oil the wealthy than on the compamtiTely poor, and 
on real property rather than on personal property, yet the 
reyerse arrimgement was enacted and long maintained, 
and ia even etill partially in force. Bights of presentation 
to places in the Churph, obtained however completely in 
violation of the spirit of the law, are yet tenaciously de- 
fended, with little or no regard to the wel&re of those for 
whom the Church ostensibly exists. Were it not ac- 
coanted for by the bias of personal interests, it woold he 
impoBBible to explain the iiict, that on the question of pro- 
tection to agricnltnre, the landed clagfies and their depend- 
ents were ranged against the other classes : the same evi- 
dence being open to both. And if there needs a still 
stronger illostration, we have it in the oppodtion made to 
the repeal of the Corn-Laws by the established clei^y. 
Though by their office, preachers of jnstice and mercy — 
though constantly occupied in condemning selflshnees and 
holding up a supreme example of self-sacrifice; yet so 
swayed were they by those temporal interests which they 
thought endangered, that they offered to this proposed 
change an almost onlform resistance. Out of s'ome ten 
thousand ex officio friends of the poor and needy, there 
was but one (the Rev. Thomas Spencer) who took an ac- 
tive part in abolishing this tax imposed on the people's 
bread for the maintenance of landlords' rents. 

Such are a few of the ways in which, in modem times, 
those who have the power seek thdr own benefit at the 
expense of the rest. It is in analogous ways that we must 
expect any section of the community which may be made 
predominant by a political change, to sacrifice the welfare 
of other sections to its own. While we do not see reason 
to think that the lower classes are intrinsically less con- 
scientious than the upper classes, we do not see reason to 
think that they are more conscientious. Holding, as we 
do, that in each society, and in each age, the morality is, 
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on the average, the same throughout all ranks ; it seems 
to TIB clear that if the rich, when they have the opportu- 
nity, make lavs which unduly favour themselves, it must 
he concluded that the poor, if their power was In exceas, 
wonld do the like in similar ways and to a similar extent. 
Without believing that they woqM knowingly enact in- 
juatiee, we helieve that they wonld be unconsciously 
biased by personal considerations, and that our legislation 
would err as much in a new direction (is it has hitherto 
done in the old. 

Thifl abstract conclusion we shall find confirmed on 
contemplating the feelings and opinions current among 
artisans and labourers. What the working classes now 
wiflh done, indicates what they would be likely to do, if a 
reform in the representation made them preponderate. 
Judging from their prevailing sentiments, they would 
doubtless do, or aid in doing, many things which it is de- 
sirable to have done. Such a question as that of Chnroh- 
rates would have been settled long ago had the franchise 
been wider. Any great increase of popular influence, 
would go fer to rectify the present inequitable relation of 
the established religious sect to the rest of the conununity. 
And various other remnants of class-legislation would 
soon be swept away. But besides ideas Kkely to eventu- 
ate in changes which we should regard as beneficial, the 
working classes entertain ideas that conld not be realized 
without gross injustice to otherclasses and ultimate injury 
to themselves. There is among them a prevailing enmity 
towards capitalists. The &llacy that machinery acts to 
their damage, is still widely spread, both among rural la- 
bourers and the inliabitants of towns. And they show a 
wish, not only to dictate how long per day men shall . 
work, but to regulate all the relations between employers 
and employed. Let us briefly consider the evidence of 
this. 
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When, adding another to the conntlesB errors which it 
has taught the people, the LegiBlatme, hy paeung the 
Ten-Honrs-Bill, asserted that it was the duty of the State 
to limit the duration of labour, there natnraUy arose 
among the working classes, the desire for farther ameliora- 
tions to be secured in the same way. First came the for- 
midable Htrike of the Amalgamated Engineers. The roles 
of this body aim to restrict the supply of labour in va- 
rioua ways. No member i« allowed to work more than a 
fixed number of hours per week ; nor for leas than a fixed 
rate of wages. No man is admitted into the trade who 
has not " earned a right by probationary Bervitnde." 
There is a strict registration, which is Beeured by fines on 
any one who neglects to notify his marriage, removal, or 
change of service. The council decides, without appeal, 
on all the afiairs, individual and general, of the body. 
How tyxanniiial are the regulations may be judged from 
the iact, that members are punished for divulging any 
thing couceming the society's business ; for censuring one 
another ; for vindicating the conduct of those fined, etc. 
And their own unity of action being secured by these co- 
ercive measures, the Amalgamated Engineers made a pro- 
longed efibrt to impose on their employers, sundry restric- 
tions which they supposed would be beneficial to them- 
selves. More recently, we have seen aimilar objects 
worked for by similar means during the strike of the Op- 
erative Builders. In one of their early manifestoes, this 
body of men contended that they had " an equal right to 
share with other workers, that large amount of public 
sympathy which is now being so widely extended in the 
direction of shortening the ho&ra of labour :" thus show- 
ing at once their delusion and its source. Believing, as 
they had been taught by an Act of Parliament to believe, 
that the relation between the quantity of labour given 
and the wages received, is not a natural but an artificial 
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one ; they demanded that while the Trages remained the 
same, the hours should be redaced from ten to nine. 
They recommended their employers so to make their fu- 
ture contracts, as to allow for this diminished day's work: 
saying they were " so sanguine as to consider the con- 
BununatJon of their desire inevitable;" a polite way of 
hinting that their employers must succumb to the -irresisti- 
ble power of their oi^anization. Referring to the threat 
of the master-builders to close their worts, they warned 
them against "the responsibility of causing the public 
disaster" thus indicated. And when the breach finally 
took place, the Unionists set in action the approved appli- 
ances for bringing masters to terms, and would have suc- 
ceeded had it not been that their antagonists, believing 
that concessions would be ruinous, made a united resist- 
ance. During several previous years, master-builderB had 
been yielding to various extravagant demands, of which 
those recently made were a farther development. Had 
they assented to the diminished day's work, and abolished 
systematic overtime, as they were required to do, there is 
no reason to suppose the dictation would have ended here. 
Success would have presently led to still more exacting 
requirements, and future years would have witnessed fur> 
ther extensions of this mischievous meddling between cap- 
ital and labour. 

Perhaps the completest illustration of the industrial 
regulations that find favour with artisans, is supplied by 
the Printers' Union. With the exception of those engaged 
in The Times office, and in one other large establishment, 
the proprietors of which successfully resisted the combi- 
nation, the compositors, pressmen, etc, throughout the 
kingdom, form a society which controls all the relations, 
between employers and employed. There is a fixed price 
for setting up the type— so much per thousand letters : no 
master can give less no compositor being allowed by the 
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Cnion to wort for leae. There are established ratea for 
press-work, and established nambers less than which yon 
cannot have printed, without paying for work that is not 
done. The soale rises by what are called " tokens " of 
2d0 ; and if but 50 copies are required, the charge is the 
same as for printing 250 ; or if 300 are wanted, payment 
must be made for 600. Besides regulating prices and 
modes of charging to their own adTantage, in these and 
other ways, the members of the Union restrict competition 
by limiting the nnmber of apprentices bronght into the 
bnsiness. So well oi^anized is this combination that the 
masters are obliged to snccnmb. An infraction of the 
rules in any printing-office, leads to a strike of the men ; 
and this being supported by the Union at large, the em- 
ployer has to yield. 

That in other trades, artisans would, if they could, es- 
tablish restrictive systems equally complete with this, we 
take to be sufficiently proved by their often repeated at- 
tempts. The Tin-plate-Workers' strike, the Coventry- 
Weavera' strike, the Engineers' strike, the Shoemakers' 
strike, the Builders' strike, all show a most decided lean- 
ing towards a despotic regulation of trade-prices, hours, 
and arrangements — towards an ablation of free trade be- 
tween employers and employed. Should the men engaged 
in our various industries succeed in their aims, each indus- 
try would be so shackled as seriously to raise the cost of 
production. The chief penalty would thus &11 on the 
working classes themselves. Each producer, while pro- 
tected in the exercise of his own occupation, would on 
every commodity he bought have to pay an extra price, 
consequent on the protection of other producers. In short, 
there would be established, under a new form, the old mis- 
chievous system of mutual taxation. And a final result 
would be such a diminished ability to compete with .other 
nations as to destroy our foreign trade. 
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Against resulta like these it behoves ua carefiilly to 
gnard. It becomes a grave question how far we may 
safely give political power to those who entertain views 
so erroneons respecting fundamental social relations, and 
who so pertinaciously straggle to enforce these erroneous 
views. Men nho render up their private liberties to the 
despotic rulers of trades-unions, seem scarcely independ- 
ent enough rightly to exercise political liberties. Those 
who 80 HI understand the nature of freedom, as to think 
that any man or body of men has a right to prevent em- 
ployer and employed from making any contract they 
please, would almost appear to be incapacitated for the 
guardianship of their own freedom and that of their fel- 
low-citizens. When their notions of rectitude are so con- 
fused, that they think it a duty to obey the arbitrary com- 
mands of their union-authorities, and to abandon the right 
of individually disposing of their labour on their own 
terms — when, in conformity with this inverted sense of 
duty, they even risk -the starvation of their families — 
when they call that' an "odious document" which singly 
demands that master and man shall be &ee to make their 
own bargains — when their' sense of justice is so obtuse 
that they are ready to bully, to deprive of work, to starve, 
and even to kill, members of their own class who rebel 
against dictation, and assert their rights to sell their la- 
bour at such rates and to such persons as they think fit — 
when in short they prove themselves ready to become 
alike slaves and tyrants, we may well pause before giving 
them the franchise. 

The objects which artisans have long sought to achieve 
by their private organizations, they would, had they ade- 
quate political power, seek to achieve by public enact- 
ments. I^ on points like those instanced, their convictions 
are so strong and their determination so great,, that they 
will time after time submit to extreme privations in the 
16 
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effort to carry them, it ia a reasonable expectation that 
tliese conrictions, pnshed with this determination, troiild 
Boon be expressed in law, if those who held them had a 
dominant power. With working men, questionB concern 
ing the regulation of labour are of the highest interest. 
Candidates for Parliament would be moro likely to obtain 
their Bofirages by pandering to their prejadiccs on sach 
questions, than in any other way. Should it bo said that 
no evil need be feared unless the artisan-class numerically 
preponderated in the constituencies, it may be rejoined 
that not nnfreqnently, where two chief political parties 
are nearly balanced, some other party, though much 
smaller, determines the election. When we bear in mind 
that the trades-anions throughout the kingdom number 
600,000 members, and command a fund of £300,000 — 
when we remember that these trades-unions are in the 
habit of aiding each other, and have even been incorpo- 
rated into one national association— when we also i-emeni 
ber that their organization is vejy corapleto, and their 
power over their members mercilessly exercised, it seems 
likely that at a general election their combined action 
would decide the result in many towns : even though the 
artisans in each case formed but a moderate portion of tho 
constituency. How influential small but combined bodies 
are, the Irish Members of our House of Commons prove 
to us, and still more clearly the Irish emigrants in Amer 
ica. Certainly these trade-combinations are not less per- 
fectly organized ; nor are' the motives of thcb members 
less strong. Judge then how efficient their political action 
would be. 

It is true that in county-constituencies and rural towns, 
the artisan class have no power; and that in the antago- 
nism of agriculturists there would be a restraint on thdr 
projects. But, on the other hand, the artisans would, on 
these questions, have the sympathy of many not belong- 
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ing to their own body. Numeroua Bmall shopkeepers, aod 
others who are in point of means about on their level, 
wonld go with them in their efforts to regulate the rela- 
tions of capital and lahonr. Amoug the middle classes, 
too, there are not a few kindly-disposed men who are so 
ignorant of political economy as to think the artisans jus- 
tified in their aims. Even among the landed class they 
might find supporters. We have but to recollect the an- 
tipathy shown by landowners in Parliament to the manu- 
&ctnring interest, during the ten-hours' agitation, to see 
that it is quite possible for country squires to join the 
working men in imposing restrictions unfaTodrable to em- 
ployers. True, the angry feeling which then prompted 
them has in some measure died away. It is to be hoped, 
. too, that they have gained wisdom. But still, remember- 
ing the past, we must take this contingency into account. 
Here, then, is one of the dangers to which an exten- 
sion of the franchise opens the door. While^the fear that 
the rights of property, may be directly iuterfered with, 
is absurd, it is a very rational fear that the rights of prop- 
erty may be indirectly interfered with — that by cramping 
laws, the capitalist may be prevented from using his 
money as he finds best, and the workman from selling 
hia^ labour to the greatest advantage. We are not pro- 
pared to say what widening of the representation would 
bring about such result a. We profess neither to estimate 
what amount of artisan-power a £6 or a £5 borongh-fran- 
chise would give ; nor to determine whether the opposing 
powers would suffice to keep it in check. Our purpose 
here is simply to indicate this establishment of injurious 
industrial regulations, as one of the dangers to be kept in ■ 
view. 

Tom we now to another danger, distinct firom the fore- 
going, though near akin to it. Next after the evils of that 
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oTer-legislation wtich restricts the exchimge of capital 
and labour, come the evils of that over legislation which 
provides for the eommanity, by State-agency, benefila 
which capital and labonr Bhould be left spontaneoudy to 
provide. And it naturally though unfortunately haj^ena, 
that those who lean to the one kind of over-legiBlation, 
lean also to the other kind. ■. Men leading laboriona lives, 
relieved by little in the ehape of enjoyment, give willing 
ears to the doctrine that the State should provide them 
with varioas positive advantages and gratifications. The 
much-enduring poor cannot bo expected to deal very criti- 
cally with those who promise them, gratis pleasares. As 
a drowning man catches at a straw, so will one whose ex- 
istence is burdensome catch at any thing, no matter how 
nnsubstantial, which holds out the slightest hope of a lit- 
tle happiness. We must not, therefore, blame the work 
ing-classes for being ready converts to socialistic schemes, 
or to a belief in " the sovereign power of political ma- 
chinery." 

Not that the working-classes alone fiill into these delu- 
sions. Unfortunately they are countenanced, and have 
been in part misled, by those above them. In Parliament 
and ont of Parliament, well-mcanlog men among the up- 
per and middle ranks, have been active apostles of these 
&lse doctrines. There has ever been, and still contin- 
nes to be, very mnch law-making based on the assmnp* 
tion, that it is the dnty of the State, not simply to insnre 
each citizen fiur play in the battle of life, but to help him . 
in fighting the battle of life; having previously taken 
money lW>m his or some one else's pocket to pay the cost 
.of doing this. And we cannot glance over the papers 
without seeing how active are the agitations carried on 
out of doors in furtherance of this policy, and how they 
threaten to become daily more active. The doings of the 
Chadwiek-flchool fumislk one set of illustrations. From 
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those of the Shaft^bury-sGhool other illustrations may bo 
gathered. And in the transactions of the body, absurdly 
self-entitled " The N'ational Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science," we find still more numerons dcTelop- 
ments of this miacMevoTia error. 

When we say that the working-claaaes, and more espe- 
cially the artisaii-olasses, have strong leanings towards 
these Utopianiams, which they have nnhappily been en- 
coaraged to entertain by many who should have known 
better, we do not speak at random. We are not drawing 
an d priori inference as to the doctrines likely to find &- 
vonr with men in their position. Kor are we guided 
merely by evidence to be gathered &om newspapers. But 
we have a basis of definite fact in the proceedings of re- 
formed mnnicipal governments. These bodies have fixim 
year to year extended their functions ; and so heavy has 
in some cases become the conseqnent local taxation, as to 
have caosed a reaction ag^nst the political party that was 
responsible. Town-comicils almost exclusively Whig 
have of late been made comparatively Conservative, bj 
the efforts of those richer classes who suffer most front 
municipal extravagance. With whom, then, has this ex 
travagance been popular ? With the poorer members oi 
the constituencies. Candidates for town-coimcillorshipt 
have found no better means of inaimng the snflrages ol 
the mass, than the advocacy of this or the other local nn 
dertaking. To build baths and wash-houses at tbe ex. 
pense of the town, has proved a popular proposal. Tht 
support of public gardens,' out of funds nused by local 
rates, has been applauded by the majority. So, too, with 
the establishment of free libraries, which has, of course, 
met with encouragement from worMngmen, and from 
those who wish to find favour with them. Should some 
one, taking a hint from the cheap concerts now common 
in our manufacturing towns, propose to supply music a1 
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the public cost, wo doubt not he would be hailed aa a 
fiiend of the people. And Bimilarly with coontlees social- 
ifltio^ schemes, of which, when once commenced, there is 
DO end. 

Sach being the demonstrated tendencies of mnnicipal 
governments, with their extended bases of representation, 
is it not a fair inference that a Central GoTemment| bar- 
ing a base of representation mnoh wider than the present, 
would manifest lite tendencies ? We shall see the more 
reason for fearing this, when we remember that those who 
approve of multiplied State-agencies, would generally ally 
themselves with those who seek for the legislative regula- 
tion of labour. The doctrines are near akin ; and they 
are, to a considerable extent, held by the same persons. 
If united the two bodies would have a formidable power ; 
and, appealed to as they would often be, by candidates 
expressing sympathy on both these points, tbcy might, 
even thongt a minority, get unduly represented in the 
Legislature. Such, at least, seems to us a further danger. 
Led by philanthropists having sympathies stronger than 
their intellects, the working-classes are very likely to em- 
ploy their influence in increasing over-legislation : not only 
by agitating for industrial regulations, hut in various other 
ways. What extension of franchise would make this dan- 
ger ft serious one, we do not pretend to say. Here, as 
before, we would wmply indicate a probable source of 
mischief. 

And now what are the safeguards ? Not such as we 
believe will be adopted. To meet evils like those which 
threaten to follow the impending political change, the 
conmion plan is to devise special checks — ^minor limita- 
tions and qualifications. Kot to dry up the evil at its 
source, but to dam it ont, is, in analogous cases, the usual 
^m. We have no faith in such methods. The only effi- 
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eient Bafegaard lies in a change of convictions and mo- 
tivcB. And to work a change of this kind, there is no 
certain way but that of letting men directly feel the pen- 
alties which mistaken legislation bringa on them. "How 
ie this to be done ?" the reader will doubtless ask. Sim- 
ply by letting causes and effects stand in their natural 
relations. Simply by taking away those vicious arrange- 
ments which now mostly prevent men from seeing the 
reactioas that follow legislative actions. 

At present, the extension of public administrations is 
popular, mainly because there has not been established in 
the minds of the people, any distinct connection between 
the benefits to be gained and the expenses to be paid. Of 
the ccQTcniences or gratifications secured to them by 
some new body of officials with a fund at its disposal, 
they have immediate experience ; but of the way in which 
the costs fall on the nation, and ultimately on themselves, 
they have no immediate experience. Our fiscal arrange- 
ments dissociate the ideas of increased public expenditure 
and increased burdens on all who labour, and thus encour- 
age the superstition that law can give gratis benefits. 
This is clearly the chief cause of that municipal extrava- 
gance to which we have above adverted. The waking 
men of our towns possess public power, while many of 
them do not directly bear public burdens. On small 
houses the taxes for borough-purposes are usually pEud by 
the landlords ; and of late years, for the sake of conven- 
ience and economy, there has grown up a system of com- 
pounding with landlords of small houses even for the 
poor's-rates chargeable to their tenants. 

Under thb arrangement, at first voluntary but now 
compulsory, a certain discount oS the total rates due from 
a number of. houses, is allowed to the owner, in considera- 
tion of his paying tlie rates, and thus . saving the authori- 
ses trouble and loss in collection. And he is supposed, to 
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nuse his rents by the fujl amount of the rates charged.' 
Thas, most manicipal electors, not paying local taxes in a 
separste form, are not constantly reminded of the connec- 
tion between pnhlic expenditure and personal costs ; and 
hence it happens that any outlay made A>r lo^ purposes, 
no Toatter how extravagant and unreasonable, which 
brings to them some kind of advantage, is regarded a» 
pure gain. If the corporation resolves, quite uunecessa- 
rily, to rebuild a town-hall, the resolution is of coarse ap- 
proved by the majority. "It is good for trade, and it 
costs ua nothing," is the ailment which passes vaguely 
through their minds. If some one proposes to buy an 
adjoining estate, and turn it into a public park, the work- 
ing classes natm^ally ^ve their support to the proposal ; 
for ornamented groonds cannot but be an advantage, and 
though the rates may he increased, that will be no affiur 
of theirs. Thus necessarily arises a tendency to mnltijJy 
public agencies and increase public outlay. It becomes 
an established policy with popularity-hunters, to advocate 
new works to he executed by the town. Those who dia- 
approve this course are in fear that their seats may be 
jeopardiEed at the next election, should they make a vig- 
orous opposition. And thim do these local administrations 
inevitably lean towards abnormal developments. 

Ko one can, we think, doubt, that were the' rates lev- 
ied directly on all electors, a check would be given to this 
municipal communism. If each small occupier found that 
every new work undertaken by the authorities, coat him 
so many pence extra iu the pound, he would begin to con- 
sider with himself, whether the advantage gained was 
equivalent to the price paid ; and would often reach a neg- 
ative conclusion. It would become a question with him 
whether, instead of letting the local government provide 
him with certain remote advanti^es in return for certain 
moneys, he might not himself purchase with such moneye 
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immediate advantages of greater 'worth ; and, generailyi 
be Tould decide that he conld do this. Without Baying 
to That extent snch a Testraint would act, we may aafely 
Bay that it would be beneficial. Every one must admit, 
that each inhabitant of a town ought constantly to be re- 
minded of the relation between the work performed for 
him by the corporation and the sam he pays for it. No 
one can, we think, deny that the habitual experience of 
this relation would tend to keep the action of local gov 
ernments within proper bounds. 

^milarly with the Central Government. Here the 
effects Wrought by public agencies, are still mji'e disso- 
ciated Irom the costs they entail on each citizen. Tlie 
bulk of the taxes being raised in bo unobtrusive a way, 
and affecting the masses in modes so difficnlt to trace, it is 
scarcely possible for the masses to realize tho fact, that 
the sums paid by Government for supporting e^hools, for 
&cilitating emigration, for inspecting mines, factories, 
railways, ehips, etc., have been in great part taken &oui 
their own pockets. The more intelligent of them under- 
stand this as an abstract truth; but it is not a truth 
present to their minds in such a definite shape as to inSu- 
ence their actions. Quite otherwise, however, wonld it be 
if taxation were direct ; and the expense of every new 
State-agency were felt by each citizen as an additional 
demand made on hiin by the tax-gatherer. Then would 
there be a clear, constantly-recurring experience of the 
truth, that for every thing which the State gives with one 
hand it takes away Bomething with the other; and then 
would it be less easy to propagate absurd delusions about 
the powers and duties of Governments. 

No one can question this conclusion who calls to mind 
the reason currently given for muntaining' indirect taxa- 
tion ; namely, that the required revenue could not other- 
wise be raised. Statesmen see that if instead of taking 
16* 
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irom the citizen here a little and there a little, in ways 
that he does not know or comtsatly foi^ets, the vhole 
amoont were demanded in a lamp snm, it would scarcel 
be possible to get it paid. Gmmbiing and rcsistsnco 
would rise probably to disaffection. Coercion wonld in 
hosts of cases be needed to obtain this large total tax ; 
which indeed, even with this aid, conld not be obtained 
from the' majority of the people, whose improTidcnt hab- 
its prcrent the accnmulation of considerable anrns.' And 
80 the revenue would faU immensely short of that ejqien- 
diture which is supposed necessary, - This being assented 
to, it must perforce be admitted that under a system of 
direct taxation, further extension of public administra- 
tions, entailing further costs, would meet with general 
opposition. Instead of multiplying the fiinctions of the 
State, the tendency would obviously be to reduce th«r 
number. 

Here, then, is one of the safeguards. The incidenct: 
of taxation must be made more direct in proportion as the 
franchise is extended. Our changes ought not to be in 
the direction of the Compbnnd-HouseholderErAct of 1851, 
which makes it no longer needful for a Parliamentary elec- 
tor to have paid poorVrates before giving a vote ; but 
they ought to be in exactly the opposite direction. The 
exercise of power over, the national revenue, should be 
indiaaolnhly associated with the cohsciom payment of con- 
tributions to that revenue. Direct taxation instead of 
being limited, as many wish, muat be extended to lower 
and wider claBBea, as fast as these classes are endowed with 
political power. 

Probably this proposal will be regarded with small 
favour by statesmen. It is not in the natnre of things for 
men to approve a system which tends to restrict their 
powers. "We know, too, that any great extension of di- 
rect taxation will be held at present impossible ; and we 
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are not prepared to aasert the contrary. This, however 
is no reason agiunst reducing the indirect taxation and 
augmenting the direct taxation aa far as circumstances al- 
low. And if when the last had been increased and the 
first decreased to the greatest extent now practicable, it 
were made an established principle that any additional 
revenue must be raised by direct taxes, there would be an 
efficient cheek to one of the evils likely to follow from 
further political enfranchisement. 

The other cvU which we have pointed out as rationally 
to be feared, cannot be thus met, however. Though an 
ever-recurring experience of the relation between State- 
action and its cost, would hinder the growth of those 
State-agencies which undertaike to supply citizens with 
positive conveniences and gratifications, it would be no 
restraint on that negative and inexpensive over-legislation 
which treapaaaes on individual freedom — ^it would not pre- 
vent mifichievoua meddling with the relations between la- 
bour and capital. Against this danger the only safeguards 
appear to be, the Spread of sounder viewd among the 
working claffles, and the moral advance which such sonndei' 
viewe imply. 

" That is to say, the people must he educated," re- 
sponds the reader. Tea, education is the thing wanted; 
but not the education for which most men agitate. Ordi- 
nary school-training is not a preparation for the right ex- 
erciae of political power. Conclusive proof of this is ■ 
given by the &ct' that the artiBana, &om whose mistaken 
ideas the most danger is to be feared, are the best informed 
of the working classes. Far &om promising to be a safe- 
guard, the spread of such education as is commonly given, 
appears more likely to increase the danger. Raiaing the 
working classes in general to the artisan-level of culture, 
rather threatebs to augment their power of working polit- 
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ical evil. The current taith in Reading, Writing, and 
Aritlunetic, as fitting men for citizenship, secma to hb 
quite unwarranted : as are, indeed, most other anticip:^ 
tions of the benefits, to be derived fi-om learning lessone. 

There is no connection between the ability to parse a 
eentence, and a clear nnderetanding of the causes that de- 
termine the rate of wages. The multiplication-table af- 
fords no aid in seeing through the fallacy that the destruc- 
tion of property is good for trade. Long practice may 
have produced extremely good penmanship without hav- 
ing given the least poWer to understand the paradox, that 
miichinery eventually increases the number of. persons 
employed in the trades into which it is introduced. Nor 
is it proved that smatterings of mensuration, astronomy, 
or geography, fit men for estimating the characters and 
motives of Parliamentary candidates. Indeed we have 
only thus to bring together the antecedents and, the anti- 
cipated consequents^, to see how untenable is the belief in 
a relation between them. When we wish a girl to become 
a good musician, we seat her before the piano : we do not 
put drawing implements into her hands, and expect music 
to come along with , sldll in the use of pencils and colonic 
brushes. Sending a boy to pore over law-books,, ivonld 
be thought an extremely irrational way of prepaiipg him 
for civil engineering. And if in these and all other cases, 
we do not expect fitness for any function except through 
instmction and exercise in that function; why do we ex- 
pect fitness for citizenship to be produced by a discipline 
which has no relation to the duties of the citizen ? 

Probably it will be replied that by making the work- 
ing man a good reader, we give him access to sources of 
information li^m which he may learn how to use hia elec- 
toral power ; and that other studies sharpen his faculties 
and make him a better judge of political questions. This 
IB true J and the eventual tendency is unquestionably good. 
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fiat what if for a. long time to como iie reads only to ob 
tain confirmation of hie errore? What if there exists 
a literature appealing to his prejudices, and snpplyin); 
him Tritb fallacious arguments for the mistaken heliefe 
Trhieh he naturally takes up ? What if he rejects all 
teaching that aime to disabuse him of cherished delusions ? 
Must we not say that the culture which thus merely helps 
the workman to establish himself In error, rather unfits 
than fits him for citizenship ? And do not the trades'- 
unions furnish us with evidence of this ? 

How little that which people commonly call education 
prepares them for the use of political power, may be 
jndged from, the incompetency of those who have re- 
ceived the highest education the country affords. Glance 
back at the blunders of our legislation, and then remem- 
ber that the men who committed them had mostly taken 
UniTersity-degrees, and you most admit that the pro- 
tonndest ignorance of Social Science may accompany inti- 
mate acquaintance with all that pur cultivated classes re- 
gard as valuable knowledge. Do but take a young mem- 
ber of Parliament, fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, and 
ask him what he thinks Law should do,' a)id whyf or 
what it should not do, and why ? and it will become man- 
ifest that neither his familiarity with Aristotle nor his 
readings in Thucydides, have prepared him to answer the 
very first question a legislator ought to solve. A single 
illustration will suffice to show how diScrent an education 
from that usually given, is required by legislators, and 
consequently by those who elect them : we mean the illus- 
tration which the Free-trade agitation supplies. By kings, 
peers, and members of Parliament, mostly brought up at 
universities, trade had been hampered by protections, pror 
hibitiona, and bounties. For centuries had been main- 
tained these legislative appliances which a very moderate 
insight shows to be detrimentah Yet, of all the highly- 
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educated throughout the nation daring these centuiieii, 
scarcely a man saw how mischievona snch appliances 
were. Not &om one who devoted himBelf to the most 
approved Btudiea, came the work which set politicians 
right on these points; but from one who left college with- 
out a degree, and prSiiecated inquiries which the estab- 
lished education ignored. Adam Smith examined for 
himself the industrial phenomena of societies ; contem* 
plated the productive and distributive activities going on 
aroond him ; traced out their complicated mutual depend- 
ences; and thus reached general principles for political 
gtildanoe. In recent days, those who have most clearly 
anderstood the tmths he enimciated, and by persevering 
exposition have converted the nation to their views, have 
not been gradnatea of univerdties. While, contrariwise, 
those who have passed through the prescribed curriculum, 
have commonly been the m<»t bitter and obstinate oppo- 
nents of the changes dictated by politico-economical aci- 
ence. In this all-important direction, right legislation 
was urged by men deficient in the so-called best educa- 
tion ; and was resisted by the great majority of men who 
had received this soHudled best education I 

The truth for which we contend, and which is so 
strangely overlooked, is, indeed, almost a truism. Does 
not our whole theory of training imply that the right 
preparation for political power is political cultivation? 
Must not that teaching which can alone guide the citizen 
in the Ailfilment of his public actions, be a teaching that 
acquaints him with the effects of public actions ? 

The second chief safeguard to which we must trust is, 
then, the spread, not of that mere technical and miscella- 
neous knowledge which men are so eagerly propagating, 
but of political knowledge ; or, to speak more accurately— 
knowledge of Social Science. Above all, the essential 
thing is, the establishment of a true theory of government 
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— a true conception of wliat legislation is for, and yvimt 
are its proper limits. This question -ffliieh onr political 
disciiBsions habitually ignore, is a qnestion of greater mo- 
ment than any other. Inquiries -which statesmen deride 
as speculative and unpractical, vill one day be found infi- 
nitely more practical than those which they wade through 
Blue Books to master, and nightly' spend many hours in 
debating. The considerations that every morning fill a 
dozen colunms of The Times, arc mere frivolities when 
compared with the fundamental consideration — Wbat is 
the proper sphere of goremment ? Before discusaing the 
way in which law should regulate some particular thing, 
would it not be wise to put the previous question — 
Whether law ought or ought not to meddle with that 
thing? and before answering this, to put the more gen- 
eral question — What law shonld do, and what it should 
leave undone ? Surely, if there are any limits at all to 
legislation, the settlement of these limits must have effects 
far more profound than any particular Act of Parliament 
can have ; and must be by so much the more momentous. 
Surely, if there is danger that the people may misuse po- 
litical power, it is of supreme importance that they should 
be taught for what purpose political power ought alone to 
be used. 

Did the upper classes understand their position, they 
would, we think, see that the difiusion of sound views on 
this matter more nearly concerns their own welfare and 
that of the nation at large, than any other thing whatever. 
Popular influence will inevitably go on increasing. Should 
the masses gain a predominant power while their ideas of 
social arrangements and legislative action remain as crude 
as at present, there will certainly result disastrous med- 
dlings with the relations of capital and . labour, as well as 
a disastrous extension of State-administrations. Immense 
damage will be inflicted : primarily on employers ; sec- 
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ondarily on the employed ; and eTentnally on the nation 
as a whole. These evilfl can be preTerited, only by estab- 
lishing in the pablio mind a profound coDTictioa that 
there are certain oomparatiTely narrow liniits to the fimc- 
tions of the State; and that these limits ou^t on no ac- 
connt to be transgressed. Having first learned what these 
limits are, the npper classes onght energetically to use all 
means of teaching them to the people. 

In Na XXIV. of this journal, for October, 1951, we 
endeavoured to show, that while repr^entative goTCm- 
ment is, by its intrinsic mature, better than any other for 
administering justice or insuring equitable relations of cit- 
izens to each other, it is, by its intrinsic nature, worse 
than any other for all the various additional functions 
which governments commonly undertake. To the qucs 
tion — What is representative goveriiment good fbr ? our 
reply was — " It is good, especially good, good above all 
others, for doing the thing which a government should do. 
It is bad, especially bad, bad above all others, for doing 
the things which a government should not do." 

To this truth we may here add a correlative one. A» 
fast as a government, by becoming .representative, grows 
better fitted for maintaining the rights of citizens, it 
grows notonly unfitted for other purposes, but dangerous 
for other purposes. In gaining adaptation for the essen- 
tial function of a government, it loses snch adaptation as 
it had for other functions; not only because its complex- 
ity is a hindrance to administrative action, but also be- 
cause in discharging other functions it mnat be mischiev- 
ously infiaenced by class bias. So long as it is confined 
to the duty of preventing the aggressions of individuals 
on each other, ajid protecting the nation at large against 
external enemiefl, the wider its basis the better ; for all 
men are similarly interested in the security of life, prop- 
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erty, and freedom to exercise the focolties. Bat let it un- 
dertake to bring home positive benefits to citizens, or to 
interfere with any of the special relations between class 
and class, and there necessarily enterS an incentive to in- 
justice. For in no snch cases can the imtaediate interests 
of all classes be alike. Therefore do we say that as fast as 
representation is extended, the sphere of government must 
be contracted. 

PoSTSCKiFT. — Since the foregoing pages were written, 
Lord John Gnssell has introduced his Reform Bill; and 
iu application of the general principles we contend for, a 
few words may fitly be added respecting it. 

Of the extended county-franchise most will approve, 
. save those whose illegitimate influence is diminished by It. 
Adding to the rural constituencies a class less directly 
dependent on large landowners, can scarcely fail to be 
beneficial Even should it not at first perceptibly afiect 
the choice of representatives, it will still be a good stimu- 
lus to political education and to consequent fliture bene- 
fits. Of the redistribution of seats, little is to be said, 
further than that, however fer short it may fell of an equit- 
able arrangement, it is perhaps as much as can at present 
be obtained. 

Whether the right limit for the borough-franchise has 
been chosen, is, on the other hand, a question that admits 
of much discuBsion. Some hesitation will probably be 
felt by all who duly weigh the evidence on both sides. 
Believing, bS we do, that the guidance of abstract equity, 
however mach it may need qualification, must never be ig- 
nored, we should be glad were it at once practicable more 
nearly to follow it ; since it is certain that only as fast as 
the injustice of political exclusion is brought to an end, 
will the many political injustices which grow out of it, 
disappear. . Nevertheless, we are convinced that the forms 
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which freedom requires, vill not of themselvcB prodacc 
the reality of freedom, in the absence of an appropriate 
national character, any more than the most perfect mechan- 
ism will do its work in the absence of a motive power. 
There seems good reason to think that the degree of lib- 
erty a people is capable of in any given age, is a fixed 
qnantity ; and that any artificial extension of it ia one di- 
rection, simply brings about an equivalent limitation in 
some other direction. French republics show scarcely any 
more respect for individual rights than the despotisms 
they supplant ; and French electors use their freedom to 
put themselves again in slavery. In America, the feeble 
restraints imposed by the State are supplemented by the 
strong restnunts of a public opinion which, in many re- 
spects, holds the citizens in greater bondage than here. 

And if there needs a demonstration that representative 
equality is an insufficient safeguard for freedom, we have 
it in the trades'-unions already referred to ; which, purely 
democratic as is their organization, yet exercise over their 
members a tyranny that ia almost N^eapolitan in its rigour 
and nnscmpulouBDess. The greatest attainable amount 
of individual liberty of action, being the true end ; and 
the diffusion of political power being regarded mainly as 
a means to this end ; the real question when considering 
Airther exteosioi^ of the franchise, is — whether the aver- 
age liberty of action of citizens will be increased? — 
whether men will be severally freer than before to pursue 
the objects of life in their own way? Or, in the presenL 
case, the question is — ^whether the good which £"}, £6, or 
£5 householders would undoubtedly do in helping to abol- 
ish existing lajustices, will be partly or wholly neutralized 
by the evil they might do in establishing other injustices ? 
The desideratum is, as large an increase in the number 
of electors as can be made without enabling the people 
to carry out their delusive schemes of over-legislation 
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Whether the increase proposed is greater or less thau this, 
is the essential point. I^et us 'briefly consider the eridence 
on each side. 

As shown by Lord J. Knsseli'a figures, the new hor- 
ough-eleotors will consist mainly of artisans ; and these, 
as we hare seen, are in great part banded together by a 
common wish to regulate the relations of capital and la- 
bour. As a class, they are not as Lord J. Husaell describes 
them, " fitted to exercise the franGMse freely and inde- 
pendently." On the contrary, there are no men in the 
community so shackled. They are the slares of the au- 
thorities they have themselves set up. The dependence 
of fanners on landlords, or of operatives on employers, is 
much less servile ; for they can carry their capital or la- 
bour elsewhere. But the penalty for disobedience to 
trades-union dictates, pursues the rebel throughout the 
kingdom. Hence the great mass of the new borough- 
electors must be expected to act simultaneously, on the 
word of command being issued &om a central council of 
united trades. Even while we write, we meet with fresh 
reason for anticipating this result. An address from the 
Conference of the Building Trades to the working classes 
throughout the kingdom, has just been published, thank- 
ing them for their support ; advising the maintenance of 
the organization; anticipating future succcas in their aims; 
and intimating the propriety of recommencing the nine- 
hoars' agitation. "We must, then, be prepared to see these 
industrial questions made leading questions ; for artisans 
have a much keener interest in them than in any others. 
And we may feel certain that many elections will turn 
upon them. 

How many ? There are some thirty boroughs in which 
the newly-enfranchised will form an actual majority — ^will, 
if they aot together, be able to outvote the existing elec- 
tors ; even supposing the parties into which they are now 
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divided were to unite. In half-a-dozea other boroaghr, 
the DeTTly-enfrancHsed ■will form a Tirtnal majority — will 
preponderate unless the present liberal and ponserrative 
Totera co&perate with great unanimity, "which they will bo • 
unlikely to do. And the numher proposed to be added to 
the constituency, is one-half or more in nearly fifty other 
boroughs : that is, in nearly fifty other boroughs, the new 
party will be able to arbitrate between the two existing 
parties; and will give its support to whichever of these 
promises most aid to artisan-schemeB, It may be said that 
in thia estimate we assume the whole of the new borough- 
electors to belong to the artisan-class, which they do not. 
This is tme. But on the other hand it must be remem- 
bered, that among the £10 householders there is a very 
considerable sprinkling of this class, while the ft'eemen 
chiefly consist of it ; and hence the whole artisan body in 
each constituency will probably be not smaller than we 
have assumed. If so, it follows that shoald the trades- 
union organization be brought to bear on borongh-clec- 
tions, as it is pretty certain to be, it may preyail in some 
eighty or ninety places, and command from 100 to 160 
seats — supposing, that is, that it can obtain as many eligi- 
ble candidates. 

Meanwhile, the county-constituencies in their proposed 
state, as much as in their existing state, not being under 
trades-onion influence, may be expected to stand in antag- 
onism to the artisan-constituencies, as may also the small 
boroughs. It is jaet possible, indeed, that irritated by the 
ever-growing power of a rich meroantile class, continually 
treading closer on their heels, the landowners, carrying 
with them their dependents, might join the employed in 
their dictation to employers; just as,- in past times, the 
nobles joined the commonalty against the tings, or the 
kings joined the commonalty agmnst the nobles. But 
leaving out this romote contingency, we may fairly expect 
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the rural constitnencies to opposo the large urban ones on 
thiese industrial qnestiouB. Thus, then, the point to he 
decided is, whether the benefits that mil result iTom this 
. extended sufi&'age — ^benefits vbich we doubt not will be 
great — may not be secured, while the accompanying evil 
tendencies are kept in check. It may be that these new 
artisan-electors will be powerful for good, while their 
power to work evil will be in a great degree neutralized. 
But this we should like to see weU discussed. 

On one question, however, we feel no hesitation; 
namely, the question of a ratepaying-qualification. From 
Lord John Ilusseirs answer to Mr. Bright, and more re- 
cently from his answer to Mr. Steel, we gather that on 
this point there is to be no alteration^-that £6 household- 
ers will stand on the same footing that £10 householders 
do at present. Now by the Compound-Hpuseholders-Act 
of 1851, to which wo have already referred, it is provided 
that 'tenaikts of £10. houses whose rates are'paid by theii' 
landlords, diall, after having once tendered payment of 
rates to the authorities, he thereafter considered as rate- 
payers, and have votes accordingly. That is to say, the 
ratepaying.qu^ification is made nominal ; and that in 
practice it has become so, is proved by the feet that under 
this Act, 4,000 electors were ahddpnly added to the con- 
stituency of Manchester, 

The continuance and extension of this arrangement, 
we Conceive to be wholly vicious. Already we have 
shown that the incidence of taxation ought to be made 
more direct as fast as popular power is increased ; and 
that, as diminishing the elector's personal experience of 
the costs of . public administration, this abolition of a rate- 
paying-qualification is a retrograde step. But this.is by 
no means the sole ground for disapproval. The ratepay- 
ing-qnalification is s valuable test — a test which tends to 
separate the more worthy of the working classes from the 
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less worthy. Nay more, it tends to select for enfrancliise- 
ment, those who hare the moral and inteUectaal qualities 
especially required for judlcioua political conduct. For 
what general mental characteristic does judicious political , 
condnet presuppose ? The power of realizing remote con- 
seqaences. People who are misled by demagogues, are 
those who are impressed with the proximate results set 
forth to them, but are not impressed by the distant reanlts, 
even when, these are explained — regard them as vague, 
shadowy, theoretical, and are not to be deterred by them 
from clatching at a promised boon. Conversely, the wise 
citizen is the one who conceives the distant evils so clearly, 
that they are practically present to him, and thus out- 
weigh the immediate temptation. Now these are just the 
respective oharacteristics of the two classes of .tenants 
whom a ratepaying-qualification separates :-T-the one hav- 
ing their rates paid by their landlords, and so losing their 
votes ; the other paying their own rates, that they may 
get votes : — ^thc one imable to resist present temptations, 
unable to save money, and therefore so inconvenienced by 
the payment of rates as to be disfranchised rather than 
pay them; the other resisting present temptations and 
saving money, with the view, among other ends, of pay- 
ing rates and becoming electoi^ Trace their respective 
trmts to their sources, and it becomes manifest, that, on 
the average, the pecuniarily improvident must be also the 
politically improvident ; and that the politically provident 
must be &r more numerous among thoae who are peea- 
niaiily provident. Hence, it is a folly to throw aside a 
regulation under which these spontaneously separate them- 
selves — severally diafranohise themselves and enfranchise 
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BRITISH speculation, to which, notwithstanding adverse 
Continental opinion, the chief initial ideas and estab- 
lished truths of Modem Philosophy are due, is no longer 
dormant. By his System of Logic, Mr. Mill probahly did 
more than any other writer to re-awaken it. And to the 
great service he thus rendered some twenty years ago, he 
now adds by his Efaminudion of Sir WiUiam SamiltorCa 
Phihtophy — a work which, taking the views of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton as texts, reconsiders sundry ultimate ques- 
tions that still remain unsettled. 

Among these, questions is one of great importance 
which has already been the Bubject of controversy between 
Mr. Mill and others ; and this question I propose to discuss 
airesh. Before doing so, however, it will be desirable to 
glance at two cardinal doctrines of the Hamiltonian phi- 
losophy from which Mr. Mill shows reasons for dissenting 
— desirable, because comment on them will elucidate what 
is to follow. 

Id his fifth chapter, Mr, Mill points out that "what 
is rejected as knowledge by Sir William Hamilton," is 
" bronglit back by him under the name of belief," The 
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gnetations justify this description of Sir W, Hamilton's 
position ; and warrant the assertion that the relativity of 
knowledge was held by him in hut a nominal sense. His 
inconsistency may, I think, bo traced to the use of the 
word " belief" in two qnite different senaes. We com- 
monly say we " helieve " a thing for which we can assign 
some preponderating evidence, or concerning which we 
have received some indefinable impreaaion. We bdieve 
that the next House of Commons wUl not abolish Church- 
rates ; or we believe that a person on whose face we look 
is good-natured. That is, when we can give confessedly- 
inadequate proofs or no proofs at all for the things we 
think, we call them " beliefs." And it is the peculiarity 
of these beliefs, as contrasted with cognitions, that their 
oonueotions with antecedent states of consciousness may 
he easily severed, instead of being difficult to sever. But 
unhappily, the word " belief" is also applied to each of 
those temporarily or permanently indissoluble connections 
in consciouanesB, for the acceptance of which the only war- 
rant is that it cannot be got rid of. Saying that I feel a 
pain, or hear a sound, or see one lino to be longer than 
another, is saying that there has occurred in me a certain 
change of state; and it is impossible for me to give a 
stronger evidence .of this fact than that it is present to my 
mind. . The tissue of every argument, too, is resolvable 
into afiections of- consciousneaa that have no warrants be- 
yond themselves. When asked why I assert some me- 
diately-known tmth, as that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, I find that the proof may be 
decomposed into steps, each of which is an immediate con- 
8Ctou8Q68S that Certain two quantities or two relations are 
equal or unequal — a consciousness for which no further evi- 
dence is assignable than that it exists in me. Nor, on 
finally getting down to some axiom underlying the whole 
fabric of demonstration, can I say more than that it is a 
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tmtb of which I am immediately conscious. Bat now oh- 
sen-e the confaBion that has arisen. The immense major- 
ity of truths which we accept as heyond douht, and from 
which oar notion of nnqaeationable truth is abstracted, 
have this other trait in common — they are severally estab- 
lished by affiliation on deeper truths. These two charac- 
ters have become so associated, that one seems to imply 
the other. For each truth of geometry we are able to 
assign some wider truth in which it is involved ; for that 
wider truth we are able, if required, to assign some still 
wider ; and so on. This being the general nature of the 
demonstration by which exact knowledge is established, 
there has arisen the illusion that knowledge so established 
is knowledge of higher vabdity than that immediate 
knowledge which haa nothing deeper to rest on. The 
habit of asking for proof, and having proof given, in all 
these multitudinous cases, has produced the implication 
that proof may be asked Ibr those ultimate dicta of con- 
sciousness into which all proof is' resolvable. And then, 
because no proof of these can be gtYen,'there arises the 
vague feeling that they are akin to other things of which 
no proof can he given — that they are uncertain — ^that they 
have nnsatis&ctory bases. This feeling is strengthened by 
the accompanying misuse of words. *' Belief" having, as 
above pointed out, become the name of an impression for 
which we can give only a confessedly-inadequate reason, 
or no reason at all ; it happens that when pnshed hard re- 
specting the warrant for any ultimate dictum of consclons- 
ness, we say, in the absence of all assignable reason, that 
we believe it. Thus the two opposite poles of knowledge 
go under the same name ; and by the reverse connotations 
of this name, as used for the most coherent and least co- 
herent relations of thought, profound misconceptions have 
been generated. Here, it seems to me, is the source of Sir 
William Hamilton's error. Classing as " belieft " those 
17 
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direct, nndecompoflable dicta of coDBcionsness whicli tran- 
Bcend proof, he asaerte that these are of higher aathoritj 
than tnowledge (meaning by knowledge that for which 
reasons can be given) ; and in asserting this he is fully jus- 
tified. Bnt when he claims eqnal authority for those affec- 
tions of consciousness which go under the same name of 
" beliefs," bnt differ in being extremely-indirect affections 
of cdnscionsneBS, or not definite affections of conscioasDesa 
at all, the claim cannot be admitted. By his own show- 
ing, no positive cognition answering to the word "infi- 
nite " exists ; while, contrariwise, tbc^e cognitions which he 
rightly holds to be above question, are not only positive, 
bnt have the peculiarity that they cannot be suppressed. 
How, then, can the two be grouped together as of like de- 
grees of validity ? 

Nearly allied in nature to this, is another Hamiltonian 
doctrine, which Mr. Mill very effectively combats. I refer 
to the corollary respecting nonmenal existence which Sir 
William Hamilton draws from the law of the Excluded 
Middle, or, as it might be more intelligibly called, the 
law of the Alternative Necessity. A thing must either 
exist or not exist — must have a certain attribute or not 
have it : there is no third possibility. This is a postulate 
of all thought ; and in so fer as it is alleged of phenome- 
nal existence, no one calls it in qnestion. But Sir William 
Hamilton, applying the formula beyond the limits of 
thought, draws from it certain conclusions respecting 
things as they are, apart from our consciousness. He says, 
for example, that though we cannot conceive Space as 
infinite or as finite, yet, " on the principle of the Excluded 
Middle, one or other must be admitted." This inference 
Mr. Mill shows good reason for rejecting. His argument 
may be supplemented by another, which at once suggests 
itself if from the words of Sir William Hamilton's propo- 
sitions we pass to the thoughts for which they are supposed 
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to Stand. When remembering a certain thing as in a cer- 
tam place, tlie place and the thing are mentally repre- 
sented together; while to think of the non-esistenee of the 
thing in that place, implies a conacioosneHs in which the 
place is represented but not the thing. Similarly, if, in- 
stead of thinking of an object as colorless, we think of it 
as having color, the change consists in the addition fj the 
concept of an element that was before absent from it — the 
object cannot be thought of first as red and then as not 
red, without one component of the thought being totally 
ezpelled from the mind by another. The doctrine of the 
Excluded Middle, then, is simply a generalization of the 
universal experience that some mental states are directly 
deBti-uctive of other states. It formulates a certain abso- 
Intely-constant law, that no positive mode of eonsciousness 
can occur without excluding a correlative negative mode; 
and that th^ negative mode cannot occur without exclud- 
ing the correlative positive mode : the antithesis of posi- 
tive and negative, being, indeed, merely an expression of 
this experience. Hence it follows that if conscionaness is 
not in one of the two modes, it must be in the other. But 
now, nnder what conditions only can this law of conscioun- 
nesB hold ? It can hold only so long as there are positive 
states of consciousness that can exclude the negative states^ 
and which the negative states can in their turn exclude. 
If we are not concerned with positive states of conscious- 
ness at all, no such mutual exclusion takes place, and the 
law of the Alternative Necessity does not apply. Here, 
then, is the flaw in Sir William Hamilton's proposition. 
That Space mast be infinite or finite, are alternatives of 
which we are not obliged to regard one as necessary, see- 
ing that we have no state of consciousness answering to 
either of these words as applied to the totality of Space, ' 
and therefore no exclusion of two antagonist states of con- 
sciousness by one another. Both altemativcs being «n- 
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thinkable, the proposition shonid be put thus : Space is 
either or is ; neither of whiclj can he con- 

oeired, hnt one of wMoh most be true. In this, ns in 
other cases, Sir William Hamilton continues to work out 
the forms of thought when they no longer contain any 
Bubstance ; and, of conrse, reaches nothing more than ver- 
bal concluaioae. 

Ending here these comments on doctrines of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, 'which Mr. Mill rejects on grounds that 
■will be generally recognized as valid, let me now pass to a 
doctrine, partly held by Sir William Hamilton, and held 
by others in ways variously qualified and variously extend- 
ed — a doctrine which, I think, may be snccessfnlly defended 
against Mr, Mill's attack. 

In the fourth and fifth editions of hb Logic, Mr, Mil l 
treats, at considerable length, the question, Is inconceiva- 
bility an evidence of untruth ? — replying to criticisms pre- 
viously made on his reasons for asserting that it is not. 
The chief answers which he there makes to these criti- 
cisms, turn upon the interpretation of the word incancHv- 
able. This word he considers is used as the equivalent 
of the word unbelievable / and, translating it thus, read- 
ily disposes of sundry arguments brought against him. 
Whether any others who have used these words in philo- 
sophical discussion, have made them synonymous, I do not 
know ; but that they arc so used in those reasonings of 
my own which Mr. Mill combats, I was not conscious, and 
was surprised to find alleged. It is now manifest that I 
had not adequately guarded myself against the miscon- 
struction which is liable to arise irom the double mean- 
ing of the word belief—-^ word which, we have seen, Is 
used for the most coherent and the least coherent connec- 
tions in consciousness, because they have the common 
character that no reason is assignable for them, Through- 
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out the argument- to which Mr. Mill replies, the word is 
used only in the first of these senses. The " invariably 
existent beliefe," the " indestructihle beliefs," are the indis- 
Bolnble connections in consciousness — never the diasolable 
ones. But unbelievable implies the dissoluble ones. By 
association with the other and more general meaning of 
the word belief, the word unbelievable snggests cases where 
the proposition admits of being represented in thought, 
though it TOiay be with difficulty ; and where, consequently, 
the coonter-proposition admits of being decomposed. To 
be quite sure of our ground, let us define and illustrate the 
meanings of inconceivable and unbelievable. An incon- 
ceivable proposition is one of which the terms cannot, by 
any effort, be brought before consciousness in that relation 
which the proposition asserts between them — a proposi- 
tion of which the subject and the predicate offer an insni^ 
monntable resistance to union in thought. An nnbeliev- 
able proposition is one which admits of being framed in 
thought, but is ao much at Yariance with eiperience, in 
which its terms have habitually been otherwise united, 
that its terms cannot be put in the alleged relation with- 
out effort. Thus, it is unbelievable that a cannon-ball 
fired irom England should reach America ; but It is not 
inconceirable. Conversely, it is inconceivable that one 
side of a triangle is equal to the sum of the other two 
sides — ^not simply unbelievable. The two rides cannot be 
represented in consciousness as becoming equal in their 
joint length to the third side, without the representation 
of a triangle being destroyed ; and the concept of a trian- 
gle cannot be framed without a simnltancoua destruction 
of a concept in which these magnitudes are represented as 
equaL That is to say, the subject and predicate cannot be 
united in the same intuition — ^the proposition is unthink- 
able. It is in this sense only that I have used the word 
inconceivable ; and only when rigorously restricted to this 
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sense do I regard the teat of mconceivableness as Laving 
any value. 

I had concuded that when this explanation -was made, 
Mr. Mill's reasons for dissent would be removed. Passages 
in his recently-published volume, however, show that, even 
restricting the use of the word inconceivable to the mean- 
iDghere specified, he still denies that a proposition U 
proved to be true by the InconceivablencBS of its negation. 
To meet, within any moderate compass, all the issnes which 
have grown out of the controversy, is difficult. Before 
passing to the essential question, however, I will endeavor 
to clear the ground of certain minor qnestions. 

Describing Sir William Hamilton's doctrine respecting 
the ultimate facts of consciousness, or those which are 
above proof, Mr. Mill writes : 

" The only condition he requires is that we be not able 
to ' reduce it (a fact of this class) to a generalization from 
experience.' This condition is realized by its possessing 
the ' character of necessity.' ' It must be impossible not 
to think it. In &ct, by its necessity alone can we recog- 
nize it as an original datum of intelligence, and distinguish 
it from any mere result of generalization and custom. In 
this Sir William Hamilton is at one with the whole of his 
own section of the philosophical world ; with Reid, with 
Stewart, with Cousin, vrith Whewell, we may add, with 
Kant, and even with Mr. Herbert Spencer. The teat hj 
which they all decide a belief to be a part of our primitive 
consciousness — an original intuition of the mind — ^is the 
necessity of thinking it. Their proof that we must al- 
ways, from the beginning, have had the belief, is the im- 
possibility of getting rid of it now. This argument, ap. 
plied to any of the disputed questions of philosophy, is 
doubly illegitimate : neither the major nor the minor prem- 
ise is admissible. For in the first place, the very fact that 
the question is disputed, disproves the alleged impossibil' 
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ity. Those against whom it is needful to defend the be- 
lief which is affirmed to be necessary, are unmistakable 
examples that it is not necessary. .... These philoso- 
phers, therefore, and among them Sir William Hamilton, 
mistake altogether the true conditions of psychological 
investigation, when, instead of proving a belief to be an 
original fact of consciousness by showing that it could not 
have been acquired, they conclude that it was not ac- 
quired, for the reason, often fiilse, and never sufficiently sub- 
stantiated, that our consciousness cannot get rid of it now." 
This representation, in so far as it concerns my own 
views, has somewhat puzzled me. Considering that I have 
avowed a general agreement with Mr. Mill in the doctrine 
that all knowledge is from experience, and have defended 
the test of inconceivableness on the very ground that it 
*' expresses the net result of our experience np to the pres- 
ent time" {Principles of Psychology, pp. 22, 23) — consid- 
ering that, BO far from asserting the distinction quoted 
from Sir WilUain Hamilton, I have aimed to abolish such 
distinction—considering that I have endeavored to show 
how all our conceptions, even down to those of Space and 
Time, are " acquired" — considering that I have sought to 
interpret forms of thought (and by Implication all intui- 
tions) as products of organized and inherited experiences 
{Principles of Psychology, p. 5J9) — ^I am taken aback at 
finding myself classed as in tlie above paragraph. Leav- 
ing the personal question, however, let me pass to the as- 
sertion that the difference of opinion respecting the test of 
necessity itself disproves the validity of the test. Two 
issues are here involved. First, if a particular proposition 
is hy some accepted as a necessary belief, but by one or 
more denied to he a necessary belief, is the validity of the 
test of necessity thereby disproved in respect of tliat par- 
ticular proposition ? Second, if the validity of the test is 
disproved in respect of that particular proposition, does it 
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therefore follow that the test cannot \>e depended on in 
other cases ? — does it follow that there are no heliefe nni- 
veraallf accepted as nccesBaiy, and in respect of irhich the 
test of necessity is vaKd ? Each of these questions may, 
I think, be rightly answered in the negative. 

In alleging that if a belief is said by some to be neces- 
sary, but by others to be ilot necessary, the test of neces- 
sity is thereby shown to be no test, Mr. Mill tacitly a&- 
snmes that all men have powers of introspection enabling 
them in all cases to say what consciousness testifies ; 
whereas a great proportion of men are incapable of cor^ 
rectly interpreting conscionsness in any but its simplest 
modes, and even the remainder are liable to mistake for 
dicta of conscionsness what prove on closer examination 
not to be its dicta. Take the case of an arithmetical blmi- 
der. A boy adds up a colomn of figures, and brings out a 
wrong totaL Again he does it, and again errs. His mas- 
ter asks him to go through the process aloud, and then 
hears him say " 35 and 9 are 46 " — au error which he had 
repeated on each occasion. Kow, without discussing the 
mental act through which we know that 35 and 9 are 44, 
and through which we recognize the necessity of this rela- 
tion, it is clear that the boy's misinterpretation of con- 
sciousness, leading him tacitly to deny this necessity by 
asserting that " 35 and 9 are 46," cannot be held to prove 
that the relation is not necessary. This, and kindred mi&- 
jndgments daily made by the mopt disciplined account- 
ants, merely show that there is a liability to overlook what 
are necessary connections in our thoughts, and to assume 
as necessary others which are not. In these and hosts of 
cases, men do not distinctly translate into their equivalent 
states of consciousness the words they use. This negli* 
gence is with many so habitual, that they are unaware that 
they have not clearly represented to themselves the propo- 
oitions they assert ; and are then apt, quite sincerely though 
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erroneously, to aBsert that they can think tfamgB which it 
is really impossible to think. 

Bnt Bupposiiig it to be true that wheneYer a particolar 
belief is alleged to be necessary, the existence of some 
irho profess themselves able to believe otherwise, proves 
that this belief is not necessary.; mnst it be therefore ad- 
mitted that the test of necessity is invalid 7 I think not 
Men may mistake for necessary, certain beliefe which are 
not necessary; and yet it may remain true that there are 
necessary beliefe, and that the necessity of such belieft is 
onr warrant for them. Were conclusions thus tested 
proved to be wrong in a hundred casea, it would not ibl- 
low that the test is an invalid one ; any more than it would 
follow from a hundred errors in the use of a logical for- 
mula, that the logical formula is invalid. If ' from the 
premise that all homed animals ruminate, it were inferred 
that the rhinoceros, being a homed animal, mminates ; the 
error wonld fnmLsb no argument against the worth of syl- 
logisms in general — whatever their worth may be. Diuly 
there are thousands of erroneous deductions which, by 
those who draw them, are supposed to be warranted by 
the data from which they draw them ; but no multiplica- 
tion of snch erroneons deductions is regarded as proving 
that there are no deductions truly drawn, and that the 
drawing of deductions is illegitimate. In these cases, as 
in the case to which they are here paralleled, the only 
thing shown is the need for verification of data and criti- 
cism of the acts of consciousness. 

" This argument," eays Mr. Mill, referring to the argu- 
ment of necessity, " applied to any of the disputed ques- 
tions of phUoBophy, is doubly Illegitimate ; . . . the very 
fact that the question is disputed, disproves the alleged 
impossibility." Besides the foregoing replies to this, there 
is another. Granting that there have been appeals iU^ti- 
mately made to this test — granting that there are many 
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questioDS too complex to be settled by it, which men have 
nevertheless proposed to settle by it, and have conse- 
quently got into controversy ; it may yet be truly asserted 
that in respect of all, or almost all, questions legitimately 
brought to judgment by this test, there is no dispute about 
the answer. From the earliest times on record down to 
our own, men have not changed their belicis concerning 
the truths of number. The axiom that if equals be added 
to onequals the sums are unequal, was held by the Greeks 
no less than by ourselves, as a direct verdict of conscious- 
ness, from which there is no escape and no appeaL Each 
of the propositions of Euclid appears to us as absolutely 
beyond doubt as it did to them. Each step in each dem- 
onstration we accept, as they accepted it, because we im- 
mediately see that the alleged relation is as alleged, and 
that it is impossible to conceive it otherwise. 

But how are legitimate appeals to the test to be dis- 
tingnished? The answer ia not difficult to find. Mr. Mill 
cites the belief in the antipodes as having been rejected 
by the Greeks because inconceivable, but as being held by 
ourselves to be both concdvable and tme. He has before 
given this instance, and I have before objected to it (JVtn- 
ciplea of Peychology, p. 32), for the reason that the states 
of consciousness involved in the judgment are too complex 
to admit of any trustworthy verdict being given. An 
illustration will show the difference between a legitimate 
appeal to the test and an illegitimate appeal to it. a and 
B are two lines. How is it decided that they are equal or 
not equal 7 Ko way is open but that of comparing the 
two impressions they make on consciousness. I know 
them to be unequal by an immediate act, if the difference 
is great, or if, though only moderately different, they are 
close together ; and supposing the difference is but slight, 
I decide the question by putting the lines in apposition 
when they are movable, or by carrying a movable line 
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from ODe to the other if tbej arc fixed. But in tmy case, 
I obtaia ia conBcioaBiiesB the teBtimonj that the impression 
produced by the one line differs from that produced by the 
other. Of this difference I can give no further evidence 
than that I am conscious of it, and find it impoBsihle, while 
contemplating the lines, to get rid of the consciousness. 
The proposition that the lines are unequal is a proposition 
of Tphich the negation is inconceivable. But now suppose 
it is asked whether b and c arc equal ; or whether c and n 
are equaL No positive answer la possible. Instead of its 
being inconceivable that b ia longer than c, or equal to it, 
or shorter, it is conceivablo that it is an; one of the three. 
Here an appeal to the direct verdict of consciousness is 
illegitimate, because on transferring the attention from b 
to c, or c to T>, the changes in the other elements of the 
impressions so entangle the elements to be compared, as to 
prevent, them from being put in apposition. If the ques- 
tion of relative length is to be determined, it must be' by 
rectification of the bent line ; and this is done through a se- 
ries of steps, each one of which involves an immediate judg- 
ment atin to that by which a and b are compared. Now 
as here, so in other cases, it is only simple percepts or con- 
cepts respecting the relations of which immediate con- 
sciousness can satisfactorily testiiy; and as here, so in 
other cases, it is by resolution into such simple percepts 
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and concepts, that true judgments respecting complex per 
cepts and concepts are reached. That things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another, js a feet 
which can be known by direct comparison of actual or 
ideal relations, and can be known in no other way : the 
proposition is one of which the negation is inconceivable, 
and is rightly asserted oa that warrant. Bat that the 
Bqnare of the hypotheou^e of a right-angled triangle equals 
the snm of the squares of the other two sides, cannot be 
known immediately by comparison of two States of con- 
scionsncsB. Here the tnith can be reached only mediately, 
through a series of simple judgments respecting the like- 
nesses or unlikenesses of certain relations : each of wbioh 
judgments is essentially of the same kind as that by whicb 
the above axiom is known, and has the same warrant. 
Thus it becomes apparent tlytt the fallacions result of the 
test of necessity which Mr. Mill instances, is due to a mis- 
application of the test. 

These preliminary explanations have served to mate 
clear the qnestion at issue. Let us now pass to the essence 
of it 

Metaphysical reasoning is usually vitiated by some 
covert petilio principii. Either the thing to be proved or 
the thing to be disproved, is tacitly assumed to be true in 
the conrse of the proof or disproof It is thns with the 
argument of Idealism. Though the conclusion reached is 
that Mind and Ideas are the only existences ; yet the steps 
by which this conclusion is reached, take for granted that 
external objects have just the kind of independent ex- 
istence which is eventually denied. If that extension 
which the Idealist contends ia merely an afiection (>f con- 
Bcionsnees, has nothing out of conBCiousncss answering to 
it ; then, in each of his propositions concerning extension, 
the word shoald always mean an affection of conscfoiis 
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ness, and nothing more. Bat if wherever he epeake of dii» 
tances and dimensione ve 'write ideas of diBtancea and di- 
mensions, his propositions are reduced to nonsense. So, 
too, is it with Scepticism. The resolution of all knowledge 
into " impressions " and " ideas," is effected hy an analysis 
which aBsames at every step an objective reality prodncing 
the impressions and the subjective reality receiving them. 
The reasoning becomes impossible if the existence of ob- 
ject and Bnbject be not admitted at the outset. Agree 
with the Sceptic's doubt, and then propose to revise his 
argument so that it may harmonize with his doubt. Of 
the two alternatives between which he halts, assnme, first, 
the reality of object and sabject. His argument Is practi* 
cable ; whether valid or not. Now assume that object 
and subject do not exist. He cannot stir a step toward 
his conclusion — ^nay, he cannot even state his conclusion ; 
for the word "impression" cannot be translated into 
thought without asBumiug a thing impresBing and a thing 
impressed. 

Though Empiricism, as at present understood, is , not 
thus suicidal, it is open to an analogous criticism on its 
method, similarly telling against the validity of its infer- 
ence. It proposes to account for our so-called necessary 
beliefs, as well as all our other beliefe; and to do this 
without postulating any one belief as necessary. Bring- 
ing forward abundant evidence that the connections among 
our states of consciousness are determined by our expe- 
riences — that two experiences frequently recurring to- 
gether in conaeiousneBS, become so coherent that one 
strongly suggests the other, and that when their joint re- 
currence is perpetual and invariable, the connection be- 
tween them becomes indissoluble ; it argues that the indis- 
solubility, so produced, is all that we mean by necessity. 
And then it seeks to expl^ each of our so-called neces. 
sary beliefs as thus originated. Now could pure Empiri- 
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cism reach this analyais and its sabseqaent syDtheuB with- 
out taking any thing for granted, its arguments would be 
unobjectionable. Bat it cannot do this. Examine its 
phraseology, and there arises the question, Experiences of 
whatf Translate the word into thought, and it clearly 
involves something more than states of mind and the con- 
nections among them. For if it does not, then the hy- 
pothesis is that states of mind are generated by the expe- 
riences of states of mind ; and if the inquiry be pursued, 
this ends with initial states of mind which are not ac- 
counted for — the hypothesis fails. Evidently, there is ta- 
citly assumed something beyond the mind by which the 
"experiences" are produced — something in which exist 
the objective relations to which the subjective relations 
correspond — an external world. Refuse thus to explain 
the word " experiences," and the hypothesis becomes mean- 
ingless. But now, having thus postulated an external 
reality as the indispensable foundation of its reasonings, 
pure Empiricism can subsequently neither prove nor dis- 
prove its postulate. An attempt to disprove it, or to give 
it any other meaning than that originally involved, is sui- 
cidal ; and an attempt to establish it by inference is rea- 
soning in a circle. What then are we to say of this prop- 
osition on which Empiricism rests ? la it a necessary be- 
lief, or is it not ? K necessary, the hypothesis in its pure 
form is abandoned. If not necessary — ^if not posited d 
priori as absolutely certain — then the hypothesis rests on 
an uncertainty ; and the whole fabric of its argument is 
unstable. More than this is true. Besides the insecurity 
implied by building on a foundation that is confessedly 
not beyond question, there is the much greater insecurity 
implied by raising proposition upon proposition of which 
each is confessedly not beyond question. For to say that 
there are no necessary truths, is to say that each successive 
inference is not necessarily involved in its premises — ia 
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an empirical judgments— a judgment not certaioly trna 
Hence, applying rigorously its ottu doctrine, we find that 
pure Empiricism, starting from an uncertainty and pro- 
gressing throngh a series of uncertainties, cannot claim 
much certainty for its conclusion. 

Doubtless, it may he replied that any theory of hnman 
knowledge must set out with assumptions — either perma- 
nent or provisional; and that the validity of these assump- 
tions is to he determined by the results reached throngh 
them. Bat that such asenmptiona may be made legiti- 
mately, two things are required. In the first place they . 
must not be multiplied step after step as occasion requires ; 
otherwise the conclusion reached might as well be assumed 
at once. And in the second place, the fact that they are ■ 
assumptions must not be lost sight of: the conclusions 
drawn must not be put forward as though they have a 
certainty which the premiaea hare not. Now pure Em- 
piricism, in common with other theories of knowledge, is 
open to the criticism, that it neglects thus avowedly to 
recognize the nature of those primary assumptions which 
it lays down as provisionally valid, if it denies that they 
can be necessarily valid. And it is open to the further 
criticism, that it goes on at every step in its argnment 
making assumptions which it neglects to specify as provis- 
ional ; since they, too, cannot be known as necessary. 
Until it has assigned some warrant for its original datum 
and for each of its subsequent inferences, or else has ac- 
knowledged them all to be bnt hypothetical, it maybe 
stopped either at the outset or at any stage in its argu- 
ment. Against every " because " and every " therefore," 
an opponent may enter a caveat, until he is told why it is 
asserted : contending, as he may, that if this inference is 
not necessary he is not bound to accept it ; and that if it 
is neorasary it must he openly declared to be necessary, 
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aad some test mast be aGsigned "by which it is diBtinguished 
from propositions that are not necessary. 

These considerations wiU, I think, make it obvions that 
the first step in a metaphyseal argnment, rightly carried 
on, mast be an examination of propositions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what character ia common to those 
which we call unquestionably true, and is implied by as- 
serting their unquestionable truth. Further, to cany on 
this inquiry legitimately, we most restrict onr analysis 
rigorously to states of consciousness considered in their 
relations to one another : wholly ignoring any thing be- 
yond conscionsQ^is to which these states and their rela- 
tions may be supposed to refer. For if, before we haye 
ascertEuned by comparing propositions what fa the trait 
that leads ua to class some of them as certainly true, we 
avowedly or tacitly take for granted the existence of 
something beyond conscioosness ; then, a particalar prop- 
osition is assamed to bo certainly true before we hare as- 
certained what is the distinctive character of the proposi- 
tions which we call certainly true, and the analysis is 
vitiated. If we cannot transcend consciousness — if, there- 
fore, what we know as truth must be some mental state, 
or some combination of mental states ; it must be possible 
for us to say in what way we distingoish this state or these 
states. The definition of truth must be expressible in 
terms of conBcioaaness ; and, indeed, cannot otherwise be 
expressed if consciousness cannot be transcended. Clear- 
ly, then, the metaphysician's first st^p must be to shut out 
from his investigation every thing but what is subjective ; 
not taking for granted the existence of any thing objective 
corresponding to his ideas, until he has ascertained what 
property of his ideas it is which he predicates by calling 
them true. Let us note the result if he does this. 

The words of a proposition are the dgns of certain 
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stftteB of coDBcioosneas ; and the tliiiig alleged by a propo- 
sition is the connection or disconnection of the states of 
consciousness signified. When thinking is carried on with 
precision— when the mental Btates which we call words, 
are translated into the mental statee they sTmhoIize (which 
they very frequently are not) — thinking a proposition con- 
sists in the occurrence together in conscionsnesa of the 
subject and predicate. " TTie hird was brown," is a prop- 
osition which implies the union in thonght of a particular 
attribute with a group of other attributes. When the in- 
quirer compares various propositions thus rendered into 
states of consoionsness, he finds that they differ rery greatly 
in respect of the facility with which the states of con- 
sciousness are connected and disconnected. The mental 
state known as brown may be united with those mental 
states which make up the figure known as liird, without 
appreciable effort, or may he separated from them without 
appreciable effort : the bird may easUy be thought of as 
black, or green, or yellow. Contrariwise, such an assertion 
as " The ice was hot," is one to which he finds much diffi- 
culty in making his mind respond. The elements of the 
proposition cannot be put together- in thought without 
great resistance. Between those other states of conscious- 
ness which the word ice connotes, and the state of con- 
sciousness named cold, there is an extremely strong cohe- 
■ sion — a cohesion meaaored by the resistance to be over- 
come in tl^nking of the ice as hot. Further, he finds that 
in many cases the states of consciousness grouped together 
cannot be separated at alL The idea of pressure cannot 
be disconnected from the idea of something occupying 
space. Motion cannot he thonght of without an object 
that moves being at the same time thonght o£ And then, 
besides these connections in conscioasoess which remain 
absolute under all circumstances, there are others which 
remain absolute under special circumstances. Between 
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the elementB of those more vhid states of conscioasness 
wbicb the inquirer distingaishes as perceptions, he finds 
that there is a temporarily-indissoluble cohesion. Though 
when there arises in him that comparatively faint state of 
consciousness which he calls the idea of a book, he can 
easily think of the book as red, or brown, or green ; yet 
when he has that msch stronger conscionsnesa which he 
calls seeing a book, he finds that so long as there continue 
certain accompanying states of consciousness which he 
calls the conditions to perception, those several states of 
consciousness which make up the perception cannot be dis- 
united — he cannot think of the book as red, or green, or 
brown ; but finds that, along with a certain figure, there 
absolutely coheres a certain color. 

Still shutting himself up within these limits, let us 
suppose the inquirer to ask himself what he thinks about 
these variona degrees of cohesion among his states of con< 
scionsness — ^how he names them, and how he behaves 
toward them. If there comes, no matter whence, the 
proposition — " The bird was brown," subject and predi- 
cate answering to these words spring up together in con- 
sciousness; and if there is no opposing proposition, he 
unites the specified and implied attributes without effort, 
and believes the proposition. If, however, the proposition 
is — " The bird was necessarily brown," he makes an ex- 
periment like those above described, and fining that he 
can separate the attribute of brownness, and can think of 
the bird aa green or yellow, he does not admit that the 
bird was necessarily brown. When such a proposition as 
"The ice was cold" arises in him, the elements of the 
thought behave aa before ; and so long as no test is ap- 
plied, the union of the consciousneaa of cold with the ac- 
companying states of consciousness, aecms to be of the 
same nature as the union between those answering to the 
words brovm and bird. But should the proposition be 
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changed into — " The ice was neceBsarily cold," quite a dif- 
ferent result happens from that which happened in the pro- 
viouB caBe, The ideas anBwering to subject and predicate 
are here bo coherent, that in the absence of careful exami- 
nation they might pass as inseparable, and the proposition 
be accepted. But suppose the proposition is deliberately 
tested by trying whether ice can be thought of as not cold. 
Great resistance is offered in consciousness to this. Still, 
by an effort, he can imagine water to have its temperature 
of congelation higher than blood heat ; and can so think 
of congealed water as hot instead of cold. Now the ex- 
tremely strong cohesion of states of conscionsness, thus 
experimentally proved by the difficulty of separating them, 
he finds to be what he calls a strong belie£ Once more, 
in response to the words — "Along with motion there is 
something that moves," he represents to himself a moving 
body ; and, until he tries an experiment npon it, he may 
suppose the elements of the representation to be united in 
the same way as those of the representations instanced 
above. But supposing the proposition is modified into — 
"Along with motion there is necessarily something that 
moves," the response made in thought to these words, dis- 
closes the fact that the states of consciousness called up in 
this case are indissolubly connected in the way alleged. 
He discovers this by trying to conceive the negation of 
the proposition — by trying to think of motion as not hav- 
ing along with it something that moves ; and his inability 
to conceive this negation is the obverse of his inability to 
tear asunder the states of consciousness which constitute 
the affirmation. Those propositions which survive this 
Btraiu, are the propositions he distinguishes as necessary. 
Whether OT not he means any thing else by this word, he 
evidently means that in his conscionsness the connections 
they predicate are, so far as he can ascertain, unalterable. 
The bare fact is that he submits to them because he has 
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■ no choice. They role his thoughts whether he will or not 
Leaving ont all questions cooceming the ori^n of these 
connectlonB — all theories concerning their significations, 
there remains in the inquiror tho conacionsncss that cert^D 
of his states of consciousnees are so welded together that 
all other links in the chain of conscioasnese j-ield before 
these give way. 

Continuing rigorously to exclude every thing beyond 
oonsciousnesB, let him now ask himself what he means by 
reasoning ? what is the essential nature of an argument ? 
what is the peculiarity of a conclusion ? Analysis soon 
shows him that reasoning is the formation of a coherent 
series of etates of conBciousnese. He has found that the 
thoughts expressed by propositions, vary in the cohesions 
of their subjects and predicates ; and he finds that at every 
Step in an aigument, carefully carried on, he tests the 
strengtha of all the connections asserted and implied. He 
considers whether the object named really does belong to 
the class in which it is included — tries whether he can 
think of it as not like the things it is said to be like. He 
considers whether the attribute alleged is really possessed 
by all members of the class — tries to think of some mem- 
ber of the class that has not the attribute. And he ad- 
mits the proposition only on finding, by this criticism, that 
there is a greater degree of cohesion in thooght between 
its elements, than between the elements of the counter- 
proposition. Thus testing the strength of each link in the 
argument, he at length reaches the conclusion, which he 
tests in the same way. If he accepts it, he does so be- 
cause the argument has established in him an indirect co- 
hesion between states of consciousness that were not di- 
rectly coherent, or not so coherent directly as the argu- 
ment makes them indirectly. But he accepts it only sup- 
posing that the connection between the two states of con- 
sciousness composing it, ia not resisted by some stronger 
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coHDter-connection. If there happens to he an opposing . 
argnment, of which the component thonghts are felt, when 
tested, to be more coherent ; or if, in the absence of au 
opposing argament, there exists an opposing conclusion, 
of which the elements have some dii-ect cohesion greater 
than that which the proffered argument indirectly ^ves ; 
then the conclnsion reached by this argument is not ad- 
mitted. Thus, a discussion in oonsciousness proves to be 
simply a trial of strength between different connections iu 
consciousness — a systematized atruggle serving to deter- 
mine which are the least coherent states of consciousness. 
And the result of the struggle is, that the least coherent 
states of consciousness separate, while the most coherent 
remain together — form a proposition of which the predi- 
cate persists in rising up in the mind along with its sub- 
ject — constitute one of the connections in thought which 
is distingnished as something known, or as something be- 
lieved, according to its strength. 

What corollary may the inquirer draw, or rather what 
corollary must he draw, on pushing the analysis to its 
limit? If there are any indissoluble connections, he is 
compelled to accept them. If certain states of conscious- 
ness abaolutely cohere in certain ways, he is obliged to 
think them in those ways. The proposition is an identical 
one. To say that they are necessities of thought is merely 
another way of saying that their elements cannot be torn 
asunder. No reasoning can ^ve to these absolute cohe- 
sions in thought any better warrant ; since all reasoning, 
being a process of testing cohesions, is itself carried on by 
accepting the absolute cohesions ; and can, in the last re- 
sort, do nothing more than present some absolute cohe- 
sions in justification of others — an act which unwarranta- 
bly assumes in the absolute cohesions it offers, a greater 
vaJue than is allowed to the absolute cohesions it would 
justify. Here, then, the inquirer comes down to an ulti- 
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, mate mental uniformity — a universal law^ of his thinking. 
How completely his thought is subordinated to this Iswj 
ie shown by the fact that he cannot even represent to him- 
self the possibility of any other law. To suppose the con- 
nections among his states of consciousness to be otherwise 
determined, is to suppose a smaller force overcoming a 
greater — a proposition which may be expressed in words 
but cannot be rendered into ideas. No matter what he 
calls these indestructible relations, no matter what he sup- 
poses to be their meanings, he is completely fettered by 
them. Their indestructibility is the proof to him that his 
consciousness is imprisoned within them ; and supposing 
any of them to be in some way destroyed, he perceives 
that indestractibility would still be the distinctive charac- 
ter of the bounds that remained — the test of those which 
he must continue to think. 

These results the inquirer arrives at without assuming 
any other existence than that of his own consciousness. 
They postulate nothing about mind or matter, subject or 
object. They leave wholly untouched the questions — 
what does consciouBuess imply ? Mid how is thought gen- 
erated ? There is not involved in the analysis any hy- 
pothesis respecting the origin of these relations between 
thoughts — ^how there come to be feeble cohesions, strong 
cohesions, and absolnte cohesions. Whatever some of the 
terms used may have seemed to connote, it will be found, 
on examining each- step, that nothing is essentially in- 
volved beyond states of mind and the connections among 
them, which are themselves other states of mind. Thus 
far, the argument is not vitiated by &nj petilio priTicipii. 

Should the inquirer enter upon the question, How are 
these fects to be explained ? he must consider how any 
Airther investigation is to be conducted, and what is tho 
possible degree of validity of its conclusions. Remem- 
bering that he cannot transcend consciousness, he sees 
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that any thing in the shape of an interpretation must be 
Babordinate to the laws of conscioufiness. Every hypothe- 
sis he entertains in trying to explain himself to . liimself, 
being an hypothesis which can be dealt with by him only 
in terms of his mental states, it follows that any process 
of explanation .mnst itself be carried on by testing the 
cohesioDB among mental states, and accepting the absolate 
cohesions. His conolnslons, therefore, reached only by re- 
peated recognitions of this test of absolute cohesion, can 
neyer have any higher validity than this test. It matters 
not what name he gives to a conclusion — whether he calls 
it a belief, a theory, a fact, or a tmth. These words can be 
themselves only names for certain relations among his 
states of consciousness. Any secondary meanings which 
he ascribes to them must also be meanings expressed in 
terms of consciousness, and therefore subordinate to the 
laws of consciousness. Hence he has no appeal from this 
ultimate dictum ; and seeing this, he sees that the only 
possible forther achievement is the reconciliation of the 
dicta of consciousness with one another— the bringing all 
other dicta of consciousness into harmony with this ulti' 
mate dictum. 

Here, then, the inquirer discovers a warrant higher than 
that which any argument can give, for asserting an objec- 
tive existence. Mysterious as seems the consciousness of 
something which is yet out of consciousness, he finds that 
he alleges the reality of this something in virtue of the 
ultimate law — ^he is obliged to think it. There ia an indis- 
soluble cohesion between each of those ^ivid and definite 
states of consciousness which he calls a sensation, and an 
indefinable consciousness which stands for a mode of being 
beyond sensation, and separate from himself. When grasp- 
ing his fork and patting food into his mouth, he is wholly 
unable to ezpel from his mind the notion of something 
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which resists the force he is conscions of using ; and he 
cannot suppi'ess the nascent thought of an independent 
esistence keeping apart his tongue and palate, and giving 
him that sensation of taste which he is nnable to generate 
in consciousness by his own acti'i'ity. Tliongh self-criti- 
eistn shows him that he cannot know what this is which 
lies ontside of him ; and though he may infer that not he- 
ing able to say what it is, it is a fiction ; he diacoyers that 
such self-criticism utterly &ils to extinguish the consoious- 
pesB of it as a reality. Any conclusion into which he ar- 
gues himself^ that there is no objective existence connected 
with these subjective states, proves to be a mere verbal 
conclnsion to which his thoughts will not respond. The 
relation survives every effort to destroy it — is proved by 
experiment, repeated no matter how often, to be one of 
which the negation is inconceivable; and therefore one 
having snpreme authority. In vain he endeavours to give 
it any greater authority by reasoning ; for whichever of 
the two alternatives he sets ont with, leaves him at the end 
just where he started. If, knowing nothing more than his 
own states of consciousness, he declines to acknowledge 
any thing beyond consciousness ontU it is proved, he may 
go on reasoning for ever without getting any further ; 
since the perpetual elaboration of states of conscionsnesB 
out of states of consciousness, can never produce any thing 
more than states of consciousness. K, contrariwise, he 
postulates external existence, aud considers it as merely 
postulated, ^hen the whole labric of his argument, stand- 
ing upon this postulate, has no greater validity than the 
postulate gives it, minus the possible invalidity of the ar- 
gument itself. The case must not be confounded with 
those cases in which an hypothesis, or provisional assump- 
tion, is eventually proved true by its agreomeut with fects ; 
for in these cases the &ct9 with which it is found to agree, 
are facts known in some other way than through the hy- 
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pothesis: a calculated eclipse of the moon eerres as a 
verification of the hypothesis of gravitation, because its 
occurrence is observalile without taking for granted the 
hypothesis of gravitation. But when the external world 
is postulated, and it is supposed that the validity of the 
postulate may be shown by the explanation of mental phe- 
nomena which it furnishes, the vice is, that the process of 
verification ia itself possible only by assuming the thing to 
be proved. 

But now, recognizing the indissoluble cohesion between 
the consciousness of silf and an nnknown notrs^f, as con- 
stituting a dictum of consciousness which he k both com- 
pelled to accept and is justified by Analysis in accepting, 
it ia competent for the inquirer to consider whether, settbg 
out vith this dictum, he can base on it a satis&ctory ex- 
planation of what he calls knowledge.- He finds such an 
explanation possible. The hypothesis that the more or less 
coherent relations among his states of conscionsness, are 
generated by experience of the more or less constant rela- 
tions in something beyond his consciousness, furnishes him 
with solutions of numerous facts of consciousness : not, 
however, of al], if he assumes that this adjustment of inner 
to outer relations has resulted from his own experiences 
alone. N^ertheless if he allows himself to suppose that 
this moulding of thoughts into correspondence with thlngsi 
has been going on through all Time; and that the efi'ects 
of experiences have been inherited in the shape of modi- 
fied organic structure ; then he is able to interpret all the 
phenomena. It becomes possible to understand how these 
persistent cohesions among states of consciousneBS, are 
themselves the products of often-repeated experiences ; and 
that even what are known as "forms of thought," are but 
the absolute internal uniformities generated by infinite 
repetitions of absolute external, uniformities. It becomes 
possible also to understand how. In the course of oi^an- 
18 
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izing these multiplTrng and -widening ex|>erieDoes, there 
may arise partially-wrong connections in thoaght, aus^rep- 
ing to limited converse with things ; and that these con- 
nections in thought^ temporarily taken for indissoluble 
ones, may afterwards be made dissoluble by presentation 
of external relations at Tariance with them. Bnt even 
when this occnrs, it can afford no groimd for qaestioning 
the test of indissolubility; since the process by which 
eomo connection previously aocepted as indissoluble, is 
broken, is simply the establishment of some antagonistic 
connection, which provOT, on a trial of strength, to be the 
stronger — which remains indissoluble when pitted against 
the other, while the other gives way. And this leaves the 
test just where it was ; showing only that there is a liabil- 
ity to error as to what are indissoluble connections. From 
the very beginning) therefore, to the very end of the eipla- 
nation, even down to the criticism of its conclusions and 
the discovery of its errors, the validity of this test must 
be postnlated. Whence it is manifest, as before said, that 
the whole business of explanation can be nothing more 
' than that of bringing all other dicta of conscionsness into 
harmony with this ultimate dictum. 

To the positive justification of a proposition, may bo 
added that negative justification which is derived irom the 
nntenability of the counter-proposition. Wben describing 
the attitude of pure Empiricism, some indications that its 
countoproposition is untenable were given ; but it will be 
well here to state, more specifically, the fundamental ob- 
jections to which it is open. 

If the ultimate test of truth is not that here alleged, 
then what is the ultimate test of truth ? And if there is 
no ultimate test of truth, then what is the warrant for ao- 
cepting certain propositions and rejeoting others f An 
opponent who denies the validity of this test, may legiti- 
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mately decline to furnish any test himself, so long as he 
does not affirm any thing to be true ; but if he affirms 
some things to be true and others to be not true, his war- 
rant for doing so may fairly be demanded. Let ua glance 
at the pcffisible response to the demand. If asked why be 
holds it to be unquestionably true that two quantities 
which differ in unequal degrees from a third quantity are 
themselves unequal, two replies seem open to him : he may 
say that thia is an ultimate fact of consciousness, or that it 
is an induction from personal experiences. The reply that 
it is an ultimate fact of consciousness, raises the question, 
How is an tiltimate fact of consciousness distinguished ? 
All helicts, all conclusions, all imaginations even, are iEacts 
of consciousness ; and if some are to be accepted as be- 
yond question because ultimate, while others are not to be 
accepted as beyond question because, not ultimate, there 
comes the inevitable inquiry respecting the test of nlti- 
macy. On the other hand, the reply that this truth ia 
known only by induction fi-om personal experiences, sug- 
gests the query, On what, warrant ai-e personal expe- 
riences asserted ? The testimony of experience is given 
only through memory; and its worth depends wholly on 
the trustworthiness of memory. Is it, then, that the trust- 
worthiness of memory is less open to doubt than the im- 
mediate consciousness that two quantities must be unequal 
if they differ from a third quantity in unequal degrees ? 
This can scarcely be alleged. Memory is notoriously un- 
certain. We sometimes suppose onrselvea to have said 
things which it turns out we did not say ; and we often 
foi^et seeing things which it is proved we did see. We 
speak of many passages of our lives as seeming like 
dreams ; and can vaguely imagine the whole past to be an 
illusion. We can go much further toward conceiving that 
our recollections do not answer to any actualities, than we 
can go toward conceiving the non-existence of Space. But 
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even supposing the deliTorances of memory to be above 
tsriticism, tbe most that can be Baid for the experiences to 
which memory testifies, -is that Tve are obKged to thinfc we 
have had them — cannot conceive the negation of the prop- 
osition that we have had them ; and to say this is to assign 
the warrant which is repudiated. 

A liirther connter^riticifim may be made. Throughout 
the argament of pure Empiricism, it is tacitly assumed 
that there may be a PliiloBopby in which nothing is as- 
serted but what is proved. It proposes to admit into tbe 
coherent fabric of its concluaions, no conclasion that is 
incapable of being established by evidence ; and it thns 
takes for granted that not only may all derivative tmtha 
be proved, bat also that proof may be given of the troths 
from which they are derived, down to the very deepest. 
The result of thns reinsing to recognize some fundamental 
unproved truth, is simply to leave its fabric of conclusions 
without a base. The ^ving proof of any special proposi- 
tion, is the assimilation of it to some class of propositions 
known to be true. If any doubt arises respecting the gen- 
eral proposition which is cited in justification of this spe- 
cial proposition, the course is to show that this general 
proposition is dedncihle from a proposition or propositions 
of Btill greater generality ; and if pressed for proof of 
each such still more general proposition, the only resource 
is to repeat the process. Is this process endless ? If so, 
nothing can be proved — ^the whole series of propositions 
depends on some unassignable proposition. Has the pro- 
cess an end ? If se, there must erentnally be reached a 
widest proposition — one which cannot be justified by show- 
ing that it is included by any wider — one which cannot be 
proved. Or to put the argument otherwise : Every infei^ 
ence depends on premises ; every premise, if it admits of 
proof, depends on other premises ; and if the proof of tbe 
proof be continually demanded, it must either end in an 
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unproved premise, or in the aoknowledgmcDt that there 
cannot be reached any premiEe on which the entire Beriea 
of proofe depends. Hence Philosophy, if it does not 
avowedly stand on some datnm underlying reason, must 
acknowledge that it has nothing on which to stand. 

The expression of divergence from Mr. Mill on this 
fundamental question, I have undertaken with reluctance, 
only on finding it needful, both on personal and on general 
grounds, that his statements and arguments should be met. 
For two reasons, especially, I regret having thus to eon 
tend against the doctrine of one whose agreement I should 
valne more than that of any other thinker. In the first 
. place, the difference is, I believe, superficial rather than 
substantial ; for it is in the interests of the Ezperience- 
Hypotheaia that Mr. Mill opposes the alleged criterion of 
.truth ; while it is as harmonizing with the Esperiepce- 
Hypothesis, and reconciling it with all the facts, that I de- 
fend this criterion. In the second place, this lengthened 
exposition of a single point of difference, unaccompanied 
by an exposition of the numerous points of concurrence, 
unavoidably produces an appearance of dissent very far 
greater than that which exists. Mr. Mill, however, whose 
unswerving allegiance to truth is on all occasions so con- 
spicuoasly displayed, will fully recognize the justification 
for this utterance of diBagreement on a matter of such 
profound importance, philosophically considered ; and will 
not require any apology for the entire freedom with which 
I have criticised his views while seeking to substantiate 
my own. 
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